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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE WAR. 


A recent report entitled “Labor, Finance, and the War’’! repre- 
sents the results of a study carried on under the direction of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science and deals with 
the effect of the war on the industrial conditions of Great Britain. 
One chapter is devoted to the subject of the replacement of men by 
women in industry during the war, down to April, 1916, based upon 
investigations by a committee made in certain important women- 
employing trades in several industrial centers.2 The conclusions 
presented in this chapter are briefly summarized below: 


THE INCREASE IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


Over half a million women were added to the ranks of labor 
between the outbreak of war and the Spring of 1916. Other changes, 
more important than the mere addition to numbers, have also taken 
place. Alterations in demand and the shortage of men have brought 
about transference of women from process to process and from indus- 
try to industry, with the result that over half a million women are 
now directly replacing men. 

In July, 1914, the number of occupied women in the United King- 
dom was 5,020,000. In mid-April, 1916, the number had risen to 
5,490,000. This was an increase in 21 months of war of 470,000. 
This is about five times the normal peace-time increase, which for 
such a period would have been only about 94,830. 

This accelerated rate of increase is not due entirely to the recruit- 
ing of additional women into industry—i. e., of women entering 
industry for the first time. Probably fewer women have married; 
certainly fewer women have retired from industry on marriage, and 
many former workers who had retired from industry have returned 
for the period of the war. 

The normal increase of occupied females in peace times is not, 
of course, proportionately distributed over all industries. In the 





1 Labor, Finance, and the War, edited by A. W. Kirkaldy. Published by authority of the Council 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. London (1916). 
? The first report of this committee was summarized in the MONTHLY REVIEW for June, 1916, p. 91 et seq. 


? For later figures, see p. 347. 335 
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intercensal period 1901-1911 there had been an actual decrease in the 
number of females in domestic service, agriculture, and clothing, 
The decline in domestic service and agriculture continued during the 
war, and there has also been a decline in the number of females in 
the printing and allied trades, due to scarcity of paper and general 
slackness in that industry. On the other hand, there has been a 
fresh influx of women into the clothing trades as a result of increased 
Government orders for clothing. 

In all other groups of industry the war has increased the employ- 
ment of women. The increase has been greatest in what may be 
called the “nonindustrial”’ occupations, banking and finance leading, 
with an increase of 242.7 per cent as compared with 1914, and trans- 
port next, with 168.7 per cent. Among the strictly ‘industrial’ 
occupations the group of metal industries shows the greatest increase 
in the employment of females, 88 per cent, with the chemical group 
closely following, with an increase of 84 per cent over the 1914 fig- 
ures. The other industrial groups show a relatively low rate of in- 
crease, the advance for all ‘‘industrial’’ occupations being only 13.2 


per cent. ° 
THE REPLACEMENT OF MEN BY WOMEN. 


The number of women replacing men in various occupations is 
larger than the number (470,000) given above as representing the 
total increase in the employment of women since the war began, as 
many women have been transferred from their normal occupations 
to do men’s work. As a result of these two factors it is estimated 
that in April, 1916, there were 523,000 women directly replacing 
men and 737,000 replacing men either directly or indirectly. This 
has involved changes in the relative numbers of men and women 
engaged in different occupations. 

Even in normal times, such changes have taken place to a noticea- 
ble degree. A comparative study of the figures in a series of census 
reports from 1861 to 1911 shows that in most groups of industries, 
women have been increasing relatively to men. In a few, however, 
the proportion of men to women has risen. This is true of domestic 
service, transport, agriculture, metals, paper and printing, and dress. 

It is not possible to carry on this comparison into 1916, but 
the weight of the evidence at hand jeads to the belief that in all 
groups of occupations, with the possible exception of printing, the 
number of women to each man has increased (or men to women de- 
creased) since the beginning of the war. While in most cases, this 
is simply a continuation of a tendency already in process before the 
war, the change in some instances has been remarkably abrupt. This 
point is brought out in the following table which shows the number of 
women in different industries who are performing work in substitu- 
tion of men and the number directly replacing men: 





Ne 


Veo 
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INDUSTRIAL POPULATION, BY SEX, JULY, 1914, AND INCREASE IN NUMBER OF FE- 
MALE EMPLOYEES, FEMALES ON WORK IN SUBSTITUTION OF MALE WORKERS, 
AND NUMBER OF WOMEN DIRECTLY REPLACING MEN, DECEMBER, 1915, AND APRIL, 
1916. ! 








Estimated | 


| Estimated indus- number of fe- Number of 


























trial population, oe = males on work | women directly 
July, 1914. = in substitution | replacing men. 
of males. 
Occupational group. 
| - SS. 
Decem- F Decem- De C em-| 

Males. | Females.| ber, —_ | ber, roy | ber, — 

1915. | *7*° | i945. 6. | i915. | 16 
Building .....--.-------+-+-+++++-- 967, 000 7,000 | 3,600] 6,400; 6,100] 8,800! 700 6. 500 
Mines and quarries.....-.--------| 1, 220, 000 9, 000 300 | 2,300} 2,700] 4,400] 1,300] 3/100 
Metal trades. ....-.-.------------ 1,642,000 | 144,000 | 71,700 |126, 900 | 70,300 |117,400 | 16,700 | 59, 200 
Chemical trades. ......-.....----- 160, 000 40, 000 | 19, 400 | 33, 600 | 9,600 | 16,200 | 7,700} 15, 600 
Textile trades...:....... Le ae 608,000 | 851,000 | 29,700 | 27,800 | 57,600 | 73,400 | 22,000] 35, 500 
Clothing - -..-----++--++-+++-+++-- 286,000 | 654,000 | 6,700 | 11, 700 | 30, 400 | 42,300 | 13,300 | 18, 800 
AR eaty Pile SaaS 350,000 | 170,000 | 31,700 | 30,900 | 29, 500 | 35,000 | 21,300 | 32, 500 
Paper and potesing nie tar 301,000 | 169,000 |........ | 2900 | 22; 500 | 237600 | 7/300} 11/700 
See eer 282, 000 39,000 | 7,400 | 13,200 | 11,400] 17,400 | 4,600] 10,000 
Other .....2----22e---e2ee- «ipod be 444, 000 96,000 | 25, 400 35, 700 27, 000 | 37,400 | 13,100 | 24, 500 

















Total industrial occu pations|6, 300, 000 ‘2, 130, 000 | 1196, 500 |287, 500 267, 100 |375, 900 | 1109, 000 | ‘217, 400 




















Comme cd, ob Lik ba «i 1, 057, 000 474, 500 |... --{181, 000 cae; ed 189,000 |........ 168. 000 
Piss bi bee 6:0 os ahs 0 6 ong 174, 000 68, = | 13,000 |........ 16, 000 © eS 13, 000 
Banking and finance ............- 179, 000 9, gp OO eee | 25,000 j........ 21, 000 
Public entertainments. .......... 181,000 | 172,000 |........ Cf is g & {;_ Sows 27, 000 
SUITES « Gldhak s<oddisacese 1, 032, 000 9,500 }........ 16,000 |... 2... | 18,000 }........ 17,000 
Civil GE ae ELE op 0 bcc ese 231, 000 F 2 Sf) =e | OR Te tks ccnss 29, 000 
Arsenals, dockyards, etc. ........ 71, 000 2,000 }........ 13,000 |........ | 13,000 |........ 13, 000 

Local government (including 
Cagemie 65060552552 2054..- ..--| 477,000] 184,000 | Feldide oink | 21, 7 000 bidewied ff ?. | 18, 000 

i i 

Total nonindustrial oceu- | | 

| 3, 402, 000 983, ae ..-|a10, 000 Seats 361, 000 |........| 306,000 
Alloceupations...........- 9, , 702, 000 bs 163, 000 peakadas (597, 000 Po intitle 736, 900 | San data | 523, 000 

| 

Be ne ~ 





1 The figures in this table. are as given in the original report, but in some instances the totals are not 
the sums of the items given. 
2 Decrease. 


WOMEN AT PRESENT IN NORMAL FEMALE OCCUPATIONS. 


Of the women now engaged in wage-earning employment about one 
in every seven is directly or indirectly replacing a man. The re- 
maining six out of seven are still employed at what is normally 
regarded as women’s occupations. But there has been an enormous 
amount of redistribution of women within their own occupations. 

Thus, the individual woman, though still doing what is generally 
considered women’s work, has in many cases left her own industry 
and entered another. This has caused a deterioration in the quality of 
labor available for many occupations. Skilled women, for example, 
have left laundry work, and to fill the vacancies, charwomen and 
shop assistants have been engaged. The same difficulty has been met 
with in textiles and in other industries. Such transferences are 
uneconomical; because they mean bad work at present and because 
where a woman’s skill lies, as it so often does, in her deftness of touch 
she may lose it altogether in the heavier work to which she has some- 
times transferred herself. 
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WOMEN NOW ENGAGED IN MEN’S WORK. 


There are certain cases in which women are taking up the exact 
work which the men have left—such as taxicab driving and ticket 
collecting. There are cases of simple, direct replacement, and being 
open to the public view give the impression that women generally 
have stepped into the men’s places. Within industry proper, how- 
- ever, the degrees of replacement aremany. Economically, the degree 
of: replacement is important as bearing on the position of female 
labor after the war. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT REPLACEMENT. 


Women are taking the place of men, in the proportion of one to 
one, in many unskilled jobs, such as sweeping yards and on some of 
the simple machines. In other instances, a number of men are 
replaced by a greater number of women. These are both cases of 
direct replacement. But in certain occupations, as some in the 
printing trades, the woman often replaces, not a man, but a boy or a 
youth, such as a “‘reader” to a compositor, who in turn moves up 
into the man’s place. This is indirect replacement, and from the 
employer’s point of view would seem to be the easier kind. For one 
thing, it meets with less opposition from some trades-unions, and in 
some instances seems to have been adopted to evade wage difficulties. 


COMPLETE REPLACEMENT OF MEN BY WOMEN. 


The instances in which women are found to be completely replacing 
men on skilled work are very few. A few women compositors are 
employed in the printing trade, and in some firms women are re- 
placing men who, in other firms, are said to be absolutely indis- 
pensable on account of their skill. But such instances are rare. 
Even in clerical work only a few cases were found where women are 
doing highly speciciized or technical work. 

This lack of instances, of course, is no proof of women’s incapacity 
to perform the skilled man’s work. Women have not had the long 
training and since the war started there has been no opportunity for 
them to acquire the necessary experience. Many trade-unions also 
object to the introduction of women to skilled work. When women 
,are said to be doing ‘‘skilled”’ work, whet is meant in nearly all cases 
is that they are doing one part of the job which a skilled man per- 
forms throughout. 

When women are found to be replacing men, in the proportion of 
one to one, the work done is, in nearly every case, semiskilled or un- 
skilled, and more frequently the latter. And it is in the lighter kinds 
of what is commonly called unskilled work that women are usually 
found to be completely replacing men—as sweepers, car cleaners, 
postmen, and workers in the less technical kinds of clerical work. 
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In some exceptional cases, women are doing really heavy labor. 
Thus, on the Scottish railways there are female porters. Most of 
them are women who have long been accustomed to the heavy work 
of agriculture and fishing, and even they are said to find the strain 


too great. 
PARTIAL REPLACEMENT OF MEN BY WOMEN. 


A large proportion of the replacement of men by women has been 
made possible by some rearrangement of methods which brings the 
operation within the capacity of the female worker. But the reor- 
ganization means that the woman is not completely taking the man’s 
place. Some men may be released, but one at least must be left as 
supervisor; or, in other cases, two women may be required to do the 
work formerly done by one man. This simplification is brought 
about in various ways: 

(a2) A man’s work may be analyzed into its simpler component parts and a woman 
put on to perform each. 

(b) The work of a highly skilled man may be subdivided and a woman set to do the 
simpler, more routine operations; while the man is engaged ail the time on the more 
skilled operations. 

(c) Highly automatic machinery which makes mistakes almost impossible. 

These new methods are found throughout industry to-day. But 
outside certain engineering trades they are not widespread. It is 
only the most alert employers, or those suffering most from the 
scarcity of labor, who have altered arrangements to meet the modi- 
fied conditions. But many employers are aware of new methods 
which they could and would introduce if they considered the increased 
need for women to be a permanent condition. 

It would seem that, so far as general engineering is concerned, 
“dilution” has not yet progressed very far. But on shell work the 
introduction of women in such large numbers has been made possible, 
partly by giving them the simpler parts of the skilled men’s work, 
and partly by the introduction of new plant of a highly automatic 
kind. 

By such arrangements the partial replacement of men by women 
has been accomplished. For the most part it seems clear that the 
woman is rarely doing the actual work the skilled man did previously. 
She may be doing one simple part of it, or, if automatic machinery is 
introduced, she may be doing something which no one has done before. 
In skilled work, in engineering, the woman never does the identical 
work of the man; in semiskilled she sometimes does, but always under 
supervision, 

At the same time it should be emphasized that the ability shown 
by women on such work as they have done—much of whieh is abso- 
lutely new to them—indicates that under different conditions they 
might be able to acquire a high degree of skill and technical expertness. 
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THE SUCCESS OF WOMEN ON MEN’S WORK. 


As the replacement of men by women in large numbers in industry 
is due to the employer’s necessity and not to his choice, it is important 
to know how far the women have given satisfaction in their new 
spheres. The employers were therefore asked for their opinion in 
this matter. The results, however, are not very conclusive. In greai 
part, the opinions came from employers of women who had receive! 
only a minimum education. Moreover, in many cases the employers 
simply voiced the general view, uncorrected by any accurate obser- 
vations; and, again, it has to be borne in mind that women have no 
had the same industrial training or viewed their lives from the sane 
industrial standpoint as the men. 

With these reservations it is interesting to note that the genera! 
opinion bears out the accepted view that women are lacking in the 
higher industrial qualities but excel im deftness of touch and in con- 
tinued application to a routine operauion. 

As regards output, the general conclusion, based on slender evi- 
dence, is that on unskilled, light, or repetitive work, women are 
superior or equal to men, but on heavier, more skilled work their 
output is less. But many employers believed that with the same ex- 
perience and training there was no reason why women should not |)» 
as valuable producers as men; and some were enthusiastic in their 
appreciation of women’s abilities. 

The legal limitations on the hours of labor of women have bee) 
modified since the war in the case of certain classes of munitions 
establishments. Some employers have taken advantage of a mis- 
understanding on this point to exceed the legal hours in factories for 
which no exception has been made. But the employment of wome:: 
at night has been found to be confined almost entirely to work i: 
shell factories and in certain metal trades. In shell factories the work 
is based on a two-shift system; in other metal works a three-shi!i 
system is sometimes in operation. 

When women are employed on a night shift they seem usually to 
work the same hours as men. The general opinion is that wome, 
particularly if married, do not take kindly to night work, and tha‘ 
their output is less by night than by day. 

Outside munitions and engineering, night work and overtime !)\ 
women is found in occupations to which the factory acts do not 
apply—night work on tramways and railways and excessive overtii 
in clerical work. Here, again, the general verdict is that women «0 
not stand night work well, and the strain of overtime is too great. 
In tram cleaning in Glasgow, on which women are employed at nighi'. 
as many women have left as have remained. 

As regards the effect of work on health, it may be pointed out that 
the fact that the strain of long hours and strenuous exertion has not 
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had more adverse effects is a proof rather of the temporary zeal of 
the women under the desire to serve than of their ability to contimue 
such unwonted exertion for a long period in normal times. 


THE INCREASED WAGES OF WOMEN. 


Several factors have tended to increase the wages of women in 
industrial employments. In the first place, the Government, under 
the munitions act, has fixed minimum wages for females in certain 
classes of munitions establishments. 

A second factor has been the influence of the trade-unions in fixing 
in their agreements with employers the remuneration of women 
replacing men, the object of the trade-unions being to keep women’s 
wages at a reasonable level in order to protect the men. 

Third, in employments outside munitions work and thus not affected 
by trade-union influence or minimum-wage regulations, the general 
scarcity of women has led to higher wages. But in such instances 
they have not attained the munitions minimum level, even in work 
evidently demanding the same skill. Indeed it has been found in 
engineering and in the metal trades that where two sets of women 
within the same shop were working, one on work subject to the mini- 
mum-wage conditions, the other not on such work, even although a 
similar amount of skill was involved, two sets of wage rates were in 
operation. A double standard of wages as between men and women 
has long been a well-recognized fact of industry; but a double 
standard between two sets of women in contact with each other and 
on work involving similar ability, is a new phenomenon. It is clear 
that, women being forthcoming at the lower rate, as soon as the legal 
enforcement of the minimum is withdrawn, there may be a consider- 
able fall in the wages of the women affected, which will probably 
spread to other industries. 

Still another factor tending to increase the wage rates of women 
is the steady rise in prices since the war began. From July, 1914, to 
June, 1916, food increased about 59 per cent in price; clothing, 55 per 
cent; fuel and light, 40 per cent. Taking the whole advance in cost 
of living as at least 40 per cent, it may be noted that the munitions 
minimum time rate of £1 ($4.87) per week for adult women on men’s 
work is equivalent to only 14s. 3d. ($3.47) in 1914, and the 44d. (9 
cents) per hour rate for women on woman’s work is just under 3}d. 
(6.6 cents) an hour in 1914. The real value of these rates, therefore, 
is much less than at first appears, and the last one quoted may be 
compared with the 3d. (6 cents) an hour fixed as minimum rates for 
certain sweated industries. 

On the other hand, war conditions have greatly affected women’s 
wages as related to the family budget. Most working women are 
members of a family. In many cases at present the father is absent 
as asoldier. This cuts off the father’s earnings, but the army advance 
of 17s. 6d. ($4.26) for a married man with wife and child, together 
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with the earnings of the mother, working, say, at the munitions 
minimum of £1 ($4.87) per week, is about sufficient as a rule to keep 
the small family at the same economic level as before the war, in s pite 
of increased prices and of the father’s absence. 

Nominal wages have everywhere risen. Because of increase<| 
prices it is doubtful how far real wages have risen. But there is 
greater correspondence between men’s wages and women’s wages for 
the same work. On some railways and tramways, in some meta! 
works and elsewhere, the principle of equal pay for equal work has 
been accepted, usually through trade-union pressure, but frequently 
apart from any such influence. 

The real earnings of women workers are, of course, the result not 
only of the wage rate but of energy expended and the hours worked. 
That some women in munitions are receiving phenomenally hich 
earnings is true. Cases have been met with of earnings of £3, £4, 
and £5 ($14.60, $19.47, and $24.33) per week. But that these are ai 
all representative seems far from the fact, and such high earnings, 
moreover, are sometimes due to an expenditure of energy which is of 
the greatest value to the nation at the present time, but which coul( 
not be continued for long periods or under normal circumstances. 


COMPARATIVE WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


A survey of wage conditions in the engineering trades, where tho 
question of women’s replacing man is most acute, makes clear that, 
except in very few instances, women are not paid as high rates as, 
and earn decidedly less per week than men in the same industry. 
The following table gives some examples of the time rates paid 
men and women for the same kind of work in the same shop: 


EXAMPLE OF TIME RATES OF WAGES PAID TO MEN AND TO WOMEN FOR TIE 
SAME WORK IN THE SAME SHOP. 








Remarks. 





¥ Kind of work. 


Shipyards: 


Men’s rates. Women’s rates. 





Joiners’ labor- 
ers. 
Sawmill labor- 


ers. 
Yard laborers. - 


ye (ma- 
= shop). 





6}d. (12.7 cents) per hour . . 
6d. (12.2 cents) per hour .. 


5} and 6d. se and 12.2 
ts our. 


cents) per 
8d. (16.2 cents) per hour .. 
64d. (13.2 cents) per hour .. 


-| 10}d. (20.8 cents) per hour . 
.| 64-9d. 
per 


(12.7 to 18.3 cents) 
hour. 


44s. 6d. ($10.83) per week. . 
40s. = ($9.85) per week... 


385. 6d. ($9. 
63-8d. (13.2 to 16.2 cents) 
per hour. 


27s. 6d. ($6.69) per week... 


27s. ($6.57) per week....... 


25-29s. ($6.08 to $7.06) per 
week. 





.37) per week... 





6}d. (12.7 cents) per hour .. 

6d. (12.2 cents) per hour .. 

53 and 6d. _— and 12.2 
cents) per hour. 

6d. (12.2 cents) per hour .. 

53d. (11.7 cents) per hour .. 


6d. (12.2 cents) per hour .. 


44s. 6d. arse per week. . 


36s. = $8.88) per week... 
do 
44d. (9.1 cents) per hour... 


20s. ($4.87) per week 





Women doing simpler op: r- 
ations. 
Men doing heavier work. 


Both rates subject, whrre 
under premium bonus, 
to 20 per cent increase; 
all 54-hour week. 


Same length of week; men 
doing heavier work. 


gre I ooh teal, men do- 
ing rather heavier work. 
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As regards the comparative earnings of men and women in these 
trades not much material has been collected. It is safe to conclude, 
however, that men generally earn more than women. The differ- 
ence is chiefly marked in the case of skilled labor, as might be ex- 
pected from the fact that training counts more and women have not 
yet in many cases passed beyond the apprenticeship period. <A few 
examples are given below of comparative earnings in shell factories 
where the women employed, taken together, earned probably rather 
more than the average weekly earnings of all women in shell fac- 
tories. When the average hours worked are known, the equivalent 
average time rates are shown also. 


COMPARATIVE EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN FOR ONE WEEK IN JUNE, 1916, 








Men. Women. 





Aver- 
age | 
Class of work. - Average num-| 
Average | *~. “ 
a? hee “ rate per | be r 
| carnings.| “jour. | hours 


Average AN erage 
. ; rate per 
earnings. 
hour. 








| .s.d.| a. \£.84.] @. 
4.5-inch shell machinists FE 14.01 


vo 
13.52) |(28.4 cts.)|}| o- 6. 72 
0 8. 53 (13.6 ets.) 
($9.85) |(17.3 cts.) 
ht i: 
($16.44) 
1 16 6 
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CONDITIONS OF LABOR IN METAL TRADES AS RELATED TO HEALTH OF 
WOMEN. 


No sufficient data are yet available on which to form a reliable 
opinion of the physical or mental effect of engineering work upon 
women. It is clear that no very serious consequences have yet 
emerged, and the period during which the women have been employed 
is too short for less obvious effects to be measured. There is, how- 
ever, a considerable body of evidence that the work in handling the 
heavier classes of shells and some kinds of laboring work tax very 
much the strength of the women. Assistance of laborers, and the 
use of block and tackle in lifting shells in and out of the machines, 
while they have lessened the danger of strain, have not removed it. 

The general impression left by the inquiry into the conditions of 
labor in relation to health is that, with the exception of night hours 
and overtime, they are considerably better than in many other indus- 
tries in which women are employed. Doubtless the exceptions have 
been largely responsible for the raising of the standard in other 
respects, but there appears to be little doubt that firms engaged in 
the industry have shown a readiness to concern themselves with the 
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welfare of their women workers, which has, unfortunately, not bec) 
a marked feature in the history of the factory employment of women, 
This fa¢t, in conjunction with the higher rate of wages paid, can 
not but react favorably upon the employment of women in factorics 
outside of the engineering trades; whether the effect will be per- 
manent or not is bound up with too many issues of postwar condi- 
tions to be determined. But, at least, the example will remain. 
On the point of hours, one observation suggests itself: Notwithi- 
standing the absence of any definite data, such as statistics of relative 
output of night and day work, the fact which emerges most clearly 
from the inquiry into conditions of labor is that night work is ill- 
suited to women. Given the necessary workers, it seems desiral|e 
to introduce generally, at the earliest possible moment, the three- 
shift, instead of the present two-shift system. Some reduction in 
earnings would almost certainly follow, and with it probably a protest 
from the women themselves; but of the beneficial results from such 
a change there does not appear to be room for serious question. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF WOMEN. 


The exigencies of war time have raised anew the problem of in- 
dustrial training. The training of munitions workers in technical 
schools is being stimulated by the ministry of munitions and the board 
of education. In some places the schools have undertaken the train- 
ing of women in such work as boot and shoe making. Such schemes 
are meant to meet immediate needs. Thus, their aim is to turn out 
as shortly as possible men and women fit to do some one particular 
operation. 

‘But, if we look beyond the present, it is clear we must have a 
reorganized system of industrial training, turning out men and women 
of general equipment. Up to now we have had little such training. 
Apprenticeship within the factory is dead. The technical and eve- 
ning schools are inadequate.”’ 

But given the ideal training system, it is questionable whether it 
will touch the problem of women’s labor except on the fringe. The 
fact remains that up to the present the majority of women, shaping 
their lives to other ends than industry, have not desired a long in- 
dustrial training. And there is little evidence that the war has as 
yet brought much change in this respect. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY OF FEMALE LABOR. 


The additional employment of women has drawn upon all classes 
and from all geographical areas. Most of them seem to have had 
previous occupational experience of some kind. Previously unoccu- 
pied women have gone mainly into munitions and clerical work. 
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The women are, for the most part, working women or the wives of 
working men. The only instances of women from a superior social 
class are in clerical work, where daughters of professional men are to 
be found; and in munitions work, which has appealed to their 
patriotism. In the case of clerical labor many women like the feeling 
of independence as salary earners and will desire to remain in business 
after the war. 


TRADE-UNIONS AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


The employment of women to replace men in industrial occupa- 
tions was opposed by many trade-unions. The immediate causes of 
such opposition were that the entrance of women constituted a menace 
to existing rates, lessened the demand for men, and in many occu- 
pations was open to physical and moral objections. As a remedy for 
some of these evils it was suggested that the difficulties could be over- 
come by the organization of the women. Under normal conditions 
this has not been easily effected, and the obstacles to be overcome have 
multiplied under present conditions, when wages are high, and a con- 
siderable proportion of women workers are for various reasons in 
industry only temporarily and indifferent to future conditions. A 
strong effort was made, with some degree of success, to organize women 
in separate unions of their own, but the initial success has not been 
maintained, and notwithstanding all efforts made in this direction 
there is but one separate union of women of great importance either 
in membership or power. Some opposition was manifested in the 
admission of women into men’s unions, but with a growing recogni- 
tion that organized women are less to be feared as competitors than 
unorganized, more unions have from time to time decided to admit 
them, but it is only since the war began that certain of these have 
done so. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, while not admit- 
ting women as members, encourage their entrance into another union, 
and women have been admitted in the mixed unions on the same con- 
ditions as men, except as to contributions and benefits. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AFTER THE WAR. 


The question of women in industry after the war is as yet largely 
a matter of speculation. It is tied up with a mass of other industrial 
problems. Among the factors which must be considered are the rela- 
tions between capital and labor, the physical condition of men re- 
turning from the war, the policy adopted in disbanding the army, 
invalidism, and emigration, the new régime in shop organization and 
management, and the attitude of women thenselves. There can be on 
question as to the prospective demand for labor. There is a possibil- 
ity that many of the returning soldiers will seek farms at home, or emi- 
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grate to the colonies, and that many of the women employed during 
the war period may return to domestic duties, yet the question of 
future employment of women in industry seems to depend upon one of 
two things; they must fit themselves for industry, or industry must be 
so reorganized as to meet their level. A great deal depends upon the 
action of the trade-unions. There are three important clauses which 
frequently form a part of the agreements entered into between em- 
ployers and unions permitting women to enter industry. These are 
intended to safeguard wages, to reinstate men at the close of the war, 
and to restrict the employment of women to processes for which they 
are physically fit. There is a widespread fear on the part of labor 
that attempts will be made by employers to get behind these guar- 
anties relative to union rules and restrictions, and as widespread 
determination to accept nothing less than full restoration of all the 
privileges that have been conceded. 

As noted above there is not a large number of women in industrial 
occupations who were not heretofore employed, and a large proportion 
of these are employed to replace men by reemployment or by being 
transferred from other occupations. Many women, especially in 
munition factories, have entered into industrial employment from 
patriotism. Others are working to add to the family income, while 
among others there is a great amount of loyalty to the men whom 
they are replacing while at the front. These may be willing to return 
to their former stations and thus aid in the readjustment when the 
men seek reinstatement in their former places. However, there will 
necessarily be a considerable number—war widows, dependents, and 
those who have formed a taste for business—who for various reasons 
will desire to retain their occupations. Conditions have created an 
increased amount of female labor capable of replacing skilled men, 
usually as the result of introducing new machines or a subdivision of 
processes. These great changes in organization render the problem 
of reversion to former conditions a complex one. The introduction 
of new machines has been expensive. Invention has aided produc- 
tion, and employers will not willingly return to former methods, and 
besides it is suggested that if the subdivision of process continues thie 
women who have become expert on a particular operation may dis- 
place skilled men. 

The activities of the munition factories will be lessened after tlc 
war, and it is almost impossible to believe that women having earned 
wages comparable with men will be willing to accept the wages 
formerly paid in what is commonly known as women’s occupations. 

It is generally conceded in such trades as textiles, printing, and some 
occupations in transportation, clerical positions, etc., where efficiency 
is shown that women will be retained after the war. 
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The data regarding the increase in the employment of women in 
Great Britain during the war, as presented in the report summarized 
above, are brought down as late as October, 1916, in the January, 
1917, number of the British Labor Gazette. The tabular statement 
of this increase, together with the text comment of the Gazette, 
is as follows: 


'EMALES EMPLOYED JULY, 1914, INCREASE IN NUMBER EMPLOYED SINCE THAT 
DATE, AND NUMBER REPORTED AS DIRECTLY REPLACING MEN. 














Estimated increase in | Number of females re- 





| Estimated the number of fe-| ported by employers 
| number of males employed); as directly replacing 
| females since July, 1914. | males. 
| employed a 
in July, | 
October, | Octob 
July, 1916.1 July, 1916.1 | 1916” 


| 1914, 
1916, 


| 
| 
























Industrial occupations. ..........---------- | 2,133,000 361, 000 393, 000 264, 000 314. 000 














Government establishments #........-.---- 2,000 79, 000 117,000 | %79,000| 2117000 
Commercial occupations...........-.------ 496, 000 240, 000 268, 000 226, 000 264, 000 
Professional occupations..............-...- 67, 500 14, 000 15, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
Banking and finance...........-...-------- 9, 500 32, 000 37, 000 31, 000 37,000 
Hotels, public-houses, cinemas, theaters, 
ee eee eee eee 176, 000 20, 000 16, 000 31, 000 30, 000 
Agriculture, permanent labor (Great 
PRM cccd als ead) <o6$0sccnecccees 80, 000 20, 000 500 35, 000 20, 000 
Transport (not municipal)................. 17,000 35, 000 41, 000 35, 000 41,009 
Civil service.........-..-. oh POO 66, 000 58, 000 67, 000 8 41,000 3 64,000 
Local government (including teachers and 
transport workers under municipal au- 
Cherdee ancien e6da0nesaeddenanssdcccsccee 184, 000 30, 000 34, 000 26, 000 31,000 
Deb sindinsinesavncetdnsnsoesesecccace 3, 231,000 889, 000 988, 500 783, 000 933, 000 

























1 The figures for July, 1916, differ slightly from those previously published, as they have been revised in 
view of additional information received. 
2 Arsenals, dockyards, national shell-filling factories, etc. 
3 Estimated. 





Since the war about 988,500 women, or 30.6 per cent of the numbers employed in 
July, 1914, have been drawn into the various occupations included in the above table. 
Women employed in connection with the nursing of soldiers and sailors are not ins 
cluded, and under this head there has been an increase since July, 1914, of some 
34,000 women. Allowing for this and for the displacement of women from domestic 
service and from small workshops and workrooms in the dressmaking trade, which are 
also excluded from the table, it is estimated that the net increase since July, 1914, in 
the number of women regularly engaged in occupations outside their own homes is 
in round figures about 850,000. 

In the occupations enumerated in the table there has been an increase since July, 
1916, of nearly 100,000, which is roughly one-third of the corresponding increase be- 
tween April and July. It appears therefore that, taking the whole field of employ- 
ment, though the number of women is still increasing rapidly, the rate of increase has 
slackened considerably compared with that of the preceding three months. 

As far as substitution is concerned there has been an increase since July, 1916, of 
150,000 in the number of women directly replacing men, which is considerably more 
than half the corresponding figure for April to July. As in the case of the increased 
employment of women, there has therefore been a check to the rate of expansion, but 








1 Great Britain. Board of Trade Labor Gazette, January, 1917. Tp. 7, 8. 
81733°—17——-2 
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this check is less marked in the case of women acting as substitutes than for the tots] 
numbers employed. 

The increase in the number of women employed has not been equally divide: 
between the different classes of employment. In industrial occupations there has 
been an increase of 32,000 between July, 1916, and October, 1916, the eorrespondiiy 
increase for the preceding three months being 83,000. In the chemical and met,| 
trades alone there has been an increase of 42,000 women since July, 1916, so tha: 
in all other industries taken together there has been a decrease of 10,000. This js 
accounted for by a drop in the number of women employed in the textile, clothing, 
and paper and printing trades. In the clothing trades alone the number of wom: 
employed has fallen since July, 1916, by 15,000, or 2.5 per cent of the prewar numbe:., 
exclusive of dressmakers in small workshops; the tailoring trade accounts for 8,000 « 
this number. In the textile trades the number has fallen by 1,000 since July, 1916, 
or 0.7 per cent of the numbers employed before the war. This change in the clothi) 
and textile trades is explained in part by a lessened demand for women, due to chance: 
in the extent of Government work and to the increasing economy of the general publi. 
but this does net appear to be the sole explanation. The returns received from e1.- 
ployers show that this decrease in the number of women employed has been acco 
panied by an increasing shortage of women’s labor. In July, 1916, 38 per cent of the 
textile firms and 20 per cent of the clothing firms making returns reported that thvy 
were unable to get all the women they required. By October, 1916, the figures had 
risen to 40 per cent and 21 per cent, respectively. In the paper and printing trads 
the corresponding figures were 17 per cent in July, 1916, and 19 per cent in October, 
1916. It is clear, therefore, that though the demand for women’s labor has fallen 01! 
somewhat, the supply of women’s labor has decreased to a greater extent and that 
the process of transference from these trades to munition work or other better pai 
occupations still continues. 





CONDITIONS OF WAGE-EARNING WOMEN AND GIRLS IN CONNECTICUT. 


Under the direction of the Connecticut State Bureau of Labor « 
study was made of the conditions of employment of women and gir!|s 
in laundries. hotels, restaurants, candy and drug stores, telephone 
exchanges, and in munition plants, continuing the work undertaken 
by the bureau of labor in 1913 and 1914.‘ In the report of this 
investigation, issued under date of January 5, 1917,? the author opens 
with a general discussion of labor dissatisfaction existing among 
women in the industries mentioned during the years 1915 and 1915, 
pointing out that the conditions which were regarded as standard in 
1913 and 1914 gave way to new and unsettled conditions in the labor 
world; that the increase in the cost of food, clothing, and housing 
as compared with previous years had an important effect upon tlic 
conditions and lives of wage-earning women and girls, making |t 
hard for them to maintain the health and vigor so necessary to an 
efficient and satisfied worker, especially in view of the fact that their 
wages did not increase proportionately; that the increased output 0/ 
munition factories was a determining factor in limiting the supply 0! 





1 For summary of earlier report, see MonTHLY Review for September, 1915, p. 11 et seq. 
2Connecticut. Report of the Bureau of Labor on the Conditions of Wage Earning Women and Cirls. 


New Haven, 1916. 140 pp. 
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labor in other industries in the State; and that child labor appears 
to have decreased in the more arduous occupations and to have 
slightly increased in less exacting work. It is particularly noted 
that the laundries, and restaurants, hotels, and kindred industries 
have been seriously affected by deflection of labor to other industries, 
notably munition plants, and by help leaving for other communities 
where better wages were offered. ‘This scarcity of labor, it is stated, 
resulted in poor service with little or no reduction in prices, so that 
the ultimate consumer as well as the employer has been forced to 
bear the inconvenience. 

Although women seem to have been employed for years in the 
Connecticut munition plants, the report does not indicate to what 
extent the number has increased, if at all, in recent years. Many 
have sought employment there in the hope of receiving better wages, 
but it is pointed out that when averaged up wages during 1916 were 
not very much above those in other lines of work. In one plant 
skilled female workers received a minimum of $13.50 per week; 
unskilled, $9.75. In another plant the minimum was $9. In this 
plant, in a force of 17,000 to 18,000 employees in August, 1916, 
2.717 were women and only 125 of these worked at night. Another 
concern employing over 12,000 workers had 2,755 women, of whom 
86 were under 16 years of age. Its lowest wage was $2.50 per day 
and the highest $5. 

Favorable comment is made upon the ‘‘careful regard for the well- 
being of the employee which is constantly exercised in these indus- 
tries. * * * Safety appliances have been well looked after by 
the factory inspectors and as far as possible the dangers lurking in 
the handling of high explosives, their ingredients, and the inhaling of 
the fumes of acids have been minimized.’’ Hospitals and rest rooms 
have long been provided for workers and since the war began these 
facilities have been improved. In one factory there was in Decem- 
ber, 1916, an enrollment of 611 in 36 classes in English. One muni- 
tion plant has invested over $2,000,000 in trying to provide suitable 
housing for its employees, it is stated. 

After a brief résumé of conditions in department and 5 and 10 cent 
stores which were more fully studied two years earlier, the report 
takes up in detail three industries, or groups of industries, studied. 
The statistical data given concerning each of these form perhaps 
the most valuable part of the report. The first to be considered is the 
laundry industry, which, in Connecticut, employs 2,408 women and 
girls, of whom 85.5 per cent were foreign-born. Polish women make 
up the largest race group, forming 24 per cent of the total. The 
laundry is not a place for the very young, and only about 2 per cent 
are under 18, while 8 per cent are 18 but under 20. There is a curious 
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massing of workers in the years 20 to 26, inclusive, 55 per cent of the 
total number being found here. The wage grouping is as follows: 


Per cent 

of total 
Weekly wage: this wage. 
OEE I, le ee, a ae ee a 20. 81 
REE EE a ae nr Ee nee 12. 21 
Ne le te etl eal date nlnd ale 29. 73 
ng ee ae links ch aus at enka deiaw aes 14. 58 
er ee I bs GAELS cacdk ba Feel a beh diaidils veccess 12. 62 
ES AE yO Se eee Ye, eevee 8. 43 
A I Steet rte, wdinel se aka Wie stheecns emda dines 1. 62 


The proportion of women in the industry who are or have been 
married is high, 47 per cent being single, 42 per cent married, and 
11 per cent widowed or divorced. Of the entire number who had 
been married only 81, or 6 per cent, were without children, 1,196 
having from 1 to 7 children apiece. Of those with children, 43 per 
cent were the sole support of their families, while 57 per cent were 
responsible for only part of the support. The married woman 
working for pleasure or pin money does not appear in this industry. 

The employees of hotels, restaurants, dining rooms, lunch rooms, 
candy and lunch stores, and bakeries are studied together. Long 
hours and night work are the two most objectionable conditions of 
their work, the first affecting many more than the second. Waiters 
and other workers, especially cooks and kitchen helpers, may be on 
duty 75, 80, or even 90 hours a week. Night work for women is not 
common, and is found more often in the smaller restaurants than in 
hotels. The women and girls employed in these industries numbered 
4,432, of whom something over one-fifth were Americans, 19 per cent 
were Polish, 13 per cent Irish, and the rest scattered among 11 racc 
groups. The age level was distinctly lower than in laundry work, 
16 per cent of the workers being under 18, 11 per cent 18 but under 20, 
and only 35 per cent being 30 or over. This age grouping is par- 
ticularly significant in view of the long hours which characterize the 
occupations in this group of industries. 

The wage grouping was as follows: 


Per cent 

of total 
Weekly wage: this won 
° ee a a oe oe a as awe al aye 27. 55 
EAST S Pes Ve Bec ie ae) See a e aapeeas 18. 10 
OF re nia is. Se Ls UW, CS 17. 40 
IE EI, | big Oh naa a aids «s+ « ve daa thes Wow} ue ode > 68 10. 83 
Oa a as ak wae ea ane uile 7. 20 
i eS ea cs oe SA do S'S 10. 79 
Ss ect lG acs iets receedauee ov deeepeetecses 8.11 


This shows nearly half (45.65 per cent) receiving less than $7, as 
against 33 per cent of the laundry workers in this wage group. On 
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the other hand, nearly one-fifth (18.9 per cent) of these workers make 
$10 or over per week against 10 per cent of the laundry workers. 

The proportion of married women, while not equal to that among the 
laundry workers, is still large, the single forming 66.4 per cent of the 
whole group, the married 23.4, and the widowed and divorced 10.1. 
Of those who had been married, 1,067, or 72 per cent, had children. 
Nearly one-third (32 per cent) of these women were the sole support 
of their families, while the remainder partly supported them. The 
large proportion married and the proportion who are the sole support 
of their families are especially noteworthy in view of the relatively 
low age level of the group. 

The employees of candy, candy and ice cream, candy and drug 
stores, and candy and miscellaneous stores are grouped together, 
the general nature of their work being the same. In 1915-16 such 
stores in Connecticut employed 1,890 women and girls. Americans 
largely predominate among these employees, forming 44 per cent of 
the total; the Irish come next with 27 per cent, and no other nation- 
ality forms as much as 10 per cent. The Polish women who formed 
so important a part of the two other industrial groups studied do 
not appear here at all. The age level is lower than among the 
laundry or hotel and restaurant workers, 20 per cent being under 18, 
11 per cent 18 but under 20, and 33 per cent 30 or over. Almost 
half (48.4 per cent) are under 24. ‘‘On the whole, the wages in this 
class of work are good,’ states the report, a conclusion which seems 
justified by the fact.that none are reported as receiving less than $6 
a week, while nearly one-fifth (18 per cent) are receiving $15 or over. 

The wage grouping was as follows: 


Per cent 
of total 
Weekly wage: this wage. 
$6 but under $7 
$7 but under $8 
$8 but under $9 
$9 but under $10 
$10 but under $12 


$12 and over 


The proportion receiving $12 or over is more than four times as 
large as among the hotel and restaurant workers, while among the 
laundry workers this wage group was negligible, amounting to less 
than 2 per cent of the whole number studied. 

The proportion of married women sinks to more moderate dimen- 
sions here, the single forming 87.7 per cent of the whole group, the 
married 8.7 per cent, and the widowed and divorced 3.6 per cent. 
Of the 232 women who had been married, 212 had from one to three 
children apiece. Of these women 66 were the sole support of their 
families, while 146 were partly supporting them. 
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The report includes also a review of conditions in the telephone 
service, but gives no statistical data concerning its employees, 
This industry was fully studied two years earlier, and the presen: 
report merely notes an increase in the rates of pay and a continu- 
ation and extension of the welfare work then under way. 

The final chapter is devoted to the employment of women at nig! 
in Connecticut. At present there is very little legal restriction upo: 
such employment, and women work at night not only in hotels an: 
restaurants but in factories and in the telegraph and telephon: 
services. There is, however, a sentiment against their employmen' 
at night, and in hotels and restaurants especially, there is a tendenc 
to supersede them gradually by men as far as this is possible. The 
present searcity of male help, however, delays this process. In the 
factories which employ women at night the investigator believes that 
conditions, moral and sanitary, are well looked after, and that such 
work is rendered as little harmful as may be. In considering the 
probability that a law will soon be passed forbidding night work for 
women, a plea is made for those employed at night by the telegraph 
and telephone companies. These are all women of experience ani 
intelligence: 

Many of these women have given 15, 20, and 25 years of their services in work 
of various kinds. It may be said as a matter of cold fact that the zenith of their 
usefulness has been reached. They could be supervisors or occupy positions o/ 
direction in other than actual supervision, but it would be almost impossible to 
place them to-day when youth is a requisite of nearly every woman employee 
hired in work which would give them a compensation such as they are now receiving. 
* * *. The number of positions open to women in this kind of work is alway) 
restricted, no matter what the demand for labor. * * * Preventing their working 
at night means not only taking away from them an assured weekly or yearly income, 
but in nearly every case the taking away the means of support of some other dependent 
individual. 

The report closes with a number of recommendations, among which 
may be noted recommendations that a seat should be placed before 
every machine operated by a woman, that better drinking water 
and better toilet facilities should be furnished; that a seaside san'- 
tarium should be established for those predisposed to tuberculosis; 
that vocational and continuation schools should be provided; and 
that a State reformatory for women should be established. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE: ITS ADVANTAGES AND DRAWBACKS AS A WAGE- 
EARNING OCCUPATION, 


The most conspicuous problem connected with domestic service is 
that there should be any problem at all. Given thousands of women 
anxiously looking for household help and other theusands anxiously 
looking for work, why does not the law of supply and demand assert 
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itself and bring the two groups together? This was the question 
the commission on household employment appointed by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association set itself to solve. There appears 
to be a practical boycott against household employment. Why 
should it exist? ‘‘Why are intelligent, ambitious, wage-earning 
young women choosing the factory, the office, the schoolroom, the 
store, rather than domestic employment?” The commission decided 
that the best way to find out was to ask them. 

Accordingly, opinions were obtained from 299 self-supporting 
young women—112 in household work, 137 in factories, 15 in depart- 
ment stores, 35 in offices. They were found in 17 cities scattered 
throughout the Union, and the commission believes that the deduc- 
tions drawn from these opinions are more or less applicable to all 
parts of the United States in families having one or two white em- 
ployees. A discussion of these opinions and of their import was pre- 
sented to the association at its fifth national convention, held in 
Los Angeles, in 1915, and was afterwards published as a pamphlet.’ 

The balance sheet of household employment, according to those 
engaged in it, stood as follows: 

























ADVANTAGES. DISADVANTAGES. 


1. Health. 1. Long and uncertain hours. 
2. Wages. 2. No opportunity for social life and seli- 
3. Preparation for own home after mar- development. 

riage. 3. Servile treatment. 





4. Social stigma. 





Of the advantages the higher wages were most frequently cited, 
those questioned seeming to have a keen appreciation of real as 
against nominal earnings, and feeling that on that basis they could 
make more at housework than in a factory. Health was less fre- 
quently mentioned, and preparation for home-making least of all. 
Of the drawbacks, hours seemed to be the basic difficulty. The 
lack of any absolutely free time, belonging of right to the worker, lay 
at the bottom of most of the complaints. This grievance was the 
more strongly felt because it was believed to be unnecessary. One 
of the questions asked was: ‘‘Do you think housework could be 
arranged so that a maid could have regular hours of work?’ There 
was almost universal agreement that it could. The changes suggested ° 
were not extreme. 

















The answers are given in various forms, but after restating in like terms there proved 
to be a great similarity in the suggestions: 

First. A period of rest and perfect freedom during the afternoon, averaging two 
hours, 


Second. One afternoon each week, not returning for evening meal. 













' First Report of the Commission on Household Employment to the Fifth Nationai Convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United States, Los Angeles, May 5 to 11, 1915. 34 pp. 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
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Third. A part of Sunday. 

Fourth, Certain or all evenings, beginning at an hour which will make possible 
participation in evening affairs. 

Great emphasis was laid on the necessity of having meals on time as a requisite fur 
regular hours. As nearly as could be estimated from the schedules given a 10}-hour 
day (including mealtime) seemed to the young women to be a fair standard. There 
seems to be no objection to the amount of work, merely to the unregulated periods 0; 
time over which the work is spread. 

The headings “‘Servile treatment” and “Social stigma” included 
a variety of matters. There were complaints of poor accommoda- 
tions and inconsiderate treatment, of constant dependence upon the 
whim of the employer, and of the attitude of society in general 
toward the domestic worker. There appeared to be a deeply roote: 
feeling that housework, when done for pay, is not considered honorable. 

For the most part the girls agreed that they would not advise other 
girls to enter domestic service. An exception was found in a group 
of foreign girls who “‘appreciate having found a home in a foreign 
country. They would all unhesitatingly advise their friends to 
take up domestic service, for, in spite of certain drawbecks, ‘It is the 
very best occupation for foreign girls.’” 

From the standpoint of the factory girls, the advantages of the 
two kinds of work stood as follows: 


ADVANTAGES OF FACTORY WORK. ADVANTAGES OF HOUSEHOLD WORK. 


. Time. 1. Wages. 
. Living at home. 2. Health. 
. Social life and recreation. 3. Preparation for own home after mar- 


. Opportunity for marriage. riage. 
. Opportunity for self-development. 
. Social standing. 

As to time, the girls were emphatic in pointing out the advantages 
of the factory worker. The answers from the entire 137 indicate 
that the factory girl averages 9 hours a day of work, and that in 
addition to Sundays and evenings the majority of the girls have a 
half holiday Saturday. In their opinion a domestic employee works 
12.3 hours a day, is at her place of employment every day in the 
week, and is granted the privilege of having a fraction over half a 
day off each week. The average wage of a factory employee, these 
girls thought, is $7.58 a week; she spends $4.60 a week for room, 
board, and laundry, and has clear $2.98. It is their opinion tha‘ 
the wage per week of a girl in domestic service averages $4.52. As 
the domestic employee has no expense for board, room, or laundry, 
this must be compared with the $2.98 of a factory girl. 

On the question of living at home, there was a divergence of 
opinion, 17 girls thinking it better to live at the place of employ- 
ment “if you are in domestic service, because you have to work 
early and late and it is dangerous to be on the street early in the 
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morning and late at night.’””’ Among the others the preference for 
living at home was strong. The advantage of a change of surround- 
ings was mentioned, together with the opportunity for more varied 
interests, but the strongest reason seemed to be family feeling. It 
is best for a girl to live at home because— 


She is with people who take more of an interest in what friends she makes and 
where she goes. 

She has the protection of home and the ones that love her. 

A mother can give her advice when she should happen to go astray and bring her 
right again. 

A girl has more privileges in her own home, and she can help her own family. 

Nothing can take the place of your own home, with a mother, father, brothers, 
and sisters. 

One worker brought out an important consideration when she 
said: “From my point of view, a young girl who lives away from 
home continually grows away from her home as well.” 

As to social life and recreation, there was almost unanimous agree- 
ment that the factory girl has the advantage because of the definite 
and shorter number of hours she works. Her evenings are free, and 
she can “join a club or church league, which will not cost her very 
much,” or she can take up special courses of study, or have friends 
in at home, or go out to entertainments. 

On the question of health there was greater diversity of opinion. 
Twenty girls believed that the factory offered the better chance 
to keep in good health, 6 thought the opportunities equal in the 
two callings, and 81 thought housework had the advantage in this 
respect. 

As to marriage, 89 thought the factory girl had the better chance 
to marry, owing to a freer social life and the mingling with men at 
her work; 16 thought opportunities were equal in the two callings, 
and 9 thought the domestic had the better opportunity. Ques- 
tioned as to which would make the better wife, the majority thought 
the domestic would, because her work had trained her in managing 
household affairs. A small but energetic minority maintained the 
superiority of the factory girl on the ground that a good wife must 
be something more than a housekeeper, and that the factory girl’s 
wider experience made her more of a companion for her husband, 
while she could easily gain what extra knowledge of housekeeping 
she needed. “They are of the opinion that the majority of girls 
learn something about housekeeping at home, and if not they have 
opportunity and time to learn it at night school.” 

There was emphatic agreement as to the advantage of factory 
work in regard to the social standing of the worker. A factory girl 
has a higher social standing, they thought, because she has time to 
improve herself, to attend clubs, parties, classes, dances; she mingles 
with people on an equal footing; she is independent and ambitious. 
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This agrees with what the domestic workers thought of their own 
relative status, except that the latter could see no reason for their 
inferior position, while the factory girls ascribe it ‘‘to the fact that 
the domestic worker has no time for social life and education, no 
opportunity to exercise freedom and self-direction.”’ 

The group of store employees was small, but represented every 
type of store worker from bundle wrapper to manager of a depart- 
ment. The: office employees were selected to represent the samo 
economic standing as that of the household workers. These two 
groups took practically the same view as the factory girls of the 
advantages and disadvantages of domestic service, except that they 
were even more positive than the latter that while the training of 
the household worker might fit her to be a good housekeeper it di 
not prepare her to be a companion to her husband after marriage. 

In order further to obtain the impartial judgment of these indus- 
trial workers as to the merits of domestic service as compared with, 
their own particular kind of work, they were asked to state what 
advice as to choice of employment they would give to an inquiring 
friend in whom they were much interested. 

Of the 149 girls who answered this question, 114 would advise their sisters to enter 
the store, office, or factory, as the case might be; 23 would advise household employ- 
ment; 12 would leave the choice to their sisters, since there are advantages and dis- 
advantages in all occupations. A curious thing is noticeable in the reasoning which 
the girls use in recommending household employment. They seem to choose ai 
altogether new basis for their advice. Almost no mention is made of the advantages 
which they admitted belonged to household employment, namely, health, wages, 
preparation for the duties of a wife. Their basis for advising household employment 
is, ‘‘Ifshe has no home or parents to look after her.” * * * The fact that domesti: 
service pays well, at least gives shelter, would make it.a refuge for the young, unskilled 
orphan. It would hardly be possible, however, to build up an occupation on the 
hope that there would be an unlimited supply of orphans who needed a home; neither 
is it patent that the girls who answered in this fashion would make efficient househol (| 
workers. 

Summing up the whole situation the commission finds that house - 
hold employment carries within itself no objectionable features, i: 
healthful, and pays well, but that it is performed under conditions 
which prevent self-direction and self-development of personal life. 
Of these conditions the most important and that on which tle 
others depend is the long and irregular hours. Until this is altered 
the supply of household workers will be insufficient. 

The report closes with a recommendation that the commission b« 
continued, and that efforts be made both to enlist the interest o/ 
employers in a further study of household employment from the 
point of view of wage-earners, and to secure their cooperation 1) 
practical experiments based on such a study. 

A second bulletin issued by the commission deals with an inquiry 
among the vocational educators of the country to learn their attituce 
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toward household work as a wage-earning occupation.' The first 
steps showed that they did not hold it in high esteem. 

When questioned as to the occupations which they would recommend girls to pre- 
pare for, or as to the occupations for which they are at present offering training, only 
one educator spontaneously includes household employment (household helpers) in 
his list. Household employment seems to be distinctly out of vogue. A woman of 
national reputation succinctly remarks: ‘‘After six years of investigation of women in 
industry I do not know what occupations to advise. [ know what occupations I 
should not advise.”’ She leaves no doubt as to the prominent place household em- 
ployment takes in this latter category. 

Like the working women questioned in the first study, the educators 
recognized that wages in domestic service are higher than in many of 
the factory and lower office positions; that the work is probably more 
healthful; that it may be a valuable means of training for a household 
of one’s own; and that the opportunity for steady employment is 
unexcelled; nevertheless, they were guiding the girls into almost any 
other kind of work and neglecting this altogether. A search for their 
reasons showed that the objections voiced by the girls themselves 
were at the basis of their attitude. The absolute control of the work- 
er’s whole time, the unstandardized and unsystematized character 
of the work, and the social drawbacks involved in taking it up lead 
them to feel that they prefer not to direct girls into this occupation. 
At the same time they see no objections to the work itself: 

The objection is to the monopoly which the occupation exerts over the girl's whole 
life. The work does not injure her mentally or physically, but the occupation is so 
conducted that it overshadows her whole life and prevents her from taking her normal 
place among her family, her friends, and in the community. They object to the hours 
which prevent a girl from living at home, from having the care and supervision of 
parents, from enjoying recreation in the same manner and at the same time as her 
friends, from entertaining in a normal fashion, from self-development along the line 
of personal choice. They object to the feudalistic relations between employer and 
employee, which make it appear to the world as if the girl has no freedom except at 
the sufferance of the employer, so that her self-respect is bruised and her social stand- 
ing in her own world is lowered. The abnormality of it is overpowering. 


As to the changes which would transform housework into a de- 
sirable occupation for which to train girls, a number of opinions are 
given varying in detail but all agreeing that the basic change must be 
the regulation of hours. It is not apparent that a household can be 
run with the fidelity to time schedule of a factory and still retain 
its character as a home, but somehow the work must be so sys- 
tematized that the worker can have definite and fixed hours beyond 
which she is absolutely free. Many think that as a part of this change 
the hélper should live outside of the empleyer’s home, receiving all 
her wages in money instead of having a part in food and lodging as 





‘The Road to Trained Service in the Household. Commission on Household Employment, Bulletin 


No. 2. 13 pp. National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
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at present. This, however, is a detail; the hours are the root of the 
difficulty, and until they have been brought under regulation, until 
the idea that the worker’s whole time, whether she is employed or 
not, belongs to her employer is relinquished, the household can not 
hope to compete for workers on equal terms with the factory, the 
store, and the office. 

The commission has issued a third bulletin,! which contains a bricf 
and readable discussion of the advantages of industrial employment 
in the matters of hours. definite work, chance for personal life, and 
social standing. 





EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND BOYS IN MUNITION WORKS IN ITALY. 


The Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro (Journal of the Italian 
Labor Department) for October 16, 1916, publishes the text of two 
circulars issued by the undersecretary for arms and munitions with 
regard to the employment of women in munition factories. The 
first of these circulars is dated August 23, and is addressed to various 
officials and administrative bodies. Having recapitulated numerous 
previous circulars as being based on a desire to promote the em- 
ployment of women at work which they are capable of performing, 
so as to release men for work requiring great strength or high skill, 
and also to find work and wages for the wives and other dependents 
of men called to the colors, the document proceeds to state that the 
results already attained, though considerable, are not sufficient. 
‘‘More must be done by following the examples set in Great Britain 
and in France.” 


In Italy (and particularly in southern Italy and Sicily) the employment of women 
in munition factories has met with passive resistance in some districts on the part oi 
employers, in others on the part of workmen, or, owing to prejudice and traditiona! 
notions, on the part of the women themselves, whose aversion has been unmistakal)|e 
and persistent. 

In France, where the question of staffs of male workers is even more pressing than 
it is in Italy, the undersecretary of state for arms and munitions has ordered (in a 
circular, dated July 20, 1916) that after August 20, with a preliminary eight days’ 
notice, all the conscripted workmen, without any exceptions, who are skilled merely 
in work on which they can be, and should be, replaced by women, are to be with- 
drawn. Attached to this order is a list of all the occupations to which the new pro- 
visions are applicable. Of course, the managers and foremen are to be kept on as 
conscripted workpeople. 

In Italy, for reasons stated above, it is not possible to contemplate an immediaic 
and general application of a measure analogous to the French order. Yet it is the 
intention of the department of arms and munitions that such a measure shal] be 
adopted gradually, with local modifications, as need arises. 

The district committees on industrial mobilization (assisted by the various pro- 
vincial commissions for testing munitions) are therefore to compile exact and complete 





1 What a Factory can Teach a Housewife. Commission on Household Employment, Bulletin No. 5. 
— pp. National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

2 From British Board of Trade Labor Gazette. December, 1916, pp. 452-453. 
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lists of the factories and the departments of factories devoted to the making of fuses, 
parts of fuses, bombs, diaphragms (for field telephones), and projectiles of small caliber 
(up to 87 mm.). Definite instructions are to be given by the aforesaid authorities to 
the managers of these factories for the purpose of insuring that by October 31 of this 
year 50 per cent of the men of military age, whether discharged men or men allocated 
to factory work, shall be replaced by as many women or boys. The latter are to be 
recruited specially from the pupils of secondary schools, to whom an appeal was 
recently made in a circular issued by the minister of education. 

Moreover, the factory managers are to be instructed that by December 31 the per- 
centage must be brought up to 80. 

In regard to the actual numbers corresponding to the percentages, special modifi- 
cations may be made in those districts where the girls and women are least fitted for, 
and least disposed toward, industrial employment. In regard to such modifications, 
special reports must be submitted for approval to the ministry. 

It is anticipated that as a result of such instructions there will be available, at the 
turn of the year, a large number of men who may be utilizable for work on shells of 
medium and large caliber and on such other work as can not be done by women and 
girls. Furthermore, it may be possible to restore a considerable number of men to 
the fighting ranks. 


The second circular published in the Bollettino is dated September 
28, and is devoted mainly to urging the various authorities to renewed 
and increased activity, in order to promote the employment of women. 
Sufficient progress, it is asserted, has not been made, much more being 
absolutely necessary in order to secure the safety of the country and 
to avoid unnecessary bloodshed. 


Much credit is due to women for what they have done. But it is by no means 
enough. Out of 355,349 persons employed in 882 munition works, only 45,628, or 13 
per cent, are women. 

It is necessary to remove the obstacles to the larger employment of women. What 
is required is a convinced, intelligent, widespread and vigorous propaganda that will 
destroy the preconceptions of manufacturers, the opposition of trade-unions, and inertia 
of women—such inertia being, fortunately, restricted to one locality. 

For such a propaganda much help would be afforded by an exhibition of schemes 
recently sanctioned for the moral and material benefit of working women. Emphasis 
must be laid on the fact that the employment of women is not a mere artifice to get 
work done at low wages for the sole profit of the employer. 

The recruitment of women for industrial work will be facilitated in proportion to 
the provision of means to safeguard their health and well-being, particularly in those 
transitory cases where it is necessary, owing to the exigencies of the time, to employ 
women on night work. 

Compliance with the laws made to insure decency, health, and safety from acci- 
dents—important as it is in normal times—is now more than ever necessary. 


The circular adds: 


It may be affirmed that as soon as manufacturers show plenty of initiative and of 
adaptiveness for this new type of labor and cease to cherish preconceived opinions 
as to the inferiority of women’s work and as to the low wages that it merits, the labor 
of women will respond splendidly to the utmost variety of demands. This is true 
not merely as to the highly satisfactory results of women’s work in the making of 
cartridges, fuses, and boxes for shells, but also in actual work on the shells themselves 
and on their fittings. In various workshops in Liguria and Lombardy women are 
intrusted not only with making shells of small caliber, but also with making those 
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of 102 mm., 105 mm., and even those of 449 mm. Thus it is evident that the field for 
utilizing the working powers of women is very wide, and that the very best results 
may be attained by admitting them toit. * * * The department expects to sce 
month by month, a marked and continuous increase in the percentage of women 
employed in the workshops devoted to the manufacture of the weapons necessary {or 
the attainment of victory. 





COMPULSORY ARBITRATION AND MINIMUM WAGE IN MUNITIONS 
INDUSTRY IN FRANCE. 


As a result of strikes in several French munition factories in the 
Paris district following upen demands for inereased wages, the Frenc), 
minister of munitions, on January 17, 1917, issued a report and 
decree providing for the establishment of permanent boards of con- 
ciliation and arbitration composed of equal numbers of represen ta- 
tives of employers and of workers, for the immediate investigation 
and adjustment of collective disputes. 

Immediately upon notice of a dispute the establishment is placed 
under military control and any cessation of work is prohibited under 
severe penalties. The decree provides for an immediate hearing and 
if conciliation fails, a decision of the board as arbitrator within 24 
hours after the hearing. In the case of the failure of the board to 
agree a referee must be appointed without delay and a decision 
rendered within 24 hours after a hearing. In case of difficulty in 
agreeing upon appointment of a referee, the minister of munitions 
may himself designate a referee or may himself render a decision 
upon the matters in dispute. The decision of the arbitration board 
or of the referee becomes effective immediately upon its approval hy 
the minister of munitions, and if any employer or the employees refuse 
to comply with the decision the establishment or the employees sha!! 
be immediately placed under military control. 

The text of the minister’s report and decree follows: 


REPORT OF THE MINISTER OF MUNITIONS UPON THE REGULATION OF 


DISPUTES IN MUNITIONS FACTORIES. 
Mr. PRESIDENT: 


The suspensions of work which have occurred lately in several establishments e1- 
gaged in the manufacture of war materials in the Paris district have caused some 
uneasiness among the public and the armies. 

The effect, however, which some isolated movements of this kind might have upor 
the results of the immense work now in actual progress in all France certainly shoul! 
not. be exaggerated. It is only fair to give due credit for the persevering and regu':: 
efforts with which male and female workers in factories of war materials have pc: 
formed their work day and night, often working long hours overtime and under aggr:- 
vating and unwonted conditions. It is equally fair to recognize that the increase: 
cost of living has caused special hardship to this class of workers, because frequent! \ 
their new employment bas torn them from their family life and former conditions oi 
living. 

Nevertheless, it is inadmissible that possible disputes bet ween this class of worker 
and their employers should be accompanied by a suspension of work caused either by 
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acts of the employer or by those of the workmen, since such a suspension of work, 
however limited, always has the effect of reducing the maximum output of the 


factories. 
In such cases it is therefore legitimate, in the national interest, to impose on both 


a a procedure of compulsory conciliation and arbitration w his h, while leaving 
to the parties to the dispute full opportunity for asserting and defe nding their case, 
insures the indispensable continuity of the production of war materials. 

With this object in view, the draft of the decree, which I have the honor to submit, 
establishes in industrial districts, permanent boards of conciliation and arbitration, 
recourse to which shall be obligatory in case of collective disputes between employers 
and workmen in the manufacture of armaments, munitions, and war materials. 

The composition of these boards and the regulations decreed for their functions seem 
to give to both parties full guaranties that their cause will be properly represented 
and sustained, and consequently makes any suspension of work under these conditions 
without object and unlawful. Lastly, in reserving to the minister of munitions the 
right of approval of the decisions of the boards (without which the decisions do not 
become effective), and in certain cases, even the final decision, the procedure pro- 
vided in the proposed decree guarantees to the interested parties that the decision 
rendered will be prompted only by justice and by the predominant anxiety for the 
national defense. 

Since all these guaranties are given to the two parties, it is out of the question that 
anybody could object to the application by the authorities responsible for the national 
defense, of the powers vested in them by the law on military requisition, to that party 
which refuses to submit to the above procedure or to accept the arbitral decision—it 
always being understood that recourse to these powers will be exercised with full 
regard to law and equity. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 
The Minister of Munitions (Le ministre de Varmament et des fabrications de guerre). 


TEXT OF DECREE OF MINISTER OF MUNITIONS OF JANUARY 17, 1917, FOR 
REGULATION OF DISPUTES IN MUNITIONS FACTORIES. 


ArticLE 1. Employers, workmen, and salaried persons in private establishments, 
factories, and enterprises engaged in the manufacture of armaments, munitions, and 
war materials, shall, in case of a dispute of a collective nature relating to conditions 
of labor, not be permitted to break the contract of labor, nor to stop or cease work 
before having submitted the questions in dispute to conciliation and arbitration, 
such as are provided for in the following articles. 

Art. 2. There shall be established under the supervision of the minister of muni- 
tions, in such districts as shall be determined by him for this purpose, a permanent 
board of conciliation and arbitration composed of an equal number of representa- 
tives of employers and workers, but not less than two of each class. These repre- 
sentatives are to be exempt from military duty. 

Arr. 3. The collective differences shall be stated by a declaration made to the con- 
troller of labor, either by the employer or his representative or by a workman bear- 
ing a written authorization, free of stamp duty, signed by at least 20 other workmen. 

Arr. 4, The controller of labor shall notify the board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, provided for in article 2, and advise the minister of munitions, who shall desig- 
nate a representative of his office to appear before the committee for the hearing. 

The committee shall assemble at the local mayor’s office without undue delay, hear 
the parties one or more times, and if terms of conciliation are not reached by them, it 
shall issue, within 24 hours after the last hearing its decision as arbitr: tor which shall 
be placed on record and signed by each member of the committee. 

Arr. 5. If a unanimous decision can not be rendered by the arbitrators, they shall 
designate one or more referees. If an agreement is not reached as to this appoint- 
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ment, the minister of mufitions has the authority either to designate referees or to 
referee the dispute himself. 

Arr. 6. The referee or referees summoned without delay by the controller of labor, 
shall hear the arbitrators and the parties, and within 24 hours after the hearing shall 
render their decision in a written report. ; 

The decision of th> arbitration board provided for in articles 4 and 5 shall be in 
force as soon as it has been officially approved by the minister of munitions or by his 
order, and been posted in the workrooms by the employer or, if he fails to do so, by 
the controller of labor, at the expense of the employer. 

Art. 7. If the minister himself acts as referee, his decision shall be published and 
becomes effective in the same manner. 

Arr. 8. If the employer refuses to conform to the decision of the arbitration board, 
the industrial establishment shall be placed under military control in accordance with 
articles 58 and 60 of the law of July 3, 1877, amended by the laws of March 5, 1890, 
July 17, 1898, April 17, 1901, March 27, 1906, and July 23, 1911. 

Arr, 9, If the decision of the arbitration board orders the payment to the workmen, 
in accordance with the decree of August 10, 1899, of sums, supplementary to the 
wages, or otherwise, and if the employer refuses to conform to such order, the adminis- 
trative personnel-of the industrial establishment shall be placed, in virtue of the dis- 
position above mentioned, under:military control for the purpose of effecting the 
necessary payments. 

The sums necessary to make these payments shall be advanced by the ministry of 
munitions, to be subsequently retained from sums due to the employer by the State. 

Art. 10. Should there be workmen refusing to comply with the arbitrator’s decision, 
they shall be placed under military control in accordance with article 5, paragraph 
8, or of articles 58 and 60 of the law of July 3, 1877, before cited. 

Arr. 11. Whenever the controller of labor is served with a notice of a collective 
dispute, he shall immediately give notice of it to the district military authority. 

From the time of the notification of the controller of labor of the dispute until the 
posting of the decision of the arbitration board the above-named military authority 
shall place under military control (in conformity with articles 58 and 60 of the law 
of July 3, 1877, amended by the laws of March 5, 1890, July 17, 1898, April 17, 1901, 
March 27, 1906, and July 23, 1911) the entire directing administrative personnel and 
the working force of the establishment, so that order and continuity of production may 
be maintained. 

Arr. 12. The provisions of the arbitral decision, rendered for one or more establish- 
ments or for one or more classes of workers, may, by decision of the minister of muni- 
tions, be made applicable in the district affected, to all or a portion of the other 
establishments in this district or to other occupational groups which may be found 
in comparable conditions. 

Arr. 13. The provisions of this decree are not applicable to mobilized persons, for 
whom the conditions of work shall continue to be determined by the controller of labor, 
in conformity with the normal and current conditions in the specific occupations in 
the district. 


NEW REGULATIONS AS TO WAGES OF WORKERS IN MUNITIONS 
FACTOR‘ES. 


The new regulations concerning earnings of male and female workers engaged in 


the manufacture of armaments, munitions, and war materials in Paris and in the 
Department of the Seine, are as follows: 


1, 


The rates of pay provided for in the schedule hereto attached shall not be considered 
as effecting in any case a decrease in wages which may be higher at present, whether 
they be basic or piecework wages. 
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This schedule represents, with respect to the miniinum wages, and with respect to 
piecework, the minimum hourly wages which should be earned by an average worker 
working normally, but in neither the one nor the other case do they preclude higher 


wages. 







2. BASIC RATES. 





A basic rate is established for occupationsin Paris and the Department of the Seine. 
The basic rate shall be uniform for all workers, male and female, performing identical 
work. 

The lowest wages paid must assure the minimum necessary to provide a living. 
Premiums, extra pay, etc., constitute supplementary earnings corresponding to the 
increased production of male and female workers more apt and more enduring. 

This schedule of rates and the present regulations shall be posted in the workshops 
in accordance with regulations issued by the controller of labor. 









3. PIECEWORK. 









The rate of pay for piecework must be fixed in a manner to permit an average 

workman, working normally, to earn a minimum computed on the basic rate, and a 

bonus determined by the scale appended here (minimum hourly wage for piecework). 
In case of disputes, the burden of proof rests on the employer to establish the fact 

that the piece rate surely permits the earning of the bonus provided 

There is no limitation of rate provided for piecework. 









4. PREMIUMS (GRATUITIES OR ENGLISH PREMIUMS), 





Male and female workers, to whom work may not be assigned at piece rates, may 
receive premiums or gratuities above the basic rate. 

Their minimum earnings in that case (basic rate plus the premium or gratuity) must 
be fixed at the minimum piece rate of workers oi the same class employed on like 
manufactures and working at piece rates. 








5. EARNINGS OF WOMEN AT PIECEWORK. 






For work exactly identical, performed under the same conditions by men and by 
women, the piecework wages paid the women shall not be less than those paid to 
men. *If one part of the work done by the men (setting up machines, regulating tools, 
or supplementary care) is ‘hot performed by the women, or if male workers must be 
provided in order to make operation possible, the total earnings of the women, plus 
the general expenses which the employment of women necessitates, shall not be less 
than that which men earn who perform all parts of the same work. 










6. STABILITY OF PIECEWORK RATES. 










The rates for piecework may only be decreased in case of actual modifications in 
machines having an influence on production and in proportion to that modification. 

During the period of training of the workers, male or female, or during the period 
of adaptation required for new work, the proper rate of earnings shall not be less 
than the minimum rate known as the English rate, defined above in paragraph 2 of 
article 4, 







7. IMPERFECT WORK. 





If piecework is rejected because of imperfection and deductions are made from the 
earnings of male or female workers, such rejected work must be rendered useless in 
their presence. If, however, such imperfect work can be utilized by correction of 
the imperfection, of which the controller shall be the judge, the worker shall receive 
earnings as per schedule less costs of correction of the imperfection. 


81733°—17——3 
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8. STOPPAGE OF WORK FOR CAUSES NOT INHERENT IN THE WORKERS. 


In case of stoppage of work by accident to the machinery, lack of material, or any 
other causes not inherent in the laborers, the workers, male or female, shall be paid 
an allowance representing the loss of earnings during the period of unemployment. 
The sum thus paid as a substitute for earnings shall not take into account piecework 
earnings, or premium. Time lost in this manner shall be paid for at the basic rate. 


9. PIECEWORK TICKETS. 


Work tickets for piece rate or bonus work must show the district basic and special] 
rate and the various bonuses. 

The tickets must also show the number of pieces produced and the wage per unit 
and must be delivered to each worker on commencing work. 


10. RATE SHEETS. 


Rate sheets shall be prepared in conformity to a uniform model which will permit 
workers to easily determine the equality of wages in the different establishments. 
The model rate sheet will be prepared by the controller of labor. 


ll. EMPLOYMENT. 


Regulations shall be established fixing the conditions of discharge and reemploy- 
ment; they shall at all times guarantee the workers against earnings inferior to their 
individual ability, and assure the regularity of production of articles necessary for the 


national defense. 
12. PENALTIES. 


The system of penalties, in force in a certain number of workshops, shall be revised 
by a mixed commission appointed by the minister of munitions. 


13. APPLICATION. 


All differences arising in the application of these regulations shall, in cases of indi- 
viduals, be laid before the controller of labor and, in collective cases, before the com- 
mittee above provided for. 

The earnings of special classes of workers, male or female, not specified in the present 
schedule, and which do not come under any of the specifiéd classes, shall be fixed on 
identical bases by the action of the same commission. 


14. REvIsIoON. 


The present rate schedule may be modified on demand of either the employers 
or workmen’s organizations. | 


BASIC MINIMUM WAGE SCALE. 
Unskilled workers. 


Basic wage: Men, 0.80 franc [15.4 cents]; women, 0.65 franc [12.5 cents]. Average 
minimum hourly wage for piecework: Men, 1 franc [19.3 cents]; women, 0.75 franc 
[14.5 cents]. 
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Skilled workers. 








Average 
hourly mini- 
| mum wage 
for piecework. 


Occupation. Basic wage. 





Cents. Francs. 

Fitters, semiskilled | 0.7 14.5) | 0.95 
Fitters, setters up, inspectors ; 19. 1. 30 
ool fitters J ' 21. 
f 19. 


Correctors, tool makers 

Tinsmiths, sheet-iron workers 
a gL a EE Ie, a ay ae 
Solderers’ helpers 

Solderers, autogen: 

Hammer work skilled pattern makers ; 
Small forges: Blacksmith’s helpers (hand), and tool makers.............. 


Nn be 


— ee ee ee ee 
See Cs +e. ae 


hmm 


— 


Co bo CO Or Ge CODD WW Ow 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, JANUARY 16, 
1917, TO FEBRUARY 15, 1917. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secretary exercised his good offices between January 16, 1917, and 
February 15, 1917, in nine labor disputes. The companies involved, 
the number of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as 
information is available, were as follows: 


NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR THROUGH 
LTS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, JAN. 16 TO FEB. 15, 1917. 








| 
W orkmen affected. | 


. are Result. 
Indirectly. 


| 





Strike of employees at American Smelting & Refining Co., Perth Adjusted. 
Amboy an aurer, N. J. 

Strike, Wm. M. Crane Stove Works, Jersey City, N. J ! Pending. 

Strike of machinists, Philadelphia, Pa Do. 

Strikes of shirt makers, Philadelphia, Pa Do. 

Strikes of garment workers, Philadelphia, Pa | Do. 

Strike, Claus Spreckels rrefinery, Philadelphia, Pa 1 ! Do. 

Lockout, Clark Bros. machine shop, Olean, N.Y 5 d (1 Do. 

Controversy in bridge and building Se, St. Louis & San ) Do. 
Francisco (Frisco) R. R., Newburg, Mo.,and West Tulsa, Okla. 

Strike, Remington Arms o., Bridgeport, Conn Do, 





1 Not reported. 

The following cases have been disposed of: 
Strike of cigar makers, Detroit, Mich.: Unable to adjust. 
Strike, New Cornelia Copper Co., Ajo, Ariz.: Adjusted. 


Strike of textile workers, Iron Works mills, M. C. D. Borden & Sons Co., Fall River, 
Mass.: Adjusted. 
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NEW AGREEMENT IN THE DRESS AND WAIST INDUSTRY, NEW YORK CITY, 


During a period of several months the dress and waist makers’ 
local No. 25 of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
New York City, submitted to the Dress and Waist Manufacturers’ 
Association certain demands, asking for changes in the provisions of 
the protocol of peace entered into between the union and the asso- 
ciation on January 18, 1913, including subsequent amendatory 
decisions of the board of arbitration. These demands were met by 
the manufacturers’ association, under date of January 9, 1917, by 
countersuggestions, and an agreement failing, the whole matter was 
referred to the board of arbitration created by the protocol to which 
reference has been made. While reserving action on a few points in 
controversy, the board of arbitration in a decision effective January 
29, 1917, granted several of the demands of the union and of the 
association, and, in denying others, submitted in lieu thereof rulings 
to govern the future action of both sides in dispute. 

The union requested that the wages and earnings of the workers 
in the industry be increased 20 per cent, and that the number of 
working hours per week be reduced to 48. Both of these demands 
were denied. The board, however, fixed the number of hours at 
49—9 on the first five days and 4 on Saturdays and Sundays—and 
established a schedule of weekly minimum wages representing 
increases ranging from 54 to 16% per cent.’ As illustrative of the 
changes in wages it may be stated that the union asked for an hourly 
base rate of 50 cents for tuckers, closers, sleeve setters, buttonhole 
makers, and hemmers, and of 35 cents for hemstitchers, lace runners, 
and button sewers. The association rejected this and offered to pay 
40 cents per hour to tuckers, 35 cents to closers, sleeve setters, and 
hemmers, 38 cents to buttonhole makers, and a minimum of $12 per 
week to hemstitchers on week work, with no base rates for lace 
runners and button sewers. The board of arbitration determined upon 
a piecework basis,’ the rates to be fixed so as to yield to the average 
experienced tucker, closer, hemmer, and buttonhole maker not !ess 
than 50 cents for each hour of continuous work, and to hemstitchers, 
lace runners, and button sewers not less than 38 cents. 

Some difficulty having arisen as to the settlement of price dis- 
putes, the union requested that the protocol be amended by pro- 
viding that all price disputes be adjusted within one week, workers 
not being required to do work on disputed garments after the lapse 
of such week. The association refused to accede to this demand, but 
it was granted by the board of arbitration in a modified form pro- 
viding that “all price disputes shall be adjusted by the second pay 

1 This schedule to be in force pending the change to piecework basis a3 mentioned in footnote *. 


2 It further decided that all shops in which operating had been done by the week should change the system 
to piecework, the chief clerks having the power to make exemptions wherever necessary. 
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day for the garments in dispute; if not then adjusted, payment shall 
be made then and thereafter until adjustment at the maximum of 
the disputed prices; any excess over the finally adjusted price thus 
paid shall be deducted or reimbursed when the price shall have been 
finally adjusted.” 

On this matter of price disputes the association submitted a request 
that no worker in a shop shall be eligible to membership on a price 
committee unless said worker shall have been a constant worker in 
such shop for at least 6 months. In denying this request the board 
of arbitration provided that “a price committee shall be elected by 
the employees in the shop at a regular shop meeting, if possible from 
among workers who have been employed in that shop not less than 
from one to three months,”’ 

As to the status of some of the workers, the union felt that the 
provision against admitting any new cutters’ apprentices into the 
industry should be extended for a period of two years after April 19, 
1917, and that the head cutter, also known as the foreman cutter, 
should be entitled to the same rights and protection of the protocol 
as other members of the union. Both of these requests were denied. 
However, the further request of the union that the provision of the 
protocol concerning equal distr‘bution of work be made to apply to 
all classes of workers, including cutters, was granted in part, the 
provision being made that it shall apply to all full-fledged cutters, 
but as to other cutters shall be optional with the employer. 

The union also felt that it was necessary to protect workers from 
discharge upon being eligible to higher rate of pay because of length 
of service, such discharge being resorted to by the employer to evade 
paying the higher rate, and asked that the association subscribe to 
this request. It was rejected, however, but the board of arbitration, 
after considering the demand for several months, decided in favor of 
the union and declared that a discharge for the reason given shall be 
deemed a wrongful discharge. 

Some difference of opinion having arisen as to what constitutes a 
reorganization of an establishment as provided for in the protocol, 
the union sought to have an amendment adopted defining a reorgani- 
zation aS meaning one necessitated by the permanent curtailment of 
the employer’s business or a fundamental change in the character of 
the business, with the further provisions that ‘‘no shop chairman or 
member of the price committee shall be discharged on account of such 
reorganization,’ and that “such reorganization shall be undertaken 
only at the beginning of the season,’’ discharges at that time to be 
determined on the basis of seniority of employment. This demand 
of the union was rejected by the association, but the board of arbi- 
tration granted it with the exception of the last two clauses, begin- 
ning with the word “such.” 
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The union also thought that the clause in the protocol relating to 
the registration of outside shops should be amended by adding “and 
no member of the association shall have any work done by a firm not 
a member of the association or under contract with the union, nor 
shall any member of the association buy ready-made garments from 
such firm. In all cases in which an association member shall sell oy 
deliver goods to another person or concern to be made up into gar- 
ments and to be resold or are delivered to such member the goods 
shall be cut on the premises of the association member and shall be 
delivered in cut form.” While reserving its decision on the first part 
of this demand, the board of arbitration denied the request because 
of that portion of it beginning with the word “nor.” 

In their counterdemands the manufacturers’ association asked 
that a definite time limit be set for the duration of the protocol and 
that all questions of wages, hours, etc., be so set forth that there would 
be no changes, at least until the termination of the protocol. The 
board of arbitration fixed two years beginning January 1, 1917, as 
the life of the protocol, and provided that it may be renewed for 
further periods of two years, unless written notice of termination is 
given by either party, under certain conditions; and that during such 
period of two years no change in its terms shall be made except ‘‘in 
case of some great emergency affecting either the specific industry 
or business conditions generally in the country.’’ The board of 
arbitration reserved the right to judge as to the existence of this 
emergency. However, wages, base rates, and hours are subject to 
revision by the board, on application by either party not later than 
the ist of November in any year. As to proposed changes in the 
protocol, if the parties disagree and the matter is submitted to the 
board of arbitration both sides shall be bound by its decision. Com- 
plaints of violation of any part of the protocol shall be filed in writing 
within 10 days after such violation shall have been brought tothe 
notice of the chief clerks. Controversies as to wages or settlement of 
prices, wherein the clerks fail to agree, are, according to the decision 
of the board, to be submitted to the committee of immediate action 
instead of the board of protocol standards as heretofore. 

The board of arbitration refused to grant the request of the manu- 
facturers’ association that a clause be inserted to provide that the 
union shall compensate the manufacturer for all loss caused by stop- 
page of work, but granted the request that the board of protocol 
standards be denied the judicial powers heretofore enjoyed by it. 

The request of the association that there be established three dif- 
ferent grades for apprentices in the various branches of week work 
was reserved for future decision. The request of the union relative 
to the admission of new members into the association and the re- 
quest relative to the right to send representatives into a workshop 
for certain purposes were also reserved for further consideration. 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 36, 1916. 


The report of the Chief of the Division of Information of the Bu- 
reau Of Immigration,’ for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, pre- 
sents the results of the Federal employment work of the Department 
of Labor for the first full year during which amything approximating 
a national employment system has existed. To facilitate the carry- 
ing on of this work the country is divided into 20 zones, each having 
a central office known as zone headquarters. In addition to these 
there are 62 sub-branch offices. Since each zone reports directly to 
the Division of Information, facts concerning labor conditions 
throughout the country are as reliable and up-to-date as can be ob- 
tained. ‘The following table shows the work of the service since its 
establishment: 


Number of jobs secured yearly from 1907 to date. 


Actually placed, fiscal years— 
1908 and 1909 


Number of applications for jobs yearly to date. 
Fiscal years— 

1908 and 1909 }, 477 
, 239 
30, 657 
», 213 
9, 891 
9, 393 
90, 119 
, 481 


415, 470 


The most striking fact in the preceding figures is the large increase 
in the number of applicants and jobs secured during 1915, the year 
in which the zone system was put in operation, and the still larger 
increase during the following year. 

Throughout this development of the Federal employment service 
it has been the purpose of the Department of Labor to supplement 
rather than displace the work of States and municipalities in this 





1 Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, pp. 143 
173. Washington, 1916. 
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field, because it is recognized that the latter enjoy facilities that 
are not within the reach of the Federal Government. 

The Department of Labor has received active cooperation from 
the Departments of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and the 
Post Office Department. The report of the Chief of the Division of 
Information suggests that still further cooperation by the Post 
Office Department would be of advantage in bringing together 
those desiring employment and those securing labor. 

On May 1, 1916, a division was organized to be devoted to the 
employment of women and girls, and one for young men and boys. 
The organization of a division for aged people is contemplated. 

Just prior to the harvesting of the grain crop of 1916 the Depart- 
ment of Labor was advised by the labor commissioners of Oklahoma, 
Kansas, North Dakota, and South Dakota that their States would 
require 6,000, 35,000 to 40,000, 10,000, and 8,000 harvesters, respec- 
tively. The inspector in charge of zone No. 2 was directed to open 
headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., in order intelligently to direct 
applicants for work to the grain fields. Since this work extended 
beyond the end of the fiscal year, a full report is not available. 

The following table gives a summary of the work done by the 
Federal employment service in the various zones: 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916. 


























Opportunities received. Applications for empleyment. 

Zone headquarters. Applica- Persons ‘ 

7 a. Persons | tions for | referred to eens 

help. applied for. omnia: od placed. 
1 | Boston, Mass...................---- 44 2, 156 824 155 148 

2| New York, N. Y. (includes New- 
a ttititbs cbs detdvakewais sd 2, 618 16, 441 18, 933 9, 819 7, 657 
3 | Re en 026 11, 357 10, 438 4,675 3, 226 
4 | Baltimore, Md...-.-.-.-.-.-...---. 218 1 542 1, 904 1, 904 
5 | Norfolk, Va.......0...02..020-0 eee , 1s 874 846 428 360 
6 | Jacksonville, Fla................... 178 2, 461 5, 747 1, 592 1, 421 
7 | New Orleans, La................... 76 2, 891 239 40 
s SID, cnideenudesdataness 59 477 1, 143 149 61 
9 | Cleveland, Ohio..................-. 276 1, 505 1, 334 593 202 
10 RAE RE SEE 2, 6x9 28, 147 56, 6 26, 721 25, #92 
1 | Minneapolis, Minn................. 378 
12 | St. Louis, Mo. (includes Kansas 

Ce iiinebeenstgccatpeenecqsede. <0 568 7, 216 7, 713 3, 420 2, 462 
13 OOo ik wide kai> - 1 lil 1 600 260 62 
14 ili tieiscadiniaa anes + 154 194 144 16 
15 | Seattle, Wash...................... 7, 109 885 051 14, 926 14, 585 
16 | Portland, Oreg...............-...-. 4, 458 12,177 10, 175 10, 533 9, 545 
17 | San Francisco, Cal................. 2,170 3, 670 14, 659 3,312 2, 466 
18 | Los Angeles, Gal...............---. 5, 158 12) 692 5, 705 4, 740 
all aE Le ei tae ett 75, 195 

















From this table it will be seen that the New York branch, which 
was for many years the principal distributing center, stands fourth 
in the number of persons actually placed, Chicago being first, Seattle, 
second, and Portland, Oreg., third. 
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The following table shows by occupations the number of applicants 
for work and the number of applicants actually placed during the 
fiscal year 1916: 


NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT AND OF PERSONS ACTUALLY PLACED 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916, BY OCCUPATIONS. 











Occupation. 


Applica- 


Number of— 


Persons 
actually 
placed. 


tions for 
employ- 
ment. 





Number of 


| 
Applica- 
tions for 
employ- 
ment. 


Occupation. Persons 


actually 
placed. 








Bookbinders 


Butchers 

Boys (16 to 20) 

Carpenters and cabinetmakers 

Chauffeurs 

ae — and ac- 
countan 


Drivers, teamsters, etc 
Dyers and cleaners 
Electricians 


Fruit pickers and =... 
Furriers and fur workers... 


Iron and steel workers 


omnes and watchmakers. . 

a 

Laeeeey erage see 
weed and scientific 

Locksmiths 





| Metal workers (not iron and 


Painters and glaziers. 

Pattern makers.. aids sna 
Photographers................ 
Plasterers... . .| 
Plumbers and steam fitters. 
Porters, hotel help, etc.. oe 


I ee 
Salesmen and solicitors...... 
Saddlers and harness makers . 
nn Soe dcncccoebe 
SES eee 
Shipwrights and joiners... 
Sn. on wales 
Stonecutters and drillers... ... 
a indgnndnoWene ad 
Tanners and curriers. . 
ai tonnes 
Telegraph and tele phone op- 
OTBSORB...0.2- nec csccccessrees 





Lae a fale a EASES. 
holsterers. . | 
atchmen and ‘messe ngers.. wt 

Weavers, ame, ete 

ER Er 

Ww heelwrights . pe amie ies cuyacanl 

Joodworkers, etc.......... oe! 





Mariners, seamen, etc 
Masons and bricklayers 


I. cnc owh tea deeasse | 














1 Juvenile workers without indication of sex. : lentastee e of helpers. 


Of the 75,195 persons who found employment through the Federal 
employment service, 46,546, or 61.9 per cent, were ordinary laborers; 
58,263 (77.48 per cent) were American citizens, and of this latter 
number, 57,727 (99.08 per cent) were native Americans. Fifty-four 
races or peoples and 66 different occupations were represented in 
the total number of persons placed. 





WORK OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND OF PROVINCIAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS IN CANADA. 


In the following table data are presented for January, 1916, and 
January, 1917, relative to the operations of public employment 
offices. Figures furnished for the United States are for State employ- 
ment bureaus in 15 States, municipal employment bureaus in 8 
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States, a State-city employment bureau in 1 State, and a city-private 
employment bureau in 1 State. Figures are also given for 2 Canadian 
employment bureaus. 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1916 AND 1917. 
UNITED STATES. 






























































Persons applying 
for work. | 
“Uns | asked to rrred | 
ons as or referr ositi 
State and city. fromem-|} byem- | now to posi- | filled. 
ployers. | ployers. registra- Renew- | tions. 
tions. | %8- 
California (municipal): 
Berkeley— iit 
I MNES Fac vied ice tidikeced 118 131 182 617 131 131 
/ _ ““ eGeRerreengrreer: 202 231 161 562 228 22) 
o— 
PR INU. nd craththserneesoee 145 254 826 44 281 243 
RRs 1 Oe SE 232 422 543 77 472 415 
Sacramento— 
SRM, OB 50S 133 267 70 f 267 267 
Jan » BOEE bb bbabercerveasoneeee 176 221 83 1) (4) 221 
California (State): 
Oakland— 
January, 1917... ................-. 676 871 df Peers 927 705 
ento— 
Jan Rt ae Pee ee 219 433 | ey 321 245 
San Franc 
Be Pe Se ey ee ce 1, 069 1,729 1,908 |.......... 1, 818 1, 324 
Total: 
RRC UR ASE ER Og OEE, | SE AS" a 679 641 
At. ae Ee, >: eee eee 23,766 83,138 
Connecticut (State): a 
Bri t— 
ae. . oo 652 () (1) (?) (?) 145 
. 4 JERRRORSE A SOS aoe 713 @) - (4) (4) (*) 624 
Hartford— 
Se BO i BIE, 480 (1) (1) (?) (1) 380 
PRE SUED ps ac) catcenmeaet anon 835 (1) (1) (#) (7) 688 
New Haven— 
Sameey, 1098. ooo dene 444 (1) (1) (4) (1) 312 
SN, GUE vos coco e ws nn cnanaan 823 (*) (1) (?) (?) 701 
Norwich— 
SCO. 20! = 8 hon 5 A+ oo BO 190 (1) (4) (*) (1) 178 
January, 1917......... yp eqecscesece 259 (?) (1) () (*) 234 
Water bury— 
January, 1916. .............0000.0.. 174 (1) (1) (1) (1) 111 
PO SUR icwcc cv copequvevceds 159 (1) (1) (4) (2) 109 
— 
I atin Kilo wsid ohn saben Seah < oda cue tees a cheleaainwwah 1) 1, 126 
PEND LD. Sioa BEAL 14.6> <1 nbs i303 22k0ck os cues ce (1) 2, 356 
Colorado (State): 
Colorado 8 
January, 1916... .................. (4) 456 (1) (1) (*) 399 
PE TIS 6 wcinaviccewae<+-ccuse 410 410 522 (4) 336 336 
Denver No, 1— 
MD tia wiewshewithin~cumeese (4) 138 (1) (1) (1) 100 
January, 1917. 232.52... scuk ee eaee 155 155 4378 (4) 135 135 
my No, 2— ‘ - , ( , ’ 
GUMRTY) BORG. 6c ccc cc cece csacses 1) 1 1) 1) 1) 03 
PTD isc acsedsivnes «eosie~ 143 143 143 | (1) 107 107 
SO ive ddsccdvccoccceess (4) 117 ! (1) (1) 112 
ee hii nne a nesennes (1) (1) {i} (1) (1) (4) 
bias > unary, 1916 I 714 
a eh Se PEE CE Se OPES PA ee ee Pe ea ts ‘ 
a ER oti Eieeott spnpteted iepptis | $578] 6578 
1 Not re ; 
* Ineclu figures for State employment offices not in operation in January, 1916, but not including 
figures for not 
Including for State employment offices not in operation in January, 1916. 
4 Number ying for work. 
5 Not incl figures for Pueblo, not reported. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1916 AND 1917—Continued. 
UNITED STATES--Continued. 








Persons applying 
Applica-| Persons for work. Persons 
ee 1068 oo |) referred | Positions 
to posi- filled. 
tions. 


State and city. from em-| by em- New 


ployers. | ployers. | registra- Renew- 


als. 











Illinois (municipal): 
Chicago— 


January, 1916 20 
January, 1917 21 


Indiana (State): 
Fort Wayne— 
January, 1916 


January, 1917. 
indiana — 


January, 1917 
South Bend— 
January, 1916 
SE MEET Givaduaded cecnceess tex 


Total: 
January, 1916 
eee 














Towa (State): 
Des Moines— 
EE ee 
Kansas (State): 
Topeka— 
January, 1916 
ED So n0'5ccchscctoccscce 


Kentucky (city, private): 
Lowievitie. i 











825 
1,000 
Kentucky (State): 
Louisville— 
Re MI Ss os cleo nec dec 
ES a FS ee ae 
Total: 
January, 1916 
eS eee 


Michigan (State): 
Battle Creek— 








January, 1916 (*) 
January, 1917 4, 030 
Flint— 
SN MAS... soo ndekocath asouss 
January, 1917 
Grand Rapids— 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 
Jackson— 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 
Kalamazoo— 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 





Ti: — 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 

Muskegon ‘— 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 

w— 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 


‘Total: 











January, 1917 
! Not reported. 
3 Estimated. 
8’ Number applying for work. 
4 Opened Jan. 15, 1916. 


5 Exclusive of figures for office at Bay City opened since January, 1916, and inclusive of figures for office 
at Muskegon opened Jan. 15, 1916. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1916 AND 1917—Continued. 
UNITED STATES— Continued. 

















| ee 
phok ya Ks ; Rewons 
as or ™ referr 
State and city. by em- New to posi- 
ployers. registra- Renew- 
tions. als. 
Minnesota (State): 
are, ie (1) (1) a 
EE Bsc naccckcasanbeeaaie 
Pe ! eee se @) (@) f 
nea — 
ieaunry, Pas ands abuschponsdans (*) (*) (*) 
st seneeey DOT elke onadaccpeneeo st (1) (4) (1) 
- Paul-- 
I con axphagiiaasstes (1) (*) (1) 
OEE (4) (7) (?) 
Total: 
PET, TEND. 0s canscincanhbalen cic thease ss «as ans Serre et 
January, 19i7.........-.---- FEROS ee tesleseeees ees [nteeeeeee: 
Missouri (State): 
Kansas City— nf 
ees 112 2173 (1) 
- jemery, FRR tn: SERENE F. 620 (?) (?) 
. Joseph— 
RNs MEIN, «o obacuaa opencicccas 535 2570 (1) 
o January, 1017... .....06d0-0------8 887 (*) (3) 
AG UBB 6S sis ive ciaedowe ds: 239 2730 | (1) 
SE g SEED wud. Santibsincctswesdts 1, 060 (*) (?) 
Total: 
- > ae SPOR 6p LL EieLs. 5 +0.de chain teedanee goss ative h 
REET SSE UL TR: Se waite See 
Montana (municipal): 
o> 1916 407 (1) (4) 
Sg MD 6 66 hg anes coos cocscees 7 
SEE, THEE « Sadcoekovcccaeyoted @) | 400 
New York (municipal): 
New York City— 
PEL BEND, cde vaahesegsesceaee 1,592 1,999 0 
 -_ reese 3, 320 2, 790 1 
New York (State): 
Tenuary, Biak> karsahdnensemowain 422 612 280 
5B bo conde BOE 4 ches sos weedébesaace 793 521 334 
roo = 
Sananty, Soi ca ich ceseesnided 1, 489 1, 530 564 
° PL Seas bsp nnasinks «sens 2,565 1, 436 671 
‘alo— 
January, 1916. ..........-.---.---- 778 754 333 
BR Jahuary, 1917. ......------+--++++- 1,779 1, 478 98 
oc — 
ct eerenadades 4 692 282 
January, 1917... ...... 2 --0405----0- 1,828 936 720 
» A Re Serer 594 569 155 
January, 1917.........----++------ 1, 341 893 227 
Total: 
January, 1916... .. bp, RBS ey ete SE ae Rp Ro ioP. Son balay 6,935 
RT. 5 toh bo'v<s de tht oui Mans 0+ oeden|venennne>aagatierall 12, 705 
Ohio (State-city): 
y= P 
BR: Ce coe indndes 1, 481 949 1, 767 1, 276 
P ee BORE obits cadpae<dahossdes . 2,097 876 2, 104 1, 824 
Rie ae ) 1,289} 1,797 4, 500 1, fi 
eye SEs cect nk nee ss ocuke « 1,553 1, 690 3, 280 ‘ 
SS eee 5, 493 2, 026 7, 828 4, 202 
ae Pree eee te 7,325 3,173 8, 233 6, 344 
‘um bus— 
ee a a ere nen 1,457 743 2, 629 1,371 
ee ee ne 2,081. 744 2,367 1, 926 
1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 










































































Positions 
filled. 


3, 566 


478 


R18 


3, 965 
, 768 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1916 AND 1917—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 





3 
| Persons applying 
for work. | 
Appliea- | Persons | Persons 
tions | asked for ——| referred | Positions 
State and city. from em-| by em- = | to posi- | filled. 
ployers. | ployers. registra- Renew- | _ tions. 


. 8. 
tions. al 








Onis (State-city )—Concluded. 
a — 


992 | 825| 1,422 779 | 730 
1,097 | 819 1, 493 902 | 794 
1,252 2,350 1, 602 | 1, 199 

1, 160 2’ 360 2) 102 1° 744 








| 

' 1,041 984 | 756 
January , 1917 | 915 839 1,317 | 1, 160 
Total: 


January, 1986 , 476 8, 996 
January, 1917 - 16,016 13, 020 





Oklahoma (State): 
Enid— 


January, 1916 
January, 1917 


Oklahoma City— 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 


January, 1916 
January, 1917 


Total: 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 
oo sta ): 


January, 1916 
January, 1917 





Pennsylvania (State): 
Altoona— 


January, 1916 
January, 1917 
Sy) on 











Total: 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 


Rhode Island (State): 
Providence— 

January, 1916 

January, 1917 


Texas (municipal): 
(m pal) 


January, 1916 106 
January, 1917 192 


1 Not reported 
Number app app lying for work. 

tion with Du Bois Chamber of Commerce. __ 
‘ Incite ng figures for offices at Altoona, Du Bois, and Pittsburgh opened since January, 1916. 
6 Including 155 transients. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, JANUARY, 1916 AND 1917—Concluded. 
UNITED STATES—Concluded. 































































































seg applying 
a 
ons r referred | Position: 
422 anneal fromem-| byem- | yew toposi- | filled. 
ployers. | ployers o-,. Reuew- | tions. 
ons. als. 
Texas (municipal)—Concluded. 
Fort Worth 
SE, Min bnncnidhbiccccccet 106 158 (1) (1) 160 155 
SURETY, BOR Chikn dc cc cbdiistcccccass 132 277 1,101 43 200 194 
Total: 
PRET INO soo sdb oh ose scabs db oes coche dsgccesecloonoseenssiessesetese 320 300 
PGE A neh bkneende anes didihanensces<loccangesdlacccces cst 544 4992 
Virginia (municipal): r 
‘iche 
SEE. a 0 cacacksctaccoacdes 228 364 686 (*) 393 157 
STEED + 56 000 censnvnnnepn ee’ 321 445 524 (@) 560 231 
Washington (Federal municipal): Ta- > 
coma. 
Washington (municipal): 
~—— 1916 1) (1) i 1 1) 
CET, BRB. bik ccc teb ie do oesie 170 
DE, GEEE bb oc cnchsccescoardns 3 (1) s fy is 256 
Seattle— 
J Ds white e<cbtbhbtecvocdek 680 1,348 339 8 1,348 | 680 
8 Seeds Te cnaks cebbed as avodiied 2, 306 3, 523 (@) 1 3,591 3, 161 
po 
J ~ Se oS ae 436 709 349 54 695 689 
GUNEED , BUET ow ccccccdcscvcceccces 972 1,995 | 125 20 1, 907 1, 907 
Total: 7 
eR EY a AR AS ES A ER Era (@) 1,539 
EE TIIIED o.i biidnga so 00-0 sulin Gbs <ghe gti sass (ap pare spade s<kiibedweesee (@) 5,324 
Wisconsin (State): 
La Crosse— 
Bs BED. cvcawccdcnncccccedss 115 179 (4) () 172 | 94 
EE MED 9.4.0 veeschdecasuvsstsien 210 117 3 221 (@) 14] | 63 
Milwaukee— 
January, 1916..................... 1, 231 2, 807 (1) (1) 2, 535 1,917 
ont: RE EERE Fea ae 3, 735 1, 33,224 (2) 3,373 2,591 
January, 1916...................-- 115 120 (4) (1) 108 78 
8 A: Se Sere 189 126 3178 (‘) 113 | 80) 
u 
January, 1916........7.........--. 262 927 (1) (1) 782 | 567 
SMARTLY, 1947... cc ccccscccccccscess 666 269 8 609 (1) 682 | 388 
Total: 
SE, MN ah nook ccncs dates coccdsdbesebostethocvccccsedissccccases 3, 597 | 2, 656 
SE, PROC ch enciicnc ce daphevcucddlinghe ccedutwslesccsccncale cocs sani 4,309 3,122 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 
Quebec (Province): 
ap ae 267 591 3400| (2) 500 
@muary, 1917... .....--- eee ee eee- 06 
Quebec— 
January, 1916..................--- f 3100 (1) (*) 12 
DE, SURF accccscepaccocsceceses 1) 113 3153 (1) (}) 102 
Total: 
I TRIB, 65 n>. 0 oc ndabdipeteeede sien oc cons dfesvocwuanvisssassesigs (@) (3) 
PUNT, BONE awh oc e's ccc vededivecsesedes|os .cocccesfececvvswnelscsésease's @) 508 
1 Not reported. 
2 Figures for this office are carried regularly in the Review under the subject, “ Federal employment 
work of the Department of Labor,” to which the reader is " 


* Number applying for work. 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN HUNGARIAN CITIES. 


Following the example set by other countries with progressive 
tendencies as to labor legislation, the Hungarian Parliamen., on 
March 19, 1916, enacted a law making it obligatory for large cities 
and communes to maintain public employment offices. The law 
goes even further by providing that cities may be obligated to extend 
the activities of their employment offices to territory beyond the city 
limits. For Hungary proper the law leaves the designation of the 
cities and communes which shall maintain public employment offices, 
and of the territory assigned to the individual offices as well as the 
determination of the regulations for the organization and conduct 
of these offices, to the joint action of the ministers of commerce and 
of the interior, and for Croatia-Slavonia to that of the governor of 
this crownland. 

The law provides for the granting of subsidies from the State 
budget in the case of Hungary proper and from the autonomous 
provincial budget in the case of Croatia-Slavonia to those cities 
the employment offices of which extend their field of activities beyond 
the city limits. Public employment offices organized under the law 
must give their services absolutely free to employers as well as to 
employees and workmen. The activities of the employment officers 
are to include the procuring of employment in all industrial occupa- 
tions and in mining and commerce. The law came into force three 
months after its promulgation. 





EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN JANUARY, 1917. 


Reports received from representative establishments concerning 
volume of employment in January, 1917, as compared with the same 
month in the preceding year, show that in 11 of the 13 industries 
included in the inquiry the number of employees on the pay roll was 
greater in January, 1917, than in January, 1916. The greatest 
increase shown (33.2 per cent) is in automobile manufacturing. 
The two industries showing a decrease are woolen manufacturing 
and cigar manufacturing. The figures in the last-named industry are 
slightly affected by a strike occurring in January, 1917, in one estab- 
lishment. In boot and shoe manufacturing the figures show somewhat 
the influence of a total shut-down in one establishment in January, 
1916, because of a fire. The amount of money paid to employees in 
January, 1917, was greater than in January, 1916, in each of the 
13 industries. The greatest increase reported is 63.8 per cent for 
the iron and steel industry. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY, 1916, 
AND JANUARY, 1917. 















































Estab- | Estab- Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
lish- — roll in January. Bye in January— Fer 
e 

— mecca iv of in- of in- 

Period crease crease 

Industey. —" —— pay roll. (+) or (+) or 

u 1916 | 1917 pe. al 1916 1917 de- 

were bot : crease 

sent. | years. (—). \—)- 
Boots and shoes....... 85 1 week. .| 60, 406 | 64,531 | + 6.8 | $788,781 | $918,475 | +16.4 
Cotton manufacturing. 89 55 |...d0..... 54,532 | 54,582 | + .1] 467,214 | 570,075 199.0 
Cotton finishing ....... 19 iS a 14, 549 | 15,335 | + 5.4 161,413 | 206,775 498. ] 
Hosiery and underwear. 82 60 |...do..... 32, 803 | 34,265 | + 4.5 | 299,255 | 356,361 419.1 
WOM... 04. - sisnceccds 56 45 |...d0..... 41, 899 | 43,045 | + 2.7] 460,012 | 573,404 +24.6 
ede svcicdubnanse ss 64 48 | 2 weeks.| 21,734 | 21,579 | — .7| 451,354 | 514,647/| +14.0 
Mane 50 ady-made 88 38 | 1 week ; 25,653 | + 6.9) 319,514 | 373,232 | +16.8 

g. 

Iron and steel. . 142 101 | } month. /156, 184 |194, 467 | +24.5 /4,941, 210 [8,093,520 | +63. 
Car building and re- 79 35 |...d0...:. 43,318 | 48,303 | +11.5 |1, 215,631 |1, 652,829 | +36.0 
Cigar mana acturing. 104 53 | 1 week..| 18,551 | 17,969 | — 3.1] 194,107] 216,216| 411.4 
— man 69 41 |.--do..... é 103, 526 | +33.2 |1, 512, 832 2,068,681 | +36.7 
Leather manufacturing) 45 26 |...d0..... 12, 553. | 15,541 | 423.8 | 150,200} 212,008 | 441.) 
Paper making......... 69 46 |...do..... 18,415 | 21,748 | +18.1 | 235,574 | 318,779 | +35.3 





Reports were also received from a very much smaller number of 
establishments as to the number of employees actually working on 
the last full day of the reported pay period, in January, 1917, and 
January, 1916. While all industries are covered, some of them are 
poorly represented and this fact should be borne in mind in consid- 
ering the figures in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN JANUARY, 1916, AND JANUARY, 1917. 


























| 
Number actually 

Estab- working on last | Per cent 

3 _ Hislddoc|!! pated bey pe | C2. 

reporting | Pe 0 crease 
Industry. for Janu-| pay rol].| Tiodin January— (+) or ce- 

ary both crease 

years. (—). 

1916 1917 

Boots and shoes, ..............2--+-sseeeeeseceeneees 19 | lweek..} 10,529] 11,492 + 9.1 
Cotton manufacturing .............-.----.+-eee-++0:- 27 |...do..... 20,569 | 20,966 + 1.9 
TH Sere Sees pie Ran BL » oles 13 |...d0..... 10,333 | 10,640 + 3.0 
Hosiery and underwear......................---+++-- 9 |...d0..... 8, 794 9, 369 + 6.5 
Sie ddn «i binnidd 355). . és inn. deed te ...d0.....| 30,816 | 31,246 + 1.4 
dealer ic bags dip occ gees qesthaneeodians 14 | 2 weeks 4, 499 4, 631 + 2.9 
Men’s ready-made clothing. ............-........-..- 6| lweek..| 7,810 8, 793 +12. 6 
OMA Steel... 2-2... 2-2-2 one eee eee e nec e ene }month.| 138,949 | 165, 564 +23. 6 
ct Reads Sa bithds ds. 55405 400 5 34 |...do..... , 263 | 38, 681 + 9.7 
‘igar manufacturing...................2.-...--....-. 21 | 1 week. 5, 929 5, 462 — 7.9 
utomobile manufacturing ................-..------. 23 |...d0....| 58,326] 78,055 +33. 8 

Leather manufacturing .........................-..-. Be 1a. ans 7, 146 8, 164 +14 
TRY  SRRES TEUSE eT Tor PT Pe eee 10 |...d0..... 4,095 5, 234 +27.8 





The figures in the next table show that in 6 oi the 13 industries 
listed there were more employees on the pay roll in January, 1917, 
than in December, 1916, while in 7 industries, there was a decrease 












January, 1917. 













1916, and one in January, 1917. 
account of these two strikes was greater in December, 1916, than in 
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in the number on the psy roll. The figures for cigar manufactwring 
are somewhat affected by two strikes, one occurring in December, 


379 


The number of employees out on 


Less money was received by employees in January, 








1917. 





































Estab- | Estab- 
lish- lish- 
ments | ments 
to report- Period of 
l . y 
Industry — ie Be pay roll. 
quiries | ber and 
were Jan- 
sent. | Uary. 
Boots and shoes....... 85 70 1 week. 
Cotton manufacturing . &9 51 |...do... 
Cotton finishing ......- 19 18 |..-do. -.. 
Hosiery and under- 82 55 |...d0.. 
wear. 
Wea tis nano cunnaes 56 39 |...do... 
ERED Ga ey wees 64 43 | 2 weeks. 
= ready-made $8 7 | 1 week.. 
e 4 
Iron and steel. ........ 142 101 | 4 month. 
Car building and re- 79 36 |...do.. 
pairing. 
Cigar manufacturing... 104 51 | 1 week... 
Autemobile manufac- 69 35 |...00.. 
turing. 
Leather manufacturing 45 ae 
Paper making ......... 69 41 |...do.... 


.| 40, 190 


ig 54, 067 





Number on pay | 
roll in— 


Decem- 
ber, 
1916. 


.| 42, 277 
53,028 
15, 596 
27, 277 


18, 038 
25,992 
183, 279 
18,073 
103, 061 


12, 680 
17, 848 



















these figures. 





81733°—17——4 


Jan- 
uary, 
1917. 


42, 368 | 
52, 789 
15, 335 
27, 046 


41, 223 
18, 057 
25, 563 

188, 160 
53, 374 


17, 661 
103, 829 | 





12, 638 | 


Amount of pay roll 


1917, than in December, 1916, in 10 of the listed industries. 
greatest decrease reported is 4.9 per cent in leather manufacturing. 
In three industries more money was paid to employees in January, 
1917, than in December, 1916. The greatest increase was 
cent in the iron and steel industry. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 
1916, AND JANUARY, 





Per in— 
__| cent of __ 
increase 
| (+) or | | 

de- | Decem- Jan- 

crease ber, uary, 
(—). 1916. 1917. 
+0.7 | $615, 116 | $619, 7 28 | 
— .5| 552,491 | 546, 63 5 
—1.7 | 212,480 | 206, 775 >| 
— .8| 297,801 300, 900 | 
+2.6| 531,845 | 548, 169 | 
+ .1] 435,780 | 433,182 | 
—1.7 | 381, 431 | 371, 566 | 
+2.7 |7,439, 853 |7, 838, 658 | 
—1.3 |1, 863; 788 |1) 800) 721 
—2.3 | 219, 300 | 212, 782 | 
+ .7 |2,124, 269 |2,067,910 
— .3| 194,994| 185,482 
+1.3| 269,336 | 267,926 


18,077 | 


The next table gives in comparable form for the 13 industries the 
number of employees reported as actually working on the last full day 
of the reported pay period in January, 1917, and December, 1916. 
A much smaller number of establishments reported for this item than 
the number of establishments reporting in the table immediately 
preceding. This fact should be taken into consideration in using 


The 


5.4 per 






Per 


| cent of 


increase, 


| (+) or 


de- 
crease 


(—). 


+ 


eo <3 


0. 
i. 
—2. 
—2.3 
= 


oo~ 


—2. 


1] } + 
2 oo 
~a 2c 


to 


4.9 
3 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULT, 
DAY’S OPERATION IN DECEMBER, 1916, AND JANUARY, 1917. 








Number actually 
Estab- working on last 
lishments| full day of re- | Per cent 
Period ported pay peri- of 
of od in— 


“or De increase 
; +) or 
Recy of decrease 
Decem- |January,} ‘—)- 
1917. 








Tron 

Car buil 

Automobile manufacturing 
Leather manufacturing 











2) 937 











Reports from 6 clothing establishments show $22,283 paid for 
contract work in January, 1917, as against $28,324 in January, 1916. 
The same establishments paid out $16,682 for contract work in 


December, 1916. 
CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


Some changes in wage rates were reported as occurring in the 
period December 15, 1916, to January 15, 1917, in 12 of the 13 indus- 
tries from which volume of employment schedules were received. 
The only industry in which establishments did not report any change 
in wage rates was automobile manufacturing. In the case of estab- 
lishments that failed to answer the inquiry as to wage-rate changes, 
it is probably safe to assume that no changes were made. 

The greatest nuthber of changes took place in the iron and stec! 
industry. In one establishment in this industry an increase of 3 
per cent was given to 50 per cent of the force. An increase of 5 to 
10 per cent to all hourly rated men is reported by one establishment, 
while a ‘‘bonus’’ of 5 per cent is given in another instance to those 
making full time. One establishment reports an increase of 6.6 per 
cent to all. An increase of 7 per cent is made by one establishment 
to tonnage men; two establishments grant an increase of 7} per cent 
to tonnage men, and in one of the last two establishments an increase 
of 10 per cent is also given to day men. One establishment gave a 
7 per cent increase to 15 per cent of the force and another an average 
increase of 7 per cent to practically all. An increase of 8 per cent is 
reported by two establishments. In one case the increase was given 
to all and in the other instance to ‘‘practically all.’”’ A pay-roll 
increase of 9 per cent applied to 75 per cent of the force is reported 
by one establishment. Increases of between 9 and 10 per cent are 
reported by four establishments. In one case the increase is made 
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to apply to practically all, while in the other three instances the 
proportion of the foree receiving the increase is not stated. Three 
establishments report a 10 per cent inerease to all, while two estab- 
lishments report a ‘‘general inerease’’ of 10 per cent. One estal- 
lishment reports a pay-roll increase of 10 per cent affecting nearly 
95 per cent of the foree; another the same rate of increase applied to 
all except the hot-mill department; and a third a 10 per cent increase 
affecting 40 per cent of the force. One establishment reports a1 
inerease of practically 10 per cent to all. Four establishmenis 
report an increase of 10 per cent, but do not state the proportion of 
the force receiving the same. An increase of between 10 and 11 per 
cent is reported by two establishments. In one case the increase was 
applied to all and in the other imstance to 90 per cent of the force. 
In one establishment. what appears to have been a previous bonus of 
10 per cent was increased to 20 per cent and applied to all employees 
except bar-mill pieceworkers. 

In silk manufacturing, one establishment reports an increase of 5 
per cent to about 3 per cent of its force and an increase of 10 per 
cent to about 25 per cent of its force. Another establishment gave 
$1 a week advance to weavers; still another gave an additional 50 
cents a week to about 4 per cent of the employees in one occupation 
only, and about 10 per cent inerease to a similar proportion in 
another single occupation. An increase of a cent a yard on weaving 
rates on various units is reported by one establishment, while in- 
creases of 9 and 10 per eent are reported by two establishments, the 
proportion of the foree affected being 96 per cent in the first instance 
and the inerease going to all in the second instance. 

In the woolen industry, two increases of 10 per cent are reported. 
In one case the increasé was given to all and in the other increase the 
proportion of the force receiving the increase is not stated. 

In cotton manufacturing, imereases of 5, 7, and 8 per cent are 
reported, respectively, for three establishments, who apply the 
increases to all. Four establishments made a 10 per cent increase 
applied to all and one establishment a ‘“‘general increase” of 10 
per cent. 

In cotton finishing, an increase of 10 per cent to about 94 per cent 
of the force is reported by one establishment and an increase of 20 
per cent to 5 per cent of the force by another establishment. In 
hosiery and knit goods, four establishments report an increase of 10 
per cent; in two cases it was made to all, in one instance the increase 
is reported as ‘‘general’’ while in the fourth case the proportion of 
the force receiving the increase is not stated. 

The only increase reported in the industry of men’s ready-made 
clothing was an increase to all apprentices in one establishment. The 
amount of the increase is not stated. 
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In boot and shoe manufacturing, one establishment reports an 
increase of 5 per cent to pieceworkers, and another an increase of 10 
per cent and a reduction of hours from 54 to 50. 

In car building and repairing, one establishment reports an increase 
of 3 to 8 per cent to 80 per cent of the force, another an increase of 5 
per cent to 90 per cent of the force, and a third an increase of 6 per 
cent to all. 

In cigar manufacturing, increases are reported by five individual 
establishments, as follows: About 5 per cent to 85 per cent of the 
force; 5 to 10 per cent to all; 6 per cent to 75 per cent of the force; 
about 8 per cent to all; $1 per thousand to cigar makers. 

In the manufacture of paper, one establishment made an increase 
of 3 to 5 per cent to about 75 per cent of the force. Another estab- 
lishment made an increase of 124 per cent to 10 per cent of the force. 
In this industry, two increases in the nature of bonuses were made. 
In one establishment it was a 10 per cent bonus on December wages. 
In the other instance a bonus of 10 per cent was granted on wages for 
the first six months of the year in addition to what appears to have 
been a previous bonus of 10 per cent for that period and a bonus of 
20 per cent was given on wages for the last six months, making the 
full bonus 20 per cent on wages for the entire year. 

The only increase in the leather industry reported to the bureau 
was an increase of 9 per cent in the wage rates of 12 per cent of the 
force made by one establishment. 

A few establishments misread the inquiry as to changes in wage 
rates and reported changes in the year preceding January 15, 1917, 
yvather than in the month December 15, 1916, to January 15, 1917, 
with the statements so indefinitely made that the reports could not 
be used. 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN JANUARY, 1917. 


The monthly statement issued by the New York State Department 
of Labor reads as follows: 


EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES. 


[Reported by 1,500 representative firms with over a half million employees, or one-third of the factory 
workers in the State, and a weekly pay roll of more than $8,000,000.) 

There was a slight recession of manufacturing activity in New York State in Jan- 
uary. As compared with December, there were 1 per cent fewer employees and the 
amount of wages paid out decreased 2 per cent. This decrease was shared in gen- 
erally by the industrial groups. The clothing group was the only one to show a gain 
both in employees and wages, while eight of the groups reported decreases both in 
employees and wages. Activity was greater in January, however, than in any other 
month, except the previous mm sinice returns have been received beginning in 
June, 1914. 

The increase in January, 1917, as compared with January one year ago was 10 per 
cent in number of employees and 24 per cent in volume of wages. The increase 
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over January, two years ago, was 32 per cent in number of employees and 61 per cent - 
in volume of wages. 

The average earnings for a week of all employees, both males and females, included 
in the returns were in January, $15.26 as compared with $15.53 in December. This 
reflects the greater decrease in volume of wages as compared with that in number of 
employees referred to above. The average earnings for a week in January, 1916, 
were $13.53, and in January, 1915, they were $12.44. 

The stone, clay, and glass products group reported in January decreases of 4 per 
cent in number of employees and of 6 per cent in amount of wages paid as compared 
with December. Lime, cement, and plaster mills, and brickyards reported sea- 
sonal decreases. As compared with January one year ago, there were one-eighth 
more employees and the pay roll was one-third larger. 

The metals, machinery, and conveyances group had 1 per cent fewer employees 
and paid out 4 per cent less wages in January than in the preceding month. This 
is by far the most important of the groups both as to number of employees and in 
amount of wages paid. With the single exception of boat and ship building, each of 
the 12 industries in the group was less active than in December. As compared with 
January, 1916, the group as a whole employed one-sixth more workers and paid out 
one-third more wages. 

The wood manufactures group had 1 per cent fewer employees and paid out 6 per 
cent less wages in January than in December. Each of the industries reported less- 
ened activity. As compared with January one year ago, there were 7 per cent more 
employees and one-sixth more wages were paid. 

The furs, leather, and rubber goods group reported 1 per cent fewer employees and 
3 per cent less wages in January than in the previous month. The manufacture of 
footwear was the only industry in the group which maintained the December level 
of activity. As compared with January, 1916, the group as a whole employed one- 
eleventh more workers and paid out one-fourth more wages. 

The chemicals group reported a negligible increase in the number of employees 
and 1 per cent decrease in the amount of wagés in January as compared with Decem- 
ber. Drugs and miscellaneous chemicals were slightly more active than in Decem- 
ber, but paints and oils reported lessened activity. The group as a whole employed 
one-eighth more workers and paid out one-fourth more wages than in January, 1916. 

The paper industry employed in January 1 per cent more workers than in December, 
thereby establishing a new high record. Slightly less wages were paid out, however, 
than in December. There were one-fifth more employees and one-fourth more 
wages than January one year ago. 

The printing and paper goods group reported in January a negligible decrease in 
number of employees as compared with December and 1 per cent decrease in the 
volume of wages. As compared with January of last year, one-twentieth more work- 
ers were employed and one-tenth more wages were paid out. 

The textiles group in January had slightly fewer workers than in December and 
paid out 2 per cent less wages. Silk goods alone of the industries in this group paid 
out more wages than in December, the other industries reporting a decrease. As 
compared with January, 1916, one-twentieth more workers were employed and one- 
fifth more wages were paid. 

The clothing, millinery, and laundering group, the second largest group both as to 
number of employees and as to amount of wages paid included in these returns, had 
3 per cent more employees and paid out 5 per cent more wages in January than in 
December. This favorable comparison with December was caused by increased 
activity, seasonal in character, in women’s clothing and in millinery. Men’s shirts 
and furnishings, and women’s underwear were considerably less active. The group 
as a whole employed 4 per cent more workers and paid out 13 per cent more wages 
than in January, 1916. 
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The food, liquors, and tobacco group reported in January a reduction of 5 per cent 
in employees and of 4 per cent in amount of wages paid as compared with December. 
Miscellaneous groceries reported greater strength. The canning and preserving in- 
dustry, the slaughtering industry, and the manufacture of confectionery showed the 
greatest decline since the previous month. As compared with January of last year 
the group as a whole employed 3 per cent more workers and paid out 17 per cent more 
wages. 

The water, light, and power industry had 7 per cent fewer employees and paid out 
4 per cent less in wages in January than in the previous month. As compared with 
one year ago there were 4 per cent more employees and 12 per cent more wages were 
paid. 

BUILDING ACTIVITY IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


{Reported by building departments.] 


Building activity in New York State was 12 per cent less in January, 1917, than in 
December, 1916, and 20 per ceat less than in January, 1916. These figures are bhase« 
on returns from the 10 cities of the first and of the second class as to the estimated cosi 
of building work (of which new buildings constituted four-fifths) for which permits 
have been issued. As compared with December, three cities—Albany, Binghamton, 
and Yonkers—reported increases. The other cities reported decreases, although the 
boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx in New York City reported increases. Ascom- 
pared with January, 1916, four cities—Albany, Binghamton, Syracuse, and Yonkers 
reported increases, while the other six cities reported decreases. The boroughs oi 
Manhattan and Richmond reported increases but New York City as a whole reporte:| 
a decrease. 





PROFIT SHARING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In Bulletin No. 208 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Profit Sharing in the United States, two forms of profit sharing in 
operation in this country are classified—one under which distribu- 
tion of a specific proportion of the net profits is made to at least one- 
third of the total number employed, including employees in occupa- 
tions other than executive and clerical, and the other a limited profit- 
sharing plan under which less than one-third of the employees, exclud- 
ing employees other than executives and clerks, are participants. 
There are, however, bonus and stock-purchase plans, popularly 
known as profit-sharing plans, involving payments of a percentage 
of earnings based on length of service, or distribution of stock sub- 
scriptions, but these are not, properly speaking, profit-sharing plans. 
The bulletin presents a careful examination and analysis, with sta- 
tistical data, of all the plans in operation, describing in detail the 
arrangements in specific establishments and pointing out the factors 
which determine profits, the conditions under which they are dis- 
tributed, the proportion of total employees who participate, the 
Occupations or types of employment of participating employees, the 
benefits accruing to participating employees, the cost to employers, 
and the results secured through the operation of the plans. 
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There are known to be 60 establishments in the United- States 
operating under the first plan, the profits distributed ranging from 
2 to 100 per cent of wages. Payments mostly are made in cash, 
although in some cases stock is given. Thirteen of these firms are 
in Massachusetts; 26 are manufacturmg establishments. Of 34 em- 
ployers reporting, the cost to more than one-half was less than 6 
per cent of their respective pay rolls. Five employers paid 20 per 
cent or over. In these 34 establishments 82.9 per cent of the employ- 
ees participating were other than executives, clerks or salespeople. 
Of 37 establishments, 51.4 per cent reported 80 per cent or more of 
their employees participating. 

The number of firms conducting a limited profit-sharing plan is 
very large. Of 17 reporting, almost all bar the wage earner or manual 
worker. In most of these the payments are made in cash, the usual 
practice being to set aside arbitrarily a percentage of the profits after 
meeting all legitimate expenses of the business, including interest on 
the investment. In 18 establishments approximately 74 per cent 
of the participating employees were executives, clerks or sales- 
people. In 10 of the establishments the proportion of participants 
was less than 10 per cent of the number employed. 

Under many of the bonus plans the employee’s share is merely a 
gift and bears no relation to profits realized. Three specific plans 
are described in detail, giving rules governing their operation, bene- 
fits accruing to employees, cost to employers, etc. One plant operat- 
ing under this plan distributed in the first year to 69.7 per cent of 
all employed a total of $8,434,849 on a regular pay roll of $14,021,067. 

These various actual and so-called profit-sharing plans have resulted 
in establishing more satisfactory relations between employers and 
employees and have contributed considerably to the stabilization of 
the working force, but employers are not agreed as to the results 
achieved with reference to increasing the individual or collective 
efficiency of participating employees. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Reports of retail prices of food received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for January 15, 1917, show an increase of 1 per cent over 
December 15, 1916. Four articles decreased in price, sugar the 
most, 4 per cent. Four articles were the same on the two dates, 
The other articles advanced in price, the greatest increases being 22 
per cent for onions and 13 per cent for potatoes. 

The following table shows the relative prices and the average 
prices of the principal articles of food on December 15, 1916, and 
January 15, 1917. The inclusion of later price quotations for De- 
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cembet 15, for the United States and for the cities here shown, has 

changed the average prices published in the February Monrtuty Re- 

VIEW. 

AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD oN 
DEC. 15, 1916, AND JAN. 15, 1917. 


[The relative price shows the per cent ae the average dng on the 15th of each month was of the average 
price for the year 1916.) 








eee ettas Relative price. 





Dee. 15, | Jan. 15, | Dee. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1917. j i917. 





$0. 276 
+247 

- 216 
-174 




















-1 16 ounces (weight of dough). 


From January 15, 1913, to January 15, 1917, prices advanced 30 
per cent, the greatest advance from year to year, 19 per cent, being 
from January 15, 1916, to January 15, 1917. Most of the articles 
showed a greater advance between January 15, 1916, and January 
15, 1917, than between January 15, 1913, and January 15, 1916. Of 
the articles for which information is given for the four years, potatoes 
show the greatest increase, 146 per cent, but onions advanced more 
than potatoes between January 15, 1916, and the same date of the 
following year. 
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The table following shows in detail the average and relative retail 
prices for January 15 of each year from 1913 to 1917: 


AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ON JAN. 
15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1917. 


[ The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of January was of the average price 
of the year 1916.) 














Average money price Jan. 15. | Relative price Jan. 15. 





Article. aie oi 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 ‘ae 1914/1915 | 1916 1917 





oe 


| 
$0. 251 | $0. 254 | $0. 257 | $0. 276 | 93 | 94/ 101 
? - 228 . 228 . 247 : 93 | 93) 101 
ik .197 . 199 . 199 . 216 8] 9 94/| 94) 102 
Chuek roast ae > . 165 . 162 .174 95 | 94) 101 
Plate boiling beef ‘oat ‘ . 124 . 120 . 132 | | 9} 97) 94) 10 
ns . 186 . 186 26) 82) § 82| 82); 104 





. 273 . 273 . 296 ‘¢ 92 95 95 103 
. 265 . 204 P 86 | 90) 100 104 
. 154 175 F 8S ( ' 100 122 
ti ‘ . 203 . 217 . 255 51 ¢ 8 | 92) 108 
Salmon, canned ae! . 198 . 200 ‘ 98; 99) 196 
Eggs, strictly fresh ae ae . 438 . 443 . 424 of f 8} 113! 145 
Butter, creamery aor P . 39! . 386 . 382 . 45 d 98 | 97) 115 
‘ ie | <»aoe . 243 “2 Oe eee O4 121 
. 090 . 089 . OM 8 ¢ 98 109 
. 060 . 062 ‘ 5 | 95} 108 
. 992 | 95 . 369 | : 92 127 
. 033 0 J ‘ ( 5 |} 118 
091 | .Of . 09 | 100 
. 223 } «oe et ‘ Oru RS | 145 
: &3 141 
83 | 132 
99 
+ 109 
R4 | 














100 
All articles combined. . | | 94 




















116 ounces (weight of dough). 


RETAIL PRICES IN CHICAGO, ILL. 


In Chicago, Ill., the combined price of the same articles of food, 
was the same on January 15, 1915, and January 15, 1916, but was 19 
per cent higher in December, 1916, than on these dates, and was 5 per 
cent higher on January 15, 1917, than on December 15, 1916. For 
the separate articles onions made the greatest advance—in January 
over December, 22 per cent—followed by potatoes and eggs, each 16 
per cent, and pork chops 13 per cent. Four articles declined slightly 
during the month. 

From January, 1916, to January, 1917, all articles except rice, 
coffee, and tea, advanced from 81 per cent for beans to 1 per cent for 
sliced ham. ! 
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AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES IN CHICACG 0, 
ILL., ON JAN. 15, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND ON DEC. 15, 1916. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was, of the aver, @ 
price for the year 1916.] 















































| 
Average price. telative price. 
Article. Unit. January— January— 
Dec. | Jan. | | Dee. | Jar 
15, 1916. |15, 1917. 15, | 1 
| | 1915. | 1916. | 1915. | 1916, | 1916.) 1917, 
| } 
j | | 
I iccidtc ne nidie soa anaes Pot ....<- | $0.252 | $0. 252 | $0. 266 | $0. 268 93 93 98 ) 
ee ere ye eee mee . 206 . 224 . 228 05 91 99 i 
SS ee ee ee ere. _ eee -212 - 204 - 219 - 221 97 93 100 | 
Ea Ret _ ae & 0125 - 155 . 167 -169 | 105 93} 100 i 
Plate boiling beef............-- ae Sie ccdek -) oe - 121 .132 -131 | 102 96 | 105 4 
ree ee do......}| .171| .169 -205 | .232] 81 80 | 97 10 
Bacon, smoked, sliced.........!..... ee eee . 292 . 321 . 321 93 97 | 101 1 
Ham, smoked, Sliced EP at my ee F .303 ; .297 . 349 . 339 98 96 | 100 17 
Reel ala ee —T ee lc . 208 . 206 87 81} 125/ 1024 
a A Es lexacll arr ie |. . 221 . 241 80 91/ 100 109 
Salmon, canned. .............. ae PE ae 8 . 236 . 241 97 98 | 101 103 
Eggs, strictly ES 6 Sie calc nad | Dozen.......) .446 | . 395 - 470 -544} 132] 117); 139 16 
Butter, EN tevacidnecsbaen | Pound...... 367 | .367 . 438 . 446 97 97 | lt 118 
a OR PEER A: lianas do......} .231} .246| .325] .320|/ 88| 94] 124| 12 
RE ee ee ' Oee....... -080; .080; .090 . 090 95 95 | 107 | 7 
SR, aE EN 16-ounce loaf!] 1057! .058 071 .073 94 95 | 117 ) 
SL a ee ae | 4-barrel bag. . 872 . 843 1.225] 1.245 89 86! 125 i 
IR LER | Pound...... 031 .032 | .038 . 039 95 96; 114 18 
ht EE, ge RRR: Bee RS . 098 095 | 094 .094 | 104/ 101 | 100 10 
| BN ES Se ee Oct. &. +See . 199 . 330 . 503 . 585 53 88 | 134 
SPIER vidad ee atten | Pound...... .033 | .042| .052] .063] 70 ; 9} Ii 
NS Ee AR do......| .065 .082 | .146 . 147 61 77 | 138 139 
I stitch vxdsecesbeectocsol do......) 135] 131] 2138] 2140] 103] 100] 105) 107 
OU Goss ckccccbamelivced ee 127 .124; .150 . 150 %6 94; 114 { 
AIRE ARERR Gt Tea do......| .056} .060 | .072| .073! 77| 82! 99 \) 
| A Rae See NE het 300} .300/ .300' 100} 100] 100, iw 
ENR A ee oe ae See do . 525 525 525 525 100 100 100 ") 
All articles combimed..:......'..............]........ I Sain aa haa si rae okede au dyateed | 93 93 | 111 116 
! 














1 16 ounces ewig of dough). 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


In New York City prices were 5 per cent higher on January 15, 1917 
than on the 15th of the preceding month, and 21 per cent higher 
than on the 15th of January of the previous year. As in the preceding 
tables, the greatest advances from December 15, 1916, to January 15, 
1917, appear in potatoes and onions, 24 and 11 per cent, respectively. 
Eggs also advanced 11 percent. Six articles declined in price. From 
January 15, 1916, to January 15, 1917, only 1 article declined in 
price. Beans advanced 71 per cent, and potatoes 70 per cent. 
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AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES IN NEW YORK 
CITY, ON JANUARY 15, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND ON DECEMBER 15, 1916, 
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[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th ofeach month was of the average 
price for the year 1916.] 



































= — | 

A verage price. Relative price 

| 

| — De . 
Article. nit. Jan, 1 | | — in nD re 
‘aaeer eecnes 15 — 5, | 15, 
| 1915 , 1916 | 2916. | 1917. | jo); 1916, | 1917 
} 
| } | 

oe 4, = $0. 253 | $0. 261 | $0. 278 | $0. 284 9 | 93 99 | 101 
Se. 0 |n--° EP: . 256 - 256 . 270 . 275 93 | 93 9S 100 
See yrrrrrirr S aaire _ eS .208} .217 . 229 . 238 9; 94! 99] 103 
Cesk dnnadswe ees s'5552 as ee 156} .163 . 166 171 90 | 94 | 96 99 
Plate boiling beef.....-----.- |....dO..0...--.1 .147| .150] .158] .160| 93] 95 | 100} 104 
Dark: Gi odetiecese eee saces |---+- TO ae ae | . 258 . 279 82 85 97 105 
Bacon, sliced.......-.--.--+-|-.-+- a ae . 248 . 272 . 275 95 94} 103 104 
FESU, WI 6 oe cccinsescccsese | ee ee ea . 185 = 194 . 228 . 226 86 90 106 105 
EN BE A a Sie Sie, SR esis Bea . 154 . 147 . 216 . 213 89 85 125; 123 
a 8, RE ARR Bad do.........) .206] .216| .252| .262/ 84] 88} 103| 107 
Salmon, canned.......--. he, BESS Ticisccsa «an . 241 . 243 .253} 100} 100) 101 105 
Eggs, strictly fresh.....-..... i See | .485 - 436 . 570 . 634 120 108 | 141 157 
Butter,creamery........-.... POs cseccen . 383 . 383 . 446 . 457 98 98 | 114 117 
CHE, .cccesecccccccesecececleccce a . 235 . 233 . 289 . 299 96 9 | 118| 122 
EE. s acodieos benno asta ES Be a . 090 . 090 . 098 .100} 98 98 107 109 
DUOGE s dnas tedae oS enedesnnees 16-ounce loaf!. . 055 . 057 . 069 . 068 92 95 115; 114 
Sg EEE ss ERE 4-barrel bag...} 1.003 1.003 | 1.345 1. 356 91 91} 122; 123 
Cots Msi cncaened tian sae . 039 . 042 . 047 .049 92 100 113 116 
ere a ee Tr ek ARE AR . 093 . 092 . 093 .090 | 102! 101 102 | 99 
eee , aa . 302 .418 571 .710 63 87 119 148 
CGN i ode bases «ck ceu lee .043 . 051 . 063 . 070 76 x9 111 123 
ORIN, FI Finns + 6centorsnnpehecos’l a - O82 . O89 - 152 151 76 82 141 140 
5 See AE ap ieee ee eee . 133 . 139 .139 | 106 99 | 104 104 
Raisins, seeded .............c}-ecee | Ca . 120 . 124 . 134 . 136 96 99 |} 107 109 
Pe iiedatcbateséckoerss ae ens ery | EL . 053 . 063 .079 . 076 71| 84 105 101 
1 IES: 2 PO ee Saad "a . 266 . 263 . 263 .263 | 101] 100 100 100 
REC aie) Pini GSO ba: Cobh: Se aa 454 . 454 . 454 9 | 100] 100 100 

} | | 
All articles combined... .-.. ‘Foaerrohaer: Gant [ossereee|neeceees Jes eeeeee 93 95 110 115 

' | 











1 16 ounces (weight of dough). 
RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In Philadelphia prices were 4 per cent higher on January 15, 1917, 
than on the 15th of the preceding month and 22 per cent higher than 
on January 15 of the previous year. 

As in other cities potatoes and onions made the most noticeable 
advances, both from December 15, 1916, to January 15, 1917, and 
from January 15, 1916, to the same date in 1917. 
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AVERAGE MONEY RETAIL PRICES AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICESIN PHILADELPHIA, 
PA., ON JAN. 15, 1915, 1916, AND 1917, AND ON DEC. 15, 1916. 


[The relative price shows the per cent that the average price on the 15th of each month was of the averaye 
price for the year 1916.] 



































Average price. Relative price. 
Article. Unit. January — | | January— 
be po | Dec. 15, Jan.15,|_ _ Jan. 
1916. | 1917. | saan. | 0° 
1915 | 1916 1915 | 1916 | *¥49- | 191; 

Ee Pound...... £0. 293 | £0.306 | £0.319 | $0.325 90 94, 98 
OS SS ES eee eg ' SSR . 252 . 260 .275 . 283 89 92/ 97 ) 
ed atte os ana er = . 207 . 210 . 231 . 235 &9 90; 99 1 
SR a eK ae .176 .176 . 189 .195 G2 92| 99 2 
Plate boiling beef.............. a SS ae . 120 .126 .12% | 96 95 | 100 
Pork chops.:...............2+-|.-+--G0.......| .194]  .201| .240| .249]/ 80] 83] 99 
SO a a ae ae . 264 . 261 . 298 298 93 92 | 105 
Ee nabs shave saccoupele dee . 286 . 296 . 357 . 360 88 91 104 ; 
RS ARR, Sa: ae ae .148 .141 . 216 .211 84 80 | 123 
8 a os aad od ade . 231 . 234 . 279 . 276 88 89 | 106 
Salmon, canned.............-- .178 .176 .187 | .189] 100 99 | 105 
Eggs, strietiy fresh!........c.- .510 447 . 561 . 627 130 114 143 
Butter, creamery............-- .457 .452 . 502 511} 101} 100; 111 
dit ane as Seap ae donne . 238 . 246 . 309 .317 91 O41 118 | 
a is oll goes oo a Q . 079 .079 . 087 . 089 98 98 108 110 
| eat A ie SE ip RS B+ set 16-ounce loaf!) .042 . 045 . 053 . 053 89 95 113 
I BER es }-barrel bag.| .970 .970 | 1.348 | 1.380 90 90 | 125 
Is cha0n6<sbaadhs t<naen i, ae . 028 . 028 . 039 . 039 94 94 129 1 
ls bane. f nie 5.5 atienin a adbomwmeieadl ae . 094 092 . 096 . 095 100 98 102 | 
LA ere Se: ee. aa . 266 . 387 . 594 . 684 59 86 132 2 
La a a: co aie & dad's 0B Pound...... . 030 . 044 . 063 .077 59 87 126 
ee eS, ME ee 072 . 089 . 139 142 7 87 | 136 ) 

a eee Maree ee | ae .139 . 134 . 140 139 103 99 104 
ee eee: Fre ee do... . 126 121 .131 127 103 99 107 i 

ET etnsriu'6 kt as Rene  aapdiinated got do... 054 065 .077 077 72 86 | 103 | 2 
RE Re i aia, aft do 288 285 . 285 282} 101] 100! 100 ) 
isduthciaatabes cascades, chexted do.. 544 554 . 544 544 99 101 99 ) 
Be ee ere RGSS See 92 94/' ill 115 

| | | 














116 ounces (weight of dough). 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF FOOD SUPPLIES IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
INTRODUCTION. 


An important upward movement of the price level of commodities in a given 
country invaribly gives rise to much disturbance in the body politic—disturbance 
commonly taking the form in the first instance of protestations and recriminations 
on the part of those classes or groups in the community whose own incomes or earnins 
respond least readily and rapidly to the causes to which the price advance is attribut- 
able. Until the process of general adjustment is nearly or quite completed the-e 
groups or classes suffer real hardships from the insufficiency of their incomes to mec! 
the added expense of living in the manner to which they have become accustom«:! 
Their plight is rendered all the less easy to bear because they see all about thei 
evidences of the unusual prosperity of other classes or groups, whose economic }0s!- 
tion is such that increasing prices for commodities are transmuted for them into abno- 
mal business profits and hence abnormally large incomes. 

It is of course in connection with the high cost of food that an enhancement (i 
prices is most acutely felt. Except perhaps for shelter from the elements, here 's 
the first and, in the case of the great majority, the heaviest and at the same time the 
least escapable charge upon income. And there is this peculiarity about food tha! 
its obvious absolute necessity for existence breeds in average human beings a kin! 
of subconscious belief that they have a natural right to it, and upon terms that are 
comfortable to themselves. When food prices rise sharply, therefore, the averace 
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man, who is himself severely pinched to make both ends meet, but who observes 
his neighbor aboundingly prosperous by reason of the very phenomena that are cor- 
related with his own trouble, jumps easily to the conclusion that an unfair advantage 
-. somehow being taken of him by that neighbor, that he is a victim of injustice at 
pis neighbor’s hands, and steps ought to be taken by those in authority to set the 
injustice right." 

In ordinary times the authorities have as a rule been loath to take 
measures for the control of food supplies and have abstained from 
interfermg with the established machinery of food distribution, 
During war times the attitude of the authorities is necessarily 
entirely different. With army and navy on a war footing the gov- 
ernment must feed a much larger number of men and animals than 
in peace times. By assuming control of all food supplies and their 
distribution and fixing maximum prices for them the government 
not only insures a sufficient supply for the troops, but by preventing 
corners in foodstuffs and consequent excessive enhancement of 
prices also saves millions to the treasury. To conduct a war suc- 
cessfully a government must, moreover, have the full support of the 
creat masses of its people, which can only be secured and maintained 
if these masses are enabled to procure the prime necessities of life 
in sufficient quantity and at reasonable prices. Besides, in case of 
actual scarcity of food, caused either by blockade or difficulties of 
transportation, the government is the only agency which can insure 
proper distribution of the scant supplies. 

For all these reasons and for many lesser not enumerated here 
we find that during the present world war the governments of all 
the belligerent and neutral countries in Europe have taken far- 
reaching measures for the control of food supplies, and some of these 
measures in reality involve no less than the setting aside of the 
established order of things and the reconstruction of the very fabric 
of the community and of the state. 

To compile a collection or even a digest of the enormous number 
of laws, decrees, and orders of central, local, and military authorities 
relating to control of food supplies, which were promulgated in the 
last two and one-half years in the various countries at war and in 
neutral countries, would result in a work filling volumes? and can 
not be attempted within the space allotted to the present article. 
A large number of the laws and decrees have, moreover, been many 
times amended since their enactment. For the above reasons the 
present article has been restricted to a very brief summary of meas- 





'“Government expedients for controlling the high cost of food,’”’ by Arthur Richmond Marsh. Eco- 
nomic World, New York, Dec. 9, 1916, p. 747. 

* Such a compilation is being published by the Italian ministry of industry, commerce, and labor (Dire- 
zione Generale del Credito e della Previdenza) “‘ Provedimenti in materia di economia e finanza emanati 
in * * * in sequito alla guerra europea” (Annali del credito e della previdenza. Series II, vols. 10 
(3 parts), 11, 12, 13, 14,and 16). The volumes so far published relate to Italy, France, Great Britain, ——- 
Germany, and Switzerland, and include only measures enacted up to the end of 1915. 
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ures relating to food control recently enacted and in force to-day. 
For measures enacted at the beginning of the war, reference should 
be had to Bulletin No. 170 (Foreign Food Prices as Affected by the 
War) of this bureau. 

By way of preface it should be remarked that for nearly a year 
hardly any official publications have been received in Washingion 
from the Central Powers, and that official publications from othe; 
European countries have been received irregularly and greatly de- 
layed. In the preparation of this article recourse was had therefore 
to consular reports, correspondence of the daily press, and articles in 
foreign and American magazines. The measures as to food contro! 
taken by the British Government are summarized below. Like 
measures of other governments will be summarized and will be pub- 
lished in the Montaiy Review for April. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


UNREASONABLE WIFHHOLDING OF FOOD SUPPLIES ACT. 


During the first months of the present war an abundance of food 
supplies from British colonies and foreign countries permitted thie 
British Government to concentrate all its activities on the enlarge- 
ment, outfitting, and traming of its military and naval establish- 
ments and it gave but scant attention to regulation of the food supply 
for the civilian population. To protect, however, the population from 
corners in foodstuffs a very broad law was enacted on August 14, 1914, 
under the title, ‘‘Unreasonable withholding of food supplies act, 
1914.” This act provides that ‘‘if the Board of Trade are of thie 
opinion that any foodstuff is being unreasonably withheld from t\ic 
market, they may, if so authorized by His Majesty’s proclamation 
(made generally or as respects any particular kind of foodstuff) and 
in manner provided by the proclamation, take possession of any 
supplies of foodstuff to which the proclamation relates, paying to 
the owners of the supplies such price as may in default of agreemen' 
be decided to be reasonable, having regard to all circumstances o! 
the case, by the arbitration of a judge of the high court, selected by 
the lord chief justice of England.’’ No proclamation was ever made 
under this power. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SUGAR SUPPLIES. 


Sugar is the only foodstuff of the supply of which the Governmen' 
took charge during the early stages of the war, and this for tlie 
reason that for the supply of this article the United Kingdom is 
largely dependent on importation. On September 11, 1914, the 
London Gazette announced the appointment of a royal commission 
to inquire into the supply of sugar in the United Kingdom, to pu'- 
chase, sell, and control the delivery of sugar, and generally to take 
such steps as may seem desirable for maintaining the supply. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES ON THE HOME PRODUCTION OF FOOD. 


With the exception of various orders prohibiting the export of 
specified foodstuffs, no further measures relating to the food supply 
were taken by the Government until June 17, 1915. On this date the 
president of the board of agriculture and fisheries appointed a depart- 
mental committee ‘‘to consider and report what steps should be 
taken, by legislation or otherwise, for the sole purpose of maintaining 
and, if possible, increasing the present production of food in England 
and Wales, on the assumption that the war may be prolonged beyond 
the harvest of 1916.’ On June 23, the secretary for Scotland 
appointed a committee to conder the same question in its application 
to Scotland, and on June 28 the vice president of the department of 
agriculture and technical instruction for Ireland committed an 
identical reference to a committee for Ireland.' 

The English committee was presided over by Viscount Milner, and 
included representatives of the three political parties, together with 
men whose familiarity with the present condition of agricultural 
affairs is beyond question. It did not consider itself called upon, by 
the terms of its reference, to inquire into the nature and extent of 
any possible shortage of imported food supplies, for it felt that the 
Government alone was competent to judge of this, but it confined 
itself to the consideration of the steps which could be taken, assuming 
that an emergency might exist after the harvest of 1916. Recogniz- 
ing that quick action was necessary, the committee met frequently 
and presented an interim report (Cd. 8048) on July 17, 1915. 

In this report it was laid down that the main problem was how to 
increase the area under wheat, 95 per cent of the home supply of 
which is produced in England and Wales. The committee concluded 
that this could only be solved by extending largely the area of land 
under tillage. ‘This would enable more of the existing arable area to 
be put down in wheat, leaving the newly broken-up land for the other 
necessary crops, thus displaced, such as oats and potatoes. The com- 
mittee recognized that in advocating this course they were inviting 
farmers, and to a lesser extent landlords also, to adopt a policy of 
management bolder than many of them might think warranted by 
the conditions. To induce farmers and landlords to throw over their 
present methods, with their comparative security of profits, and to 
undertake the responsibility of increased arable area in the face of 
certain shortage of labor and a possible fall in grain prices at the 
conclusion of the war, the committee proposed the guaranteeing of a 
minimum price of 45 shillings a quarter ($1.30 a bushel)? for all mar- 
ketable home-grown wheat for a period of four years. This very 
remarkable recommendation becomes the more noteworthy when the 








: “The report of the departmental committee on the home production of food.” Economic Journal, vol. 
26, No. 101. London, March, 1916, pp. 105 ff. 
* Based on 504 pounds to the quarter. See p. 402. 
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composition of the committee making it is borne in mind, for here 
are representatives of the Liberal and Labor parties advocating what 
amounts to a bounty on home-grown wheat. 

The committee recognized that a guaranteed price for wheat should 
entail upon the farmer the obligation to pay a fair rate of wages to 
his laborers; in fact, some members were evidently in favor of accom- 
panying the minimum price with a minimum wage. They contented 
themselves, however, with recommending that an inquiry into wages 
and earnings should be instituted at once. An appendix to the report 
describes the procedure recommended for securing a breaking up of 
land and the cropping of it to the maximum advantage. 

After consideration of the interim report, the Government decided 
not to adopt the recommendation of a guaranteed minimum price for 
wheat. On October 15, 1915, the committee presented their fina| 
report (Cd. 8095) and notwithstanding the refusal of the Government 
to adopt the recommendation of the interim report the committee again 
took the opportunity of stating their firm conviction that the conver- 
sion of arable land into grass, which has taken place to the extent of 
nearly 4,000,000 acres during the last forty years and is still going oi, 
was bound to result in a diminution of the food produced, and that 
much of this land would carry more stock under the plough, whilst 
at the same time producing corn for human consumption. The 
remainder of the final report dealt with the provision of fertilizers 
and feed, increased attention to pig breeding, labor, labor-saving 
machinery, and the employment of women. Attention was also 
called to the use of waste land in towns and villages for the produc- 
tion of vegetables. The committee was not able to recommend the 
establishment of a reserve of wheat. Two members of the committce 
refrained from signing the final report and presented a minority 
report to the effect that they regarded the recommendations put 
forward by their colleagues as applying to conditions after the war, 
which were outside the terms of the reference. 

The report of the Scotch committee (which bears no date) was 
signed by all the members, and in it the suggestions for the main- 
tenance or increase of the food supplies of the country are grouped 
under three heads: (1) Increased production, (2) Avoidance of 
waste, and (3) Using sources of supply not at present available. 
Dealing with the first of these, the Scotch committee avoided the 
controversial questions of the English committee. The advisability 
of resorting to artificial means to stimulate the production of wheat 
was considered by the committee, and some of the witnesses gave 
evidence in favor of a guaranteed minimum price, but they did not 
see their way to overcome the practical difficulties likely to arise. 
The committee also considered the question of the compulsory con- 
version of grassland, but doubted the practicability of setting up 
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the necessary administration for scheduling the land to be broken up. 
All the recommendations as to. the increase are of a practical nature. 
They relate to such matters as the more general use of artificial 
manures, and the restriction of their export; the advantages derived 
from frequent changes of seed; lower freight rates for agricultural 
seeds and live stock for breeding purposes, etc. On the question 
of labor as related to increased production, the committee recom- 
mended that representations should be made to the military authori- 
ties that any attempt to increase or even to maintain food production 
would be made impossible by a further withdrawal of experienced 
workers from agriculture. The recommendations as to the avoid- 
ance of waste deal mainly with the conflicting interests of the game 
preserver and the food producer. As to the utilization of sources of 
supply not at present available it was suggested that local com- 
mittees should be established for the stimulation of production in 
every possible direction, and the constitution of these committees 
was outlined. 

The Irish committee presented its report on August 19, 1915, 
signed with certain reservations by all the members except two, and 
one of these, Sir Horace Plunkett, presented a minority report. The 
committee were impressed with the necessity of increasing the area 
under wheat, just as the English committee had been, and they recom- 
mended that the Government should guarantee a minimum price 
for oats and wheat for one year, recording their opinion that having 
regard to the risk of loss run by the farmer in breaking up grass, 
there would be no departure from sound economic policy in agreeing 
to a minimum price to secure him. No actual figures were suggested 
for the guaranty. In the second place, the committee recognized 
the difficulty which confronts all communities of small land holders, 
namely, how to obtain the advantages of labor-saving implements 
and machinery. The committee indorsed the action already taken 
in certain parts of the country in the establishment of cooperative 
implement societies with the aid of loans from the department of 
agriculture and technical instruction, and recommended the extension 
of thescheme. A system of loans for the provision of boats and gear 
for the capture of fish was also recommended. 


CONTROL OF SUPPLIES OF “ARTICLES OF COMMERCE” BY THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


In the latter part of the year 1916 it had become practically certain 
that in the event of the war becoming very protracted, the food 
problem would sooner or later require drastic handling, for, while 
Great Britain is in the position of having in one sense the world’s 
supplies at its command, with the progress of the war, great and in- 
creasing difficulties have to be overcome before commodities, which 
may be near or far, can be brought to the markets of the United 
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Kingdom and distributed for the advantage of the population) 
Canada, Australia, India, the United States, and other neutrs| 
countries may have supplies greatly in excess of their own require- 
ments, but if transport and man power for their movement ani 
handling are not available the existence of large quantities of food- 
stuffs can not be of benefit to the British population. 

The mereantile marine in its entirety is no longer at the disposition 
of the individual. A great part of it is in the service of the nation, 
and on top of the extensive diversion of merchant ships for pur- 
poses of war has been the heavy toll taken by the submarine cra‘ 
of the enemy, and this at a time when the shipbuilding yards of 
country, owing to the lack of skilled labor and the paramount neci(s 
of the navy, have been compelled to reduce their output considerably. 

Cognizant of this situation, the Government, in the fall of 1916, 
took steps which close observers had for some time regarded as ineyit- 
able for the more effective organization and control of Great Britain's 
food supplies, and which the authorities had been frequently criti- 
cized for delaying. On October 10, 1916, Mr. Runciman, preside 
of the Board of Trade, made the following statement in the House of 
Commons: ! 


Since the outbreak of the war the Government has taken measures, which have pro- 
gressively become more comprehensive, to insure that the stocks of wheat in tlie 
country are sufficiently maintained to guard against any temporary interference wii; 
over-sea supplies. In 1914 the grain supplies committee was formed to undertake 
the purchase of wheat as a reserve against the risk of a temporary interruption of sup- 
plies, but the regular trade was left in private hands. 

Early in 1915 the Indian wheat committee was formed to secure, in cooperation 
with the Indian Government, that the surplus of the Indian wheat crop was broug!it 
to the United Kingdom at a time when, by reason of the delay of the harv est in Nort! 
America, imported supplies were somewhat short. 

At the end of that year the Government suggested to the French and Italian Govern- 
ments that cooperation was better than competition between the allies in the wheat 
markets, and as a result a joint committee was formed comprising representatives oi 
the United Kingdom, France, and Italy, which has since met daily in London, and 
made such purchases of wheat, flour, and corn as were requisite for the three countrics. 

The possibility of large quantities of wheat, which are at present locked up in some 
grain exporting countries, being freed as the result of military operations, has led to 
the disinclination on the part of the trade to hold more stocks than an absolute mini- 
mum, and it has become clear that the supplies during the coming year can not saicly 
be left to private enterprise. 

The Government has accordingly indorsed a conclusion arrived at by the cabinct 
committee on food supplies that we must now provide for a further-development of 
importation by the State. The King has approved the appointment of a royal com- 
mission intrusted with full power to take such steps as it may deem necessary and 
desirable to insure adequate and regular supplies of wheat and flour for the United 
Kingdom in cooperation with the committee which, since the beginning of the presen! 
year, has been purchasing sahent and flour for the allies. 


5 “Great Britain’s coutrol of food.” Tho Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Nov. 8, 1916, pp. 377, 375. 
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This means that the importation of wheat into the United Kingdom will have to be 
undertaken largely, if not entirely, under the control of the royal commission, which 
will in many respects avail itself of the experience of the sugar commission. 

In anticipation of this step the Government has made a very large purchase of Aus- 
tralian wheat. The competition of the world for tonnage last season was greater than 
the eagerness for wheat, and the Commonwealth government, which had purchased 
the whole of its crop, found itself with granaries full, but short of facilities for reaching 
the European markets. 

Steps have now been taken to provide all the tonnage required for the conveyance 
of the wheat purchased by His Majesty’s Government. Tonnage for the carriage of 
wheat across the Atlantic has been provided for nearly a year, with excellent results, 
by the requisitioning (carriage of foodstuffs) committee. 

As the import of wheat into this country will in future be in the hands of the State, 
and the full benefit of reduction in the cost of carriage will accrue to the State, and not 
to private individuals, the system adopted by the committee will be continued, with 
the addition that vessels so requisitioned will be required to provide the space neces- 
sary for State importations at fixed, and not variable, rates of freight. 

Further details for the guidance of the corn exchanges will be published expedi- 
tiously, and arrangements have already been made, in cooperation with the trade, to 
prevent any interruption in the regular and adequate supply of wheat to the British 
and Irish mills during the short transition stage. 

Having in this manner indicated its plan of action, the Govern- 
ment, under the wide powers conferred wpon it by the ‘Defense of 
the Realm Consolidation Act, 1914,’’ on November 16, 1916, issued an 
order in council, further amended on December 5 and 22, 1916, which 
gave to the Board of Trade full control of ‘‘any articles of commerce, 
the maintenanee of which is important as being part of the food 
supplies of the country, or as being necessary for the wants of the 
public or for the wants of any section of the public.’”’ (The full text 
of these orders in council is reprinted at the end of the present 
article.) 

Under these orders the Board of Trade has the power to regulate 
waste or unnecessary destruction of articles, their use, manner of 
manufacture, mode of sale and of market operations; to determine 
maximum prices; to requisition supplies; to obtain information as to 
stocks, ete.; to hold imquiries and administer oaths for this purpose; 

’ , ; 
to transfer its powers to other Government departments, and to make 
entry on oceupied or unoccupied land and to cultivate it. 

In connection with the above orders, special correspondence of the 
Annalist from London, dated November 16, 1916,' intimates that— 

The Government has no immediate intention of actually limiting the supply of 
bread, sugar, milk, and other commodities per individual, but it is convinced of the 
necessity of curtailing consumption, if not by one means then by another and more 


drastic, and it will really rest with the public whether the authorities are finally com- 
pelled to resort to distribution by food tickets. 


Up to the present date the Board of Trade has limited itself to the 
appomtment of a food controller, the regulation of prices of milk, 








1 “A-verting a food crisis.” The Annalist, New York, Dec. 4, 1916, p. 712. 
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wheat, oats, and potatoes, the regulation of the milling of flour, restric- 
tions on dealings in seed potatoes, and the taking of a few other similar 
measures, Digests of the orders relating thereto are given below. 


FOOD CONTROL DEPARTMENT. 


The British Board of Trade Journal of December 14, 1916, reports 
that it is officially announced that Lord Davenport, as food con- 
troller, will henceforth be responsible for administering the recent 
defense of the realm regulations for the purpose of regulating sup- 
plies and prices of food, and for other action in connection with food 
control. During the first month after his appointment the food con- 
troller was dependent upon the Board of Trade for the issuance of 
orders, since the necessary arrangements for the transfer to him of 
part of the powers of the Board of Trade had not been completed. 
However, an order in council published in the London Gazette of 
January 12, 1917, conferred on him all the powers of the Board of 
Trade in connection with food control. 


REGULATION OF THE PRICE OF MILK.! 


The price of milk has been regulated by two orders, the so-called 
price of milk orders Nos. 1 and 2. The latter is dated December 12, 
1916, and amends the first, issued some weeks earlier. They fix 
maximum prices for both the wholesale and retail trade by stipulating 
that the price may not exceed by more than a specified amount tho 
price in the corresponding month before the war. This amount is 
2d. (4 cents) per quart in the case of retail milk. In the wholesale 
trade 64d. (13 cents) per imperial gallon may be added to the prewar 
price if the milk is delivered on the premises of the buyer and these 
premises are not used as a creamery or factory, and the conditions 
of sale include an obligation to deliver not less than a specified mini- 
mum, and 54d. (11 cents) per imperial gallon in other cases. The maxi- 
mum price for “accommodation” milk is raised to 1s. 8d. (41 cents) 
per imperial gallon, inclusive of all charges for transport to the railway 
station at which delivery is taken by the purchaser. Contracts for 
the sale of milk made on or before November 15, 1916, will be allowed 
to remain valid for their full period (up to Apr. 1, 1917) even if the 
price stipulated exceeds that otherwise permissible. 


FLOUR AND BREAD ORDERS. 7? 


On November 21, 1916, the Board ot Trade issued a milling order 
which fixes for the United Kingdom the percentages of flour that 
must be extracted from wheat of various origin and qualities. ‘Two 
subsequent orders issued by the food controller enlarged the scope 
of the first order. The principal qualities shown in the schedules of 





1 Board of Trade Journal (Great Britain), Nov. 23, 1916, p. 570, and Dec. 21, 1916, pp. 860, 861. 
2 Board of Trade Journal (Great Britain), Nov. 23, 1916, pp. 570,571; Dec. 14, 1916, pp. 793, 794; Dec. 21, 
1916. p. 860. 
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these three orders, together with the percentage of flour to be extracted 
from them, are the following: 


Quality. Percentage, 
ES ore eT or eee eee eee ee ETE Te TET eee 76 
ie LG dub bei Sede ceed ebaewsdtweteiacwane 75 
aa a ae a ea all ee as wn eg eels ceddanenedie eek 76 
EES a a a es 78 
NE ER ae a a 75 
ete eee ceeds sc baebee dblccessobacsiss 76 
ca Sei eice di i dcchuees ovdet dow siues 74 
EE SS ee ee ee ee 76 
I ek ll ns bas éxaw ky «anes 75 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, old crop..................---.++-+--+- 76 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, new crop..................-.-------- 75 
ee 72 
CLE Sind once btn SaGd0s ad Ulead cee Wb weccow we acken 76 
ith ois bine oti obi dah cipTidd dp ited odd bade 78 
ES A ee ee a Re 75 
ee ee ee eis hhc tos wceeusecs Juseseesd seceee 74 


In the case of millers grinding exclusively native wheat (English, 
Scotch, and Irish) an allowance of 1 per cent will be allowed in the 
percentage of flour to be extracted, i. e., in milling such wheats they 
must extract from English or Irish wheat 75 per cent, and from Scotch 
wheat 74 per cent. 

The first milling order provides that, beginning with November 27, 
1916, no flour may be milled, except in accordance with the schedules 
issued. On and after January 1, 1917, only flour milled in accord- 
ance with the schedules may be used for making bread or any other 
article of food. The order states that the percentages shown in the 
schedules must be regarded as strictly provisional and subject to 
amendment. 

In consideration of the effect of the milling order in regard to the 
use of flour for sizing purposes, the food controller will grant licenses 
for milling, otherwise than in accordance with the terms of the order, 
subject to the following conditions: 

(1) That the flour extracted from the wheat so milled, though it 
may be divided for this special purpose, does not fall below the per- 
centage specified from time to time by order for that class of wheat. 

(2) That the miller guarantees that the flour so milled will be 
delivered to his regular customers for sizing purposes only, and that 
the amount so delivered to each customer does not exceed the 
amount of flour ordinarily supplied to him for that purpose. 

The Board of Trade Journal (Nov. 23, 1916) states that a subse- 
quent order will be issued, requiring periodical returns of stocks of 
wheat received and of flour and offals milled and of all stocks in 
hand on the date of the milling order coming into operation, i. e., 
November 27, 1916. 
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According to an American trade paper,' the net effect of the milli 
order will be that millers will have to make a long straight grade «| 
flour of about 76 per cent; that is, striking an average of all whea 
This will mean that the United Kingdom will continue to eat wh, 
bread, though not quite so white as before the coming in effect of | 
new order. 

A special cable of January 12, 1917, to the Northwestern Mill 
the contents of which are confirmed by a correspondence from |, 
don to the Christian Science Monitor,* states that new milling reey- ¢ 
lations have been issued, according to which, after January 
British millers must add to the previously fixed percentages to 
extracted from wheat a further percentage, not less than 5 per « 
either by further milling of the wheat or by the addition of {\, 
derived from barley, oats, corn, or rice. This addition at the opticn 
of the miller may be raised to 10 per cent. 










































PROHIBITION OF USE OF WHEAT IN MANUFACTURE OF BEER, ETC.' 


It having been reported to the Board of Trade that,inconsequence | 
of the scarcity and high price of barley, purchases of wheat hi: 
recently been made by brewers for use in their business, the Boar! 
of Trade issued an order, effective November 27, 1916, prohibiting | 
use of wheat in the manufacture of beer and similar liquors. 

The use of any grain for the production of spirits, without ¢' 
authorization of the ministry of munitions, was prohibited by au 
order dated May 10, 1916. 


COMPULSORY RETURNS OF STOCKS OF POTATOES.* 


Under date of November 20, 1916, the Board of Trade issued an ; 
order requiring a return of stocks of potatoes in Great Britain. Under — [ 


this order a return of stocks of potatoes and contracts must be made 
not later than December 7, 1916, by all persons cultivating more 
than 10 acres of potatoes on any holding in Great Britain. The 
Board of Trade has made arrangements with the board of agriculture 
for England and Wales and the board of agriculture for Scotland to 
collect and compile the returns on its behalf, and to exercise tli 
powers conferred by the defense of the realm regulations on the Board 
of Trade for this purpose. 


RESTRICTIONS ON DEALINGS IN SEED POTATOES.°* 





At the request of the food controller, and in consultation wit! 
the board of agriculture for England and Wales, and the department 
of agriculture and technical instruction for Ireland, the Board of 
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i 1 The Weekly Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Dec. 20, 1916, p. 819. 
i 2 Idem, Jan. 17, 1917, p. 169. 

3 The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Feb. 10, 1917, p. 9. 

4 Board of Trade Journal (Great Britain), Nov. 30, 1916, p. 655. 

6 Idem, Nov. 23, 1916, p. 571. 

6 Idem, Dec. 21, 1916, pp. 861-863. 
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Trade has issued two orders designed to safeguard the supply of seed 
potatoes for next year’s crop. One of these orders is applicable in 
Great Britain and the other in Ireland. 

The order applicable in Great Britain does not affect existing 
contracts for potatoes intended solely for seed purposes; the fulfill- 
ment, however, of contracts for the sale of potatoes for other pur- 
poses may be interfered with by the terms of the order. Briefly 
summarized, the operative provisions of the order are as follows: 

(1) Seed potatoes shall be used for the purposes of seed only; this 
provision, however, not to affect the use of potatoes in his own house- 
hold by a grower not being a grower for sale. 

(2) The sale of seed potatoes to any person other than an author- 
ized purchaser, and the buying of such potatoes by any person other 
than an authorized purchaser, is prohibited. For the purpose of 
this provision, an authorized purchaser ts defmed as a person deal- 
ing in seed potatoes in the way of his trade or business, or a person 
who shall, on the occasion of the sale of seed potatoes to him, certify 
in writing to the vendor thereof that the potatoes comprised in such 
sale are required and intended to be used for the purposes of seed. 

(3) The order does not affect seed potatoes which are diseased or 
blemished, or which, under any order issued under the destructive 
insects and pests acts, 1877 and 1907, may not be used for seed. 

4) Persons contravening against these provisions are guilty of a 
summary offense against the defense of the realm regulations. 

(5) In order to be considered as seed potatoes the potatoes must 
conform to a description or variety and to a specified size, indicated 
in a schedule appended to the order. 

The order became effective December 18, 1916, and is to remain 
in foree until March 15, 1917. 

An order applicable to Ireland was drafted on nearly identical lines 
as the order applicable to Great Britain, and in addition contains a 
provision limiting the right to export potatoes from Ireland to persons 
expressly licensed for that purpose by the department of agriculture 
and technical instruction. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEED POTATOES. 


The Board of Trade Journal ' announces that arrangements have 
been made by the department of agriculture and fisheries with the 
treasury to fmance a scheme for the distribution of seed potatoes. 
The president has invited the county war agriculture committees to 
request borough, urban, and parish councils to ascertain what quan- 
tity of seed potatoes is required in each village; to collect cash with 
orders and to distribute seed. It is proposed that arrangements 





1 Issue-of Dee. 21, 1916, p. 863. 
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should be made to deliver potatoes at convenient distributing centers 
in 1-hundredweight bags. Not more than 5 hundredweight may be 
supplied to each grower, and the varieties will necessarily be limited. 


PRICES FIXED FOR WHEAT, OATS, AND POTATOES.! 


The Board of Trade Journal announces that, after consultation 
with the agricultural departments of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
food controler has fixed the following prices to growers for wheat, 
oats, and potatoes of the 1917 crop: 


| EES eet 60s. [$14.60] per quarter of 504 
pounds. _ 
Ne fai wecvelicedevdsadbanse 38s. [$9.25] per quarter of 336 
pounds, 


Potatoes in not less than 6-ton lots, 
Se De Bvennevansdeqgedineect>nas te 115s. [$27.98] per ton for delivery 
from September 15 to January 31. 
120s. [$29.20] per ton for delivery in 
February and March. 
130s. [$31.63] per ton for the remain- 
der of the season. 


The prices in each case are for produce of the first quality, de- 
livered as required, in sound, marketable condition. The Journal! 
states that further announcements will be made respecting seed corn 
and seed potatoes for use in 1918, and early potatoes of the 1917 


crop. 
P GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF CORN AND RICE SUPPLIES.? 


A cablegram received from the United States consul general in 
London states that the British Government has taken control of 
the corn supplies in the United Kingdom. A later cablegram from 
the same source announces that the commission on wheat supplies 
is now in control of rice. Prices to be fixed from time to time. All 
holders of rice to arrive must furnish particulars before February 1. 


RECENT ORDERS OF THE FOOD CONTROLLER RELATING TO VARIOUS FOODSTUFFS. 


A London correspondence to the Christian Science Monitor * 
reports the issuance by the food controller of several new orders, 
covering bread, wheat, the feeding of game, sweets, cakes and pastry, 
winter milk, Irish oat exports, and potatoes. The use of wheat 
except for flour or seed was prohibited by one order. The use of 
any grains suitable for food or feeding stuffs, or any of their products, 
for feeding game birds was prohibited by another order. As to 
sugar and chocolates, an order directed against the manufacture of 
extravagant sweets enforced a maximum retail price of 3d. (6 cents) 





1 Board of Trade Journal (Great Britain), Jan. 11, 1917, p. 96. 

2U. 8: Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Commerce Reports. 
Washington, Jan. 9, 1917, No. 7, p. 99, and Jan. 31, 1917, p. 401. 
3 The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Feb. 10, 1917, p. 9. 
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an ounce for chocolates and 2d. (4 cents) an ounce for other sweets, 
the price in each case to include the cost of the article in which the 
eoods are sold. In the same connection one of the orders prohibited 
the use of sugar or chocolate for the external covering of cakes. 
During 1917, under this order, no maker will be allowed to use for 
sugar confectionery or chocolate more than half what he used in 
1915. The use of winter milk in making chocolate was prohibited. 
Except under license, the export of oats from Ireland was forbidden. 

Finally, in the matter of potatoes, the food controller had to con- 
sider the situation created by the fixing of the price for army sup- 
plies from the existing crops. The tendency of this was likely to be 
a considerable increase of price to the consumer for the remainder 
of the crop, and it was therefore announced simultaneously with the 
other orders, that an order would be issued fixing the price of potatoes 
at £8 ($38.93) per ton for the first quality for January and February, 
rising to a maximum of £9 ($43.80) for later months. Best seed 
potatoes could be sold at a maximum price of £12 ($58.40) per ton. 


APPENDIX. 


CONTROL OF SUPPLIES OF “ARTICLES OF COMMERCE”’ BY THE BOARD OF TRADE.! 


Orders in council, dated November 16, December 5, and December 
22, 1916, further amend the regulations (called the ‘‘Defense of the 
Realm (Consolidation) Regulations, 1914’’) under the Defense of the 
Realm Consolidation Act, 1914, for securing the public safety and the 
defense of the realm. ‘The orders referred to order the following 


additions to the regulations: 


Power to apply the provisions appended. 


2F. (1) Where the Board of Trade are of opinion that it is expedient that special 
measures should be taken in the interests of the public for maintaining the supply 
of any article of commerce the maintenance of which is important as being part of the 
food supplies of the country or.as being necessary for the wants of the public or for 
the wants of any section of the public. the board by order may, with a view to main- 
taining the supply of the article, apply to that article any of the provisions appended 
to this regulation. 

(2) Any such order may be made either so as to apply generally or so as to apply 
to any special locality, or so as to apply to any special supplies of any article, or to 
any special producer, manufacturer, or dealer; and any such order may direct that all 
contracts, or any class of contracts or any special contract, affected by any provision 
applied by the order shall remain in force notwithstanding anything in the provision 
as so applied, but subject to any modifications for which provision may be made by 
the order. 

(3) If any person acts in contravention of, or fails to comply with, any of the pro- 
visions appended to this regulation he shall be guilty of a summary offence against 
these regulations. 


' Board of Trade Journal (Great Britain) Nov. 23, 1916, pp. 566-570; Dec. 14, 1916, pp. 795, 796; and Dee. 28, 
1916, p. 945. 
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PROVISIONS WHICH MAY BE APPLIED. 


Waste or unnecessary destruction. 


I. A person shall not waste or unnecessarily destroy any article to which this pro- 
vision is applied; and if the order applying this provision to that article declares 
that any specified process, action, or other thing done is waste or unnecessary destriic- 
tion of the article, that process, action, or other thing done shall be deemed to ' 
waste or unnecessary destruction for the purpose of this provision. 


Use of articles. 


II. Where the order applying this provision to any article specifies the purposes 
for which the article is to be used, a person shall not (subject to any conditions | 
tained in the order) use the article except for the purposes so specified; and where 
the order prescribes any special manner in which the article is to be used, a person 
shalt not (subject to any conditions contained in the order) use the article excep: in 
that manner; and where the order prohibits or restricts the use of the article for au 
special purpose a person shall not (subject to any conditions contained in the ord 
if the use of the article is restricted, use it except in accordance with the restrictions. 


Manner of manufacture, ete. 


III. Where the order applying this provision to any article contains any directions 
or regulations as to the manufacture or production of the article in such a mann 
to secure that the public are supplied with the article in the form most suitable in t}\> 
circumstanees, all persons concerned in the manufacture or production of the article 
shall comply with those directions or regulations. 


Mode of sale. 


FY. Where the order applying this provision to any article contains any directions 
or regulations as to the mode of sale or the distribution of the article, or as to the con- 
sumption of the article, with a view to securing that the available supply of the article 
is put to its best use throughout the country or in any locality, all persons concerned 
in the sale, distribution or consumption of the article shalk comply with those dirc:- 
tions or regulations. 

Market operations. 





V. Where the order applying this provision to any article contains any directions 
or regulations as to the market operations in that article, with a view to preventing 
an unreasonable inflation of the price of the article as the result of market-operations, 
all persons concerned in market operations shall comply with those directions or reyii- 
lations. 

Prices. _ 


VE. A person shall not (subject to any exceptions contained in the order applying 
this provision) directly or indirectly sell or offer for sale any article to which this pr- 
vision is applied at a price exceeding by more than the amount named in the or: os 
the corresponding price of the article at a date specified in the order (the correspond in | 
price to be settled in case of difference by the Board of Trade); and where the consid«'- 
ation for any sale or offer consists wholly or partly of any conditions made or offere:| 
to be made in connection. with the transaction, or is otherwise not of a pecuniary 
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character, the value of the consideration, or such part thereof as is not of a pecuniary 
character, shall, for the purposes of this provision, be taken into account in determin- 
ing the price of the article. 


Requisiiion of supplies. 


VIT. All persons owning or having power to sell or dispose of any article to which 
this provision is applied or any stocks thereof shall, if required by the Board of Trade 
place at the disposal of the board the article, or the whole or any part of the stocks 
thereof as may be required by the board on such terms as the board may direct, and 
shall deliver to the board or to any person or persons named by them the article or 
stocks in such quantities and at such times as the board may require. 

Such compensation shall be paid for any article or stock so requisitioned as shall, 
in default of agreement, ne determined by the arbitration of a single arbitrator ap- 
pointed in manner provided hy the order applying this provision; but in determining 
the amount of the compensation the arbitrator shall have regard to the cost of pro- 
duction of the article and to the allowance of a reasonable profit, without necessarily 
taking into consideration the market price of the article at the time. 


Information as to stocl:s, etc. 


2G (1) If the Board of Trade are of opinion that information is required with respect 
to any article of commerce with a view to the exercise of any powers of the Board of 
Trade.in relation to that article, the board may by order apply the provisions of this 
regulation to that article; and if the provisions of this regulation are so applied to any 
article, every person owning or having power to sell or dispose of the article, or con- 
cerned in the manufacture or production of the article shall, subject to any exceptions 
or limitations contained in the order, make a return to the board giving such informa- 
tion in such form and within such time as may be specified in the order applying those 
provisions— 

(a) As to the stocks of the article held by him or consigned to him or under order 
to him; and 

(6) As to any contracts for the supply to, or by, him of the article or any contracts 
for, or in connection with, the production or manufacture of the article, or the 
dealing therein; and 

(c) As tothe prices paid by him or received by him for orin respect of the article; 
and 

(d) As to the cost of production of the article, and the names and addresses of the 
persons by whom the article has been supplied to him or to whom the article of 
commerce has been supplied by him; and 

(e) As to any other matters specified in the order applying the provisions of this 
regulation with respect to which the board may desire information for the pur- 
pose of any of their powers and duties. 

(2) For the purpose of testing the accuracy of any return made to the board under 
this regulation, or of obtaining information in case of a fathure to make a return, any 
officer of the board authorized in that behalf by the board may enter any premises 
belonging to or in the occupation of the person making or who has failed to make the 
return, or on which he has reason to believe that any article to which the provisions of 
this regulation are applied are kept stored, manufactured, or produced, and may carry 
out such inspections and examinations (including the inspection and examination of 
books) on the premises as the officer may consider necessary for testing the accuracy of 
the return or for obtaining any such information. 
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(3) If any person— 

(a) Refuses or without lawful excuse neglects to make a return as required |)y 
this regulation to the best of his knowledge and belief, or makes « 
causes to be made a false return; or 

(6) Obstructs or impedes an officer of the board in the exercise of any of his 
powers under this regulation; or 

(c) Refuses to answer or gives a false answer to any question, or refuses to })) 
duce any books or documents required for obtaining the informati.) 
to be furnished in pursuance of this regulation; 

that person shall be guilty of a summary offense aginst these regulations. 

(4) No individual return or part of a return made under this regulation, and io 
information as to any person or his business obtained under this regulation, shall wit}- 
out lawful authority be published or disclosed except for the purposes of a prosecution 
under this regulation; and if any person acts in contravention of this provision he 
shall be guilty of a summary offense against these regulations. 


Inquiries may be held. 


2H. (1) If the Board of Trade, in any special case, are of opinion that, before exer- 
cising any of their powers under these regulations in relation to any article, it is ex- 
pedient to hold an inquiry with respect to that article in any locality, the board may 
appoint such persons as they think fit to hold an inquiry as respects that article and 
report to the board on such points as the board may direct. 

(2) Any persons so appointed shall have power to take evidence on oath and to 
administer an oath for the purpose. 


Arrangements with other Government departments. 


2J. (1) The Board of Trade may make arrangements with any other Government 

department for the exercise by that department on behalf of the Board of Trade of the 

‘ powers of the board under the regulations numbered 2F, 2G, and 2H with respect to 
any particular article of commerce, and in such case the department and the officers 
thereof shall, as respects that article, have and exercise the same powers as are ly 
those regulations conferred on the Board of Trade and the officers of that board, and thie 
local goverument board (or as respects Scotland the secretary for Scotland, and as 
respects Ireland the local government board for Ireland) may by arrangement wit! 
the Board of Trade confer and impose on any local authorities and their officers 
any powers and duties in connection with the enforcement of the said regulation: 
numbered 2F and 2G. 

(2) Nothing in the regulations numbered 2G and 2H shall prevent the exercise !)y 
the Board of Trade of any of their powers in relation to any article under these regula- 
tions or otherwise, without having obtained or endeavored to obtain-returns under 
regulation 2G or having held an inquiry under regulation 2H. 

(3) Any order of the Board of Trade under the said regulations numbered 2F and 2\: 
may be revoked or varied as occasion requires. 

2L. (1) Where the board of agriculture and fisheries are of opinion that, with a view 
to maintaining the food supply of the country, it is expedient that they should excr- 
cise the powers given to them under this regulation as respects any land, the board 
may enter on the land— 

(a) Without any consent, if the land is for the time being unoccupied, or was 
unoccupied on the 29th day of November, 1916, or if the land is common 
land; and 

(b) In any other case, with the consent of the occupier and the person in recei))' 
of the rent of the land— 

and cultivate the land, or arrange for its cultivation by any person either under a con- 
tract of tenancy or otherwise. 
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(1) The board may, after entry on any land, do or authorize to be done all things 
which they consider necessary or desirable for the purpose of the cultivation of the 
land or for adapting the land to cultivation, including fencing, and may also during 
their occupation of the land or on the termination thereof remove any such fencing or 
work of adaptation. 

m1) Any person who cultivates land under any such arrangement shall, on the de- 
termination, by or on behalf of the board, of the arrangement, if the determination 
takes effect before the Ist day of January, 1918, receive from the board such compen- 
sation as may have been agreed upon under the terms of the arrangement, or, in 
default of any such agreement, as the board may consider just and reasonable, and 
shall not be entitled to any other compensation. 

(rv) On the determination of the occupation of any land by the board under this 
regulation, compensation shall be paid by the board to any person injuriously affected 
by any deterioration of the land caused by the exercise of the powers under this 
regulation, the amount of that compensation to be determined, in default of agreement, 
by a single arbitrator under and in accordance with the provisions of the second 
schedule to the agricultural holdings act, 1908. 

(vy) The board may, with respect to any land, authorize any local authority to exer- 
cise on behalf of the board any of the powers of the board under this regulation. 

(v1) In this regulation the expressions ‘‘occupied”’ and ‘‘unoccupied”’ refer to 
such occupation as involves liability to payment of poor rates, and the expression 
“common land” includes any land subject to be inclosed under the inclosure 
acts, 1845 to 1882, and any town or village green and any other land subject to any 
right of common. 

(vi) This regulation (except the last preceding subsection) shall apply to Scotland, 
with the substitution of the board of agriculture for Scotland for the board of agricul- 
ture and fisheries, of arbiter for arbitrator, and of the agricultural holdings (Scotland) 
act, 1908, for the agricultural holdings act, 1908; and as regards Scotland ‘‘ unoccupied 
land”’ shall mean land in respect of which no person was entered as tenant or occupier 
in the valuation roll for the year ending on the 15th day of May, 1917. 





RECENT REPORTS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


CALIFORNIA.' 


With the publication of the report of the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission of California for the year ending June 30, 1916, the compen- 
sation experience of that State is made available for a period of 
almost five years, the first compensation act having become effective 
September 1, 1911. For the earlier half of this period, however, the 
experience was very limited, the act of 1911 having been entirely 
elective and having been accepted by only a portion of the employers 
in the State. It was suspended January 1, 1914, by the compulsory 
act now in force, 

This act makes compensation compulsory for all classes of employ- 
ment except farm labor, domestic service, and casual labor. Employ- 





' California. Report of the industrial accident commission, July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916. Sacramento 
1916). 152 pp. Lilustrated. 
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ers of these excepted classes of labor may voluntarily accept the 
and the number domg so has rapidly inereased. On June 30, 19) 5. 
acceptances of this charaeter had been filed by 6,858 employers. [3 
June 30, 1916, this number had increased to 17,891, of whom 10,397 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits and constituted, the repor 
estimates, about 14 per cent of all the labor-employing farmers of {|\ 
State. From this, the commission concludes ‘‘that there is grou 
for the belief that the time is not far distant when farming may }) 
eliminated from the exempting clause of the act” (p. 6). That ‘i, 
exemption of agriculture is a serious limitation upon the scope 
compensation is indicated not only by the importanee of that indus; 
in the State, but also by its hazardous character. Thus, of the 5 
fatal accidents reported to the commission in 1915, 55, or more th. 
10 per cent, were in agriculture (p. 50). 

In addition to the three exempted classes noted, the employees 
interstate railroads are virtually exempted from the compensai»), 
act because of uncertainty of jurisdiction between the State aii 
Federal Governments. Making allowance for these several items, 
the report estimates that approximately 15 per cent of the industria! 
injuries occurring in the State, representing about 125,000 employees, 
are outside the protection of the compensation act. 

The California eompensation act does not make insurance coiii- 
pulsory. The State maintains a compensation surance fund, which 
carries on a compensation insurance business in competition with 
private carriers. The employer may insure therein, or in a stock or 
mutual company, but he is not required to insure at all, Data in +! 
present report indicate that in not over two-thirds of the injury cases 
occurring are the employers insured. 

Moreover, the failure of an insurance carrier during the course o! 
the year emphasized the fact that even insurance by the employer is 
not a complete protection for the employee, unless the carriers are 
safely managed. ‘‘This failure,’’ says the report, ‘‘resulted in wide- 
spread loss throughout the State, not only loss to employers born of 
the necessity of paying premiums to other carriers to protect them for 
unexpired terms of policies in force, but the very serious loss sufferci! 
by injured workmen and dependents of the killed for whose beneiit 
the compensation system was designed and whose claims for indem- 
nity were left unpaid.” The report gives no details as to the actual 
losses suffered, but in a list of brief personal histories of sufferers from 
permanent disabilities, there appears the following sketch, listed simp!) 
as ‘‘History No. 31.” It represents a particularly pathetic case of 
industrial accident, whose victim was granted a liberal award only (» 
have it snatched from him through the failure of the insurance 


company. 
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History No. 31: 

The subject of this sketch, 62 years old, has no family. His injury consists in the 
total loss of both eyes and fearful disfigurement of hisface. Otherwise he is in perfect 
health. His disability rating was fixed at 100 per cent, with a life pension of 40 per 


cent. His compensation was $10.32 per week. Since the failure of the imsuranee 


company he has been an object of charity. 

The State compensation insurance fund during the two and one- 
half years of its existence—from January 1, 1914, to June 30, 1916— 
showed a constant and rapid merease in business, and is new the 
largest. single carrier of compensation insuranee in the State. In 
1914 the earned premiums amounted to $496,142, in 1915 to $604,983, 
and during the first six months of 1916 the increase continued at a 
rate which wmdicated that the earned premiums for the full year 
would be well over $700,000. The total net nmecome of the fund for 
the whole period of two and one-half years amounted to $1,635,043 
(consisting of $1,476,864 earned premiums, $58,178 from interest 
and $100,000 from State appropriation). As the total disburse- 
ments were $1,258,599 ($396,803 losses paid, $647,048 loss reserve, 
$213,736 expenses of management, and $1,010 minor expenses), there 
was left a surplus of $376,445. Out of this, dividends of $134,381, 
averaging about 15 per cent for each of the years 1914 and 1915, 
were paid to policyholders, leaving, on June 30, 1916, the sum of 
$242,063 as undistributed surplus available as catastrophe hazard. 
In addition, the commission contends that the State law requiring 
loss reserves of 75 per cent of earned premiums (less losses paid) for 
a period of 5 years is more rigid than necessary; that on the basis 
of indicated habilities, the fund need carry only $341,550 as reserve 
instead of $647,048. If this estimate is correct, the difference 
between these two items—$305,497—will thus be available for dis- 
tribution among policyholders after the statutory five-year period. 

The loss ratio of the fund for the two and one-half year period was 
49.99—i. e., 49.99 cents of incurred losses out of each dollar of 
earned premiums. The expense ratio for the same period was 14.47. 
The fund bears all its expenses. The only aid of the State was an 
appropriation of $100,000 made at the time the fund was esivablished. 

Accident prevention, under the California law, is emphasized as of 
coordinate importance with accident compensation. The same com- 
mission that. administers compensation is given very broad authority 
to earry on safety work, and liberal appropriation for this purpose 
has been made by the legislature. A safety department was organ- 
ized in 1914, under the charge of a superintendent. During 1915 
the number of inspectors was increased to nine. These are practi- 
cally all men of techincal training, appointed through competitive 
examination. In addition, there is a special mine safety division, 
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under the direction of a mining engineer, detailed by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, with three deputy mine inspectors. 

Under the direction of its safety department, the commission has 
been engaged in the preparation of safety codes for various indus- 
tries. These are prepared by committees representing employers, 
employees, and other interested parties. During 1915, a number 
of important codes of this character were adopted, including a very 
comprehensive mining code. This work is still in progress, safety 
orders for laundries, engines and woodworking, becoming effective in 
1916, and public hearings being arranged for on a general boiler code, 

Since January 1, 1914, the law has required the reporting of all 
industrial injuries to the commission, whether or not such injuries 
are subject to compensation. During the two and one-half years 
since that date, the total number of reported injuries has shown a 
marked tendency to increase, but with considerable fluctuation in 
the case of fatal accidents. Thus, for the year 1914, the total num- 
ber of reported injuries was 62,211, of which 678 were fatal. In 
1915 the total rose to 67,538 while the fatal cases decreased to 533. 
With 1916, however, there occurred a marked increase in both items, 
the data for the first six months indicating that the figures for the 
full year would show approximately 80,000 injuries with some 650 
deaths. 

The report attributes these fluctuations in reported injuries partly 
to better understanding of the law on the part of employers and em- 
ployees, but, in greater part, to changes in the amount of employ- 
ment. The year 1914, it believes, was a better business year in the 
State, particularly in the hazardous building trades, than was the 
following year 1915, while 1916 showed a marked revival in manu- 
facturing activity. The report states that from the available data 
it is impossible to tell whether the efforts at accident prevention 
have met with any success and emphasizes the fact that this will 
always remain doubtful until some way is found for determining acci- 
dent exposure—i. e., the number of workers employed and the period 
of their employment for the various industries and for the State as a 
whole. At present such information is entirely lacking and the 
report states that no State agency has sufficient power to collect 
such data. 

The total payments made by employers and insurance carricrs 
under the requirements of the compensation act are reported as being 
$2,002,706 in 1915, with a total of 67,538 reported injuries, as against 
$1,861,809 in 1914, with 62,211 reported injuries. Of these total 
payments medical service constituted 42.5 per cent in 1915 as against 
39.2 per cent in 1914. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Data relative to industrial accidents in Illinois in the years 1914 
and 1915 are contained in two pamphlets! both of which have been 
recently issued by the State Bureau of Labor Statistics and which 
will be considered together in order to facilitate comparison. These 
reports are entirely statistical and do not include any data as to com- 
pensation or other benefits paid on account of industrial accidents. 
The law requires all employers of labor to report within 30 days every 
serious injury entailing a loss of 30 or more days, and the death of 
every employee caused by accident while in the performance of any 
duty or service for such employer. It is important to note, however, 
that all employers operating under the workmen’s compensation law 
are required to report accidents to the industrial board which adminis- 
ters that law and such employers are exempt from reporting accidents 
to any other State board or commission. Therefore the accidents 
notified to the bureau of labor statistics and tabulated in the reports 
here reviewed do not necessarily represent all industrial accidents 
which occurred in the years 1914 and 1915, but are instead, probably, 
a small proportion of such accidents, 

Durmg the year 1914 there were 197 fatal and 1,478 nonfatal 
accidents, the fatal accidents being reported by 78 different employers 
and the nonfatal by 211 employers. In 1915 there were reported 132 
fatal and 1,298 nonfatal accidents. The following table summarizes 


these accidents by industry, showing a decrease in 1915 over 1914, 
which may be due to the fact that a large number of employers were 
operating under the workmen’s compensation law and _ therefore 
reported their accidents elsewhere. 


. 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FATAL AND OF NONFATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
IN ILLINOIS IN 1914 AND IN 1915 AS REPORTED TO THE STATE BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS IN EACH SPECIFIED INDUSTRY. 











Nonfatal. Fatal. Nonfatal. 





Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber. ber. cent. ber. cent. 





Coal mining j .§ 460 88. 49 . 432 89. 
Transportation ) ‘ Si 3. 86. 
Stone quarrying 5 
Manufacturing 2. 507 | = 2.8 385 97.2 
Miscellaneous . : 100. 





1,478 





























' Tllinois. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Efghth*report. Industrial accidents in Illinois for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1914, 79 pp. Ninth report. Industrial accidents in Illinois for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1915, 64 pp. Springfield, 1916. 
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Taking the two years together, of the 323‘ fatal cases, 62.2 per 
cent were married men, and the number of dependents left by these 
men was 592. The average age of those killed was 36 years. [py 
1915 falls of coal, slate, or rock were responsible for the greatest 
number of killed (15.2 per cent). Of the 1,478 nonfatal accidents iy 
1914 the largest number, 122, or 8.3 per cent, were classed as “bodies 
injured,” and of the 1,298 in 1915 the largest number, 112, or &.6 
per cent, were classed as “fingers injured.” In 1914, 64.8 per cent 
of those injured were married; the average was 35 years; 46.4 per 
cent were Americans and 10.2 per cent were Italians. In 1915, 16 
per cent of those injured were miners and 15.9 per cent were laborers: 
14.6 per cent were injured by falls of coal, slate, or rock; the average 
age was 35 years. 

MASSACHUSETTS.” 


The Third Annual Report of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident 
Board covers in detail the activities of the board for the year ending 
June 30, 1915. It also presents a general review of the operations 
of the compensation act during the three years it had then been in 
effect. Perhaps the most important question incident to such a 
review is the extent to which the act has been accepted by employers. 
The act itself is elective and the benefits it offers the workers of the 
State sre dependent upon the willingness of employers to accept its 
provisions. Election on the part of employers of farm labor and 
domestic service is entirely voluntary. But all other employers who 
do not elect are denied the three most important common law 
defenses in case of damage suits, and this pressure was counted upon 
to make them accept the act. 

‘Unfortunately this very important question of the act’s present 
scope is one which the report is unable to answer with any precision. 
Under the Massachusetts system an employer desiring to accept the 
act does so by taking out insurance in an authorized insurance car- 
rier. Of those not taking out insurance there is absolutely no record. 
But the accident board does receive reports of accidents—the law 
requiring all employers to report all accidents—and it is informed 
as to which ones of these are under insurance. These data are pre- 
sented in the report as indicating roughly the proportion of en- 
ployees in the State covered by compensation. The figures are as 
follows: 





1 In the 1914 report the table of conjugal relations gives only 191 as the number killed. For the other 
six probably no report was received on this point, although the reason for the omission is not given. 
3 Massachusetts. Third annual report of the industrial accident board. Boston, 1916. 
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FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS REPORTED AND NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
INSURED CASES. 













First Second Third 
| year. year. | year. 





Total. 














Total reported accidents. 























Nonfatal.......... 89, 694 96, 382 94, 597 280, 673 | 
tree 474 509 370 1,353 | 
| es SSS | rk, ee 
Total........| 90,168 96, 891 94, 967 282, 026 


















Number of insured cases. 












ere 72, 862 | 8, 797 86, 359 243,018 
UME Sains suicsiphsinn 290 | 371 289 950 
Total........| 7,182 84, 168 86, 648 243, 968 












Per cent insured cases of total reported 
accidents. 










86.9 


















Thus, in the first year 81.2 per cent of the nonfatal cases and 61.2 
per cent of the fatal cases were insured. In the second year these 
percentages jumped to 86.9 for nonfatal and 72.9 for fatal, and in 
the third year to 91.3 and 78.1 respectively. For the three years 
combined, 86.5 per cent of all the injuries reported were insured. The 
report cites these percentage figures as indicating roughly the pro- 
portion of the total employees of the State covered by insurance, 
and also as indicating a rapid increase during the three-year period 
in the proportion of workers so covered. 

It seems doubtful, however, whether either of these inferences can 
be safely drawn from the percentage figures quoted. Certainly not 
from the percentages for nonfatal injuries. These are undoubtedly 
much too high, due to the fact, as will be discussed in a later para- 
graph, that injuries under insurance are much more fully reported 
than those not under insurance. 

In the case of fatal injuries, the objection of incomplete reporting 
is of much less force. Injuries serious enough to cause death are 
probably reported with very considerable completeness even when 
the employer is uninsured. This being so, the percentages of fatal 
insured cases to total fatalities reported would seem to be acceptable 
as measuring, roughly at least, the proportion of workers in the State 
covered by compensation—the percentage figures themselves indi- 
cating a rapid increase in the proportion so covered, from 61.2 per 
cent in the first year to 72.9 per cent in the second and 78.1 per cent 
in the third. But the rapid spread of compensation indicated by 
these figures is not substantiated by the compensation activities of 
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the insurance companies as reported to the accident board and ag 
shown in the following table.’ 









































DISPOSITION OF ACCIDENT CASES BY INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
































First Second | Third 
year. year. year, 
ia, ie pp: 
Total cases handled by insurance companies.....| 73,151 88, 278 | 90, 035 : 
Cases in which no benefits were paid............. 31, 768 28,118 | 24, 597 
Cases receiving benefits: 
Medical benefits only.................--....- 26, 303 42,798 48, 796 
Money awards—nonfatal...................-. 14, 791 17, 037 16, 390 
be Money awards—fatal..................--0...- 289 325 252 és 
ee Soe ie er Sant 41,383 | 60,160 | 65,438 
Line 3 of this table shows a rapid increase in the total number of 


persons receiving benefits under the compensation act—from 41,383 
in the first year, to 60,160 in the second, to 65,438 in the third. 
But this increase was limited almost entirely to those receiving ‘‘me|- 
ical benefits only’”’—i. e. disabilities less than the two weeks prv- 
scribed as a waiting period by the Massachusetts law—and was prob- 
ably due to a more complete filing of claims in minor injury cases, 
combined perhaps with a greater liberality toward such claims. |{ 
it had been due to an actual increase in the number of employees | 
covered by the act, it is reasonable to suppose that there could have 
occurred a corresponding increase in the number receiving mon) 
awards for disabilities of over two weeks’ duration. But this latter 
number, as shown in the fifth line of the table, increased but slight); 
in the second year—14,791 to 17,037—and actually decreased in the 
third year to 16,390. 

From this brief analysis, it may be concluded that by 1915, the 
compensation act covered less than 78 per cent of the employees of : 
the State, with the insurance companies, reports indicating that tli! 
proportion is probably not increasing. Of the 22 per cent or more 
of the workers not covered by the act, a very considerable number 
are no doubt in agriculture and domestic service, the two employ- 
ments in which the employer loses no defenses by not accepting tlic 
act. Employees of steam railroads are also totally excluded, noue 
of these companies having accepted the act. In addition, however, 
there is evidently a very considerable number of excluded employees 
in manufacturing and trade.? 

Any more accurate estimate of the proportion of employees ex- 
cluded from compensation is rendered impossible because of the in- 
complete reporting of minor injuries, particularly by employers w)o 
are not insured. That such injuries are not at all fully reported |: 
evident from the tables in the appendix of the report (Tables I and I1), a 








— 
hace 





1 These figures are from the reports of the board for 1913 (p. 326) 1914 (p. 472), and 1915 (p. clx). 
2 The industrial accident board, in the report to the legislature of 1917 strongly urges that the compen- 
sation act be made compulsory. See MONTHLY REVIEW, February, 1917, p.261. 
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showing accident reports by industries. ‘Thus, to cite an example, 
the reports from the building trades show, under insured cases, 48 
fatal and 8,409 nonfatal injuries, a ratio of 1 fatal to 175 nonfatal, 
whereas, for the noninsured cases, there were reported 6 fatal injuries 
as against only 35 nonfatal, a ratio of 1 to6. As there is no apparent 
reason why, in the same industry, the ratio of nonfatal to fatal 
accidents should not be substantially the same for noninsuerd as for 
insured injuries, and as fatal accidents are probably reported with 
fair accuracy in both groups, this discrepancy would indicate a gross 
failure of the noninsured employees to report their minor injuries. 
Again, for agriculture there were reported 1 fatal and 114 nonfatal 
injuries under imsurance, while for noninsured cases there were 2 
fatal as against only 5 nonfatal. 

Furthermore, it appears that very defective reporting of minor 
injuries exists even in the case of injuries under insurance.  [llus- 
trations of this appear in Table XIII of the report, showing dura- 
tion of disability in nonfatal cases by industries. Several industries 
are there credited with a predominance of long term to short term 
disabilities which is clearly due to incomplete reporting of minor 
disabilities. The ship and boat building industry, all of which is 
under insurance, is a striking example. Here the number of disabili- 
ties listed as under one day is only 57, and those of 1 to 3 days only 
35, as against 70 in the 8 to 10 day group and 67 in the 11 to 14 day 
group. This distribution is contrary to all experience. If there were 
as Inany as 67 disabilities lasting from 11 to 14 days there must have 
been several hundred times the quoted number in the shorter disa- 
bility periods. 

The subject of deficient accident reporting has been here some- 
what enlarged upon simply because the data in the report under review 
are in a form which makes critical analysis possible. Probably all 
of the accident tabulations under the various State compensation 
acts suffer from this weakness, and it is a weakness of far-reaching 
effect. To the extent that the basic accident material is incorrect, 
deductions therefrom are not only unsatisfactory, but may be very 
misleading 

A part of this weakness can be removed by excluding from consid- 
eration the very minor injuries, the reporting of which is everywhere 
incomplete; thus, the recent recommendation of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions that 
there be used for ‘‘tabulatable’”’ purposes only such injuries as cause 
disability of more than the day, shift or turn on which the injury 
occurred. The Massachusetts board was one of the first of the State 
boards to accept this definition and a beginning in its practical use 
is made in the present report. The importance of the very minor 








disabilities as affecting accident tabulations is shown in the follow- 
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ing table, condensed from a table given in the report: 





DURATION OF DISABILITY OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED TO THE BOARD, 











n,907 | . 








| First Second Third 
year. year. year. 
Total accidents reported to board........ be 90,168 | 96,891 94, 967 
re tar ee ett ek | 36,901 | 41,269 42,478 
OG NE ee rr ra co 34, 054 31,177 
as ie ed Dh ak oso aoe ob ea seees 21. 108 21, 059 20, 942 
ES oe er a ee ene 474 509 370 








The total number of accidents reported to the board is here shown 
to have increased from 90,168 in the first year to 94,967 in the third 
year. But the increase was due entirely to the growth in the number 
of short-time disabilities reported. The disabilities of one day to 
two weeks showed an actual decrease between the first and third 
years, as did also the diabilities of over two weeks’ duration. 

Occupational diseases are compensable in Massachusetts as ‘‘per- 
sonal injuries”’ within the meaning of the law. The accident board 
accepted this interpretation from the beginning and has been upheld 
therein by the highest State court. Massachusetts was the first 
State to adopt this liberal attitude, which even now has been adopted 
by not more than two or three other States. 

The number of cases of occupational diseases reported to the boar 
is noted by the present report as steadily increasing. The number 
reported each year with the estimated wage loss is as follows: 


NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL CASES RESULTING FROM OCCUPATIONAL DIs- 


EASE, AND ESTIMATED WAGE LOSS. 




















| 
| Number of cases.  £ stimated | 
es wage loss 
Year. | in nonfatal 
| Fatal. | Nonfatal. cases. 
REET TR hod ache dna te titeces onta<cctastnheaan’ 3 104 $3, 204 
OO ee a eee ee Pee ree ee eee 10 354 15, 582 
GS thst tbo Radia arate hoe.n4u tiled a tess o aed 3 699 50, 318 
Ee ALS ey fa Cee eee ee 16 1,157 69,204 | 
} } u 











One of the fatal cases during the third year, ending June 30, 1915, 
was Classified as due to gases, vapors, and fumes; one to lead poison- 
ing; one to extreme cold. The distribution by causes of all of the 
702 cases for that year is as follows: 
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PERSONAL INJURIES, BY DISEASES OF OCCUPATION, JULY 1, 1914, TO JUNE 30, 1915. 























Cases. | Nonfatal case 
Classification. —- ~ 
Fatal. | Nonfatal.| Days lost. | W ages lost. 
—— mae a. — — 
HARMFUL SUBSTANCES. 

Ar sonic eee eee ee eee eee eee erent etrennee eeceeceecececesescesesesstioseeesesse 2 | SS $211 

ee eR LR Oe ple ee pers ttn 2 Bi Kees, i yy 6 | 515 1, 254 

ee ee ee 1 24 | 391 1, 202 

~~ (ID eEB oS sere scne Sete cccesccncence RE cil Skt gt AE 8 | 439 773 

ee ee ee ee eee re ye ee ee 1 46 | 4,331 11, 340 

a scolianeous SE eae. cOat race ccna senae see weee eae site owas eka acs 4 430 591 

HARMFUL CONDITIONS 

eee ae ER EES See eee ey Cort eo ae oe eee ee 1 40 1, 882 | 3, 591 

ee DD Ma wh wan ee dwies tv igsceseadiess ES a Serene 48 | 455 | 1,116 

Eye RE AMA ee ebb édowvedédacnetbadeadhedvbsobolicowewesci 10 | 59 137 
Strain, fatigue, faulty positions, “oecups itional neuroses,”’ 
blows, vibration, pressure, etc., causing injuries to nerves, 

muscles, and itis acca thcsinataitimresaidbcarers<e=; 63 | 6, 433 15, 534 

Mise ellaneous SER dP Gta whe deb eh eseenndssssdbocshyss ddescfseie sven s 143 | 145 403 
IRRITANT FLUIDS AND SUBSTANCES. 

RT EER, ET Re eee a a Pe OP ay 8 41 | 55 

CE Se tea area teak sebedbateces codwadesevenceccadvieeacess leanetocne 9 129 264 

I Be ee iteaceinbndb seen chbeedyabencccces en dihhedees 16 350 | 576 

Cyanide and — IES wees caclacotnovemedoe ace as Tapessveduay 7 121 242 

Dyes Te Re ee ee Serr | 18 373 590 

WIG eee cd ete eee nce k sac sstocccsschecsueceeccaets- 10 57 86 

FR EE ay ee a ee 7 Qs 205 

GEE, Perc GAMENEENG Sete secsecessccecadancceccess fe LY 18 116 218 

ND ee ER ee ee eee ee a ee ee ee ae | 2 34 | 64 

Poisonous vines, trees, shrubs........................46-. A gg ars ee 39 1, 106 2, 042 

EE RR EE OES SO ee ee ee oe ane: ae 10 78 | 91 

Washing and cleansing fluids..................:...-..------ | SASK. 13 216 235 

Localirritation from constant vibration, blows, pressure, etc.|......-... 135 2, 256 | 3, 768 

BI Oe oo i Lo a RTS Sa. hp RR ee beh ae 154 3, 008 | 5, 730 

po PR AROS SS a ae ee etta | 3 699 | 23,251 | 50. 318 





NEW YORK.! 


The report of the New York Industrial Commission for 1915 
reviews the operation of the workman’s compension act of that 
State for the first 18 months of its existence; i. e., from July 1, 
1914, to December 31, 1915. This law, as originally enacted, pro- 
vided that it should be administered by a special compensation com- 
mission, But within a year the functions of this special commission 
were merged with those of the reorganized State Department of 
Labor under the control of the newly created industrial commission. 

By this consolidation all of the labor laws of the State were brought 
under a single administrative jurisdiction. The importance of this, 
from the standpoint of the compensation act, lies chiefly in the fact 
that it permits of complete correlation of accident compensation 
and the even more important work of accident prevention. 

The New York Industrial Commission is particularly well equipped 
to carry on such preventive work. The safety laws themselves are 
comprehensive and the commission is vested with very extensive 
authority to erect and enforce stringent safety standards. The 
commission, through its inspection bureaus, has been active along 


. Axtell Report of the New York (State) Industrial Commission for the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1915, 
pp. 119-166. Albany, 1916. 
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thisline. But the extent of its success is undetermined. To measure 
the effect of accident preventive work it is necessary to know the 
course of accident rates from year to year, and to obtain rates it js 
necessary to know not only the number of accidents but also the 
number of employees exposed. No information of this character js 
as yet available for New York. 

A second important amendment to the compensation act during the 
first year of its operation concerned the method of making claims ai\( 
paying awards. Under the original law all claims for compensatio), 
had to be made directly to the commission, which itself collected «|! 
money for awards from the insurance carriers and made the payments 
to the beneficiaries. ‘The amended law permits the employer and em- 
ployee, subject to later approval by the commission, to make agree- 
ments between themselves as to the amount of the awards and to 
arrange for immediate payment. Only in the event of failure of the 
two parties to reach an agreement need the claim be made direct], 
to the commission. 

This change was urged as simplyfying and expediting the settle- 
ment of claims, and also as relieving the commission of an enor- 
mous amount of work, which would be transferred to the employer 
and insurance carrier. But the change was also bitterly opposed 01 
the ground that the workers’ interests would not be so well pro- 
tected. As regards this possible effect of the amendment the com- 
mission says: 

While the law has not been in operation a sufficient time to warrant the drawing oi 
final conclusions based upon ascertained facts, the commission has not found su'/i- 
cient evidence of abuses in connection either with private agreements or direct J. \- 


ments to warrant the belief that employees have not or will not receive the full amou 
of compensation to which they are entitled. 


The only statistical data bearing on this point are such as are ¢01)- 
tained in the tabular statements of the claims division. These sho 
that during the nine months under the old law an average of 3,2:)6 
claims per month were made to the commission. Under the amende«« 
law this monthly average of claims and agreements combined (- 
creased to 2,968. As a suggested explanation of this the repor' 
says: 

It will require statistical analysis to demonstrate what class of injuries do 10! 


result in claims being filed. It is supposable that they are minor claims in whi! 
employees receive advance payment and fail to file claims. 


The report gives considerable space to an account of the operation 
of the State insurance fund and a defense of its methods. This fund 
was established at the time of the adoption of the present compensi'- 
tion act (July, 1914), to be conducted by the State as a competitor 
with stock and mutual companies in the writing of compensation 
insurance. At the end of the first six months, December 31, 1914, 
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it had 7,119 policyholders and the volume of premiums in force was 
$692,583. During the year 1915 the fund is credited with a steady 
growth. The number of policyholders increased to 8,507, and, while 
the volume of premiums written decreased slightly—to $674,973— 
this is declared to be not a real decrease, but only an apparent one, 
due to the general reduction in premium rates. It is stated, in fact, 
that the fund has held practically all the business it ever obtained, 
the total amount of semiannual premiums represented by policy- 
holders transferring their business to other insurance carriers being 
only $12,000. 

The net premium income of the fund during the year was $1,293,613. 
This, added to interest income of $48,925, makes the total income 
$1,342,538.48. As the total disbursement for losses paid and increase 
in reserves was $942,224, there was left a surplus of $400,314, which, 
added to the surplus of $178,897 carried over from the previous year, 
makes a total surplus of $579,211 to the credit of policyholders. 
Out of this sum dividends of $347,541 were paid to policyholders, 
leaving $231,670 as undistributed surplus on hand at the end of the 
vear 1915. This, added to the sum of $145,729, set aside as a catas- 
trophe reserve, makes a total of $377,399 available for catastrophe 
losses. This would be sufficient to cover a disaster involving approxi- 
mately 100 deaths. 

The report contends that inasmuch as the reserves for unpaid losses 
have been calculated most liberally, the above showing of financial 
condition indicates that the State insurance fund is on a perfectly 
safe basis, notwithstanding that the rates charged by it are approxi- 
mately 20 per cent lower than those of the private casualty companies. 

Charging these lower rates, the loss ratio of the fund for the full 18 
months’ period was 64.8 per cent, 1. e., 64.8 cents out of each dollar 
of earned premiums received. The report computes that this would 
have been only 56 per cent if the fund had charged the same rates as 
the casualty companies. 

The management expenses of the fund were paid by the State treas- 
ury until January 11,1917. But if the fund had paid its own expenses, 
as it is now doing, it is computed that this would have amounted to 
14.3 per cent of earned premiums during the first 18 months, and that 
this expense ratio would have been reduced to 13 if the rates of the 
casualty companies had been charged. The management expenses 
for the full 18 months are reported as having been $275,679. This 
sum, it may be noted, is considerably less than the sum reported as 
having been disbursed for dividends—$347,541. 

The information regarding accident experience and compensation 
awards, as pregented in the report, is rather limited. For the State as 
a whole, a statement of awards made is given for only the first nine 
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months of the act (July 1, 1914, to Mar. 31, 1915), i. e., for the period, 
during which, as mentioned above, all claims were made directly to 
and settled by the commission. During that period, 29,680 awards 
were made at an aggregate cost (excluding medical service) of $4,880, - 
433. On this basis the report computes that the total cost of awards 
for a full year would be about $6,507,245. The medical service is 
estimated at an additional $2,463,750, making a grand total of 
$8,970,995 as the full cost of compensation for a year’s time.! 

The analysis in the following table of the 29,680 awards made during 
the nine-month period shows the distribution and average costs of 
the different kind of awards. The table is condensed from a longer 
one in the report (p. 130). Medical service is not included, as not 
accurately known by the commission. Nor are any data available 
regarding the number of cases entitled to medical aid, but, because of 
the two weeks’ waiting period, not entitled to money awards. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF ALL AWARDS MADE BY THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
JULY 1, 1914, TO MAR. 31, 1915. 


























Amount or Averag' 
Kind of benefit. Cases. present value value o! 
of awards. award. 
Death— 
kc whith aha udiedtle ane~e chika san useben eet 47 $1,844,356 | $3,874.70 
Re das ie cdi co a 4 id aaleae in Binks amine 9 ic tees 96 9, 339 97. 28 
Pending.....-. BM abel ween tb. dekoek ss stdth dubéchew deeds liwostess 27 ke 
ee ee re er “ee 14 | 104,651 | 7,475.12 
Permanent partial disability........................ best sa ods 2,058 | 1, 070, 933 | 520. 38 
Temporary total disability (over two weeks)...................... 26, 161 1, 109, 570 | 42. 41 
Tem CN MMR eS ice nnt ose sededa ve wee cistetbeesesies 36 718 19. 9% 
a ni eh enn Medea ehiediadtve apace. shbacee ste oes 79 | ae 
EI TT ne eee ree 29, 447 | 4,620,108 |........ 
Unider investigation, ete. 2.2... ee cdc e cece eee op SEE we eS | 233 Pee peee P.25..... 
fk ARERR EN LOS Bee kG Oe 15 oo Ey Bane eae LD mgt « ~ § 29, 680 4,880, 433 |........ 


| 





1 Estimated. 


The average value of the death awards with dependents, as shown 
in the last column of the table, is $3,874.70. The average award for 
permanent total disability is much higher than for death, $7,475. 
Permanent partial disabilities show an average of $520.38, and tem- 
porary total disabilities an average of $42.41. 

It is of interest to compare these averages for all awards made wit! 
the corresponding averages for the awards paid under State fund 
policies. The experience of the State fund in this respect is shown 
in the following table, copied from the report (p. 164). It shows the 
distribution and costs of the 10,307 accident cases handled by the 





1 This estimate was made in 1915. In connection therewith, it-is of interest to note that, a year later, 
Commissioner Lynch of the industrial commission, estimated that, for the year 1916, with much greater 
business activity than in 1915, the total number of compensated accidents for the State was approximately 
60,000, and the total cost, not including medical service, about $11,500,000. This is almost double the 
annual cost as estimated for 1915 in the report.—See Bulletin New York State Industrial Commission, Jan- 


uary, 1917, p. 61. 
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State fund for the year ending June 30, 1915. Some of the policies 
written by the fund cover medical service, and thus such service 
appears as an item in the table. 






NUMBER AND VALUE OF AWARDS PAID UNDER STATE FUND POLICY JULY 1, 1914, 
TO JUNE 30, 1915. 









[Experience brought down to Dec. 31, 1915.] 




















































Accl- | Average 
dents | Kind of benefit. Incurred loss. | per acci- 
| | dent. 
ported. 
72 a. Death: Dependents (including $6,970 funeral)............... | $287, 748. 88 $3, 997. 00 
11 b. Death: No dependents, funeral only......................-- | 1, 004. 50 91. 00 
EE EE ne ee Ss 3 
5 | II. Permanent total disability............................0-. eS fh 30, 856. 34 6,171.00 
924 III. Permanent partial disability: Dismemberment............. 118, 719. 30 530. 00 
2| IV. Permanent partial disability: Not dismemberment ......... 7,912. 00 3, 956. 00 
28 | Va. Temporary total disability: Open cases as of Dec. 31, 1915... 81, 029. 00 2, 894. 00 
2,127 b. Temporary total disability: Closed cases as of Dec. 31, 1915.. 102, 922. 22 48. 00 
VI. Temporary partial TS RR TRAE TIGR cea CIE maT 
(1,472)| VIIa. Medical aid:. Compensatable cases..................-22..2... 44,874.77 30. 00 
4, 189 b. Medical aid: vee anc RN: an aren xsi abate emids, cls 28, 301. 88 7. 00 
ey WN 98 Weledb bn ccduald pthededcbVescdees sscdedcewsccoenctrbhitéesscé 3s Be 1s 28 e Ree 






“10, 307 723, 645. 08 Sa idé dns J 






















The average awards under State fund policies are seen to be similar 
0, although as a rule slightly higher than, the averages of the awards 
as a whole, as shown in the preceding table. Thus, the average 
death benefit, with dependents, was $3,997 for State fund cases, as 
against $3,874 for all death cases. 

On the other hand, it is of interest to note that the average value 
of all the awards under the State fund, with medical service excluded, 
is very much higher than the corresponding average for the whole 
grou of 29,680 cases—the former being $263.47 (p. 160), and the latter 

157.20 (p. 134). This marked difference is due chiefly to the very 
all larger percentage of deaths with dependents among the State 
fund cases than among the whole group of 29,680 cases. 
















UTAH. 





The Employers’ Liability Commission of Utah, consisting of seven 
members, was appointed by the governor on March 1, 1916, under 
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e legislative authorization, ‘‘to inquire into the question of employers’ 
® liability and other matters and provide for an appropriation there- 
£ for.” The report of this commission as submitted to the legislature 
& of 1917 is a pamphlet of 62 pages, bearing date of November 1, 1916, 
Es embodying its findings and recommendations and including a tenta- 
3 tive bill to be known as the Utah workmen’s compensation act.1 No 






provision was made for compensation of the commission other than 
the reimbursement of expenses in an amount not exceeding $500. 
This operated to restrict the investigation practically to correspond- 


ee 










‘Utah. Report of the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission to the T welfth 
Session of the Legislature of Utah, together with draft of the billsubmitted. [Salt Lake City, 1916.) 62 pp. 
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ence and the examination of such material as could be secured by 
request. Some individual observations were made by one or two 
members while in compensation States on other errands, but the 
commission concludes that— 

It is to be regretted, however, that the commission could not have visited other 
States as a body, to observe, at first hand, the operations of the various laws. 

The commission felt itself restricted to an elective form of law hy 
reason of the limitations of the State constitution, and, after having 
studied ‘‘in a tenative way all the laws, and quite thoroughly son 
laws, of the different Ststes, and after a’ pretty thorough investica- 
tion,’’ it settled upon the Indiana statute of 1915 as a practical basis 
for its law. Additions and amendments were made, using features 
of the laws of Colorado, Nevada, Montana, and Kentucky. While 
the elective system was adopted, acceptance of the act is presume 
in the absence of positive rejection, and employers under the act are 
required to maintain insurance or furnish satisfactory proof of finan- 
cial ability to make direct payments. Mutual insurance associations 
are authorized, and approved benefit systems may be maintained. 
A compensation basis of 50 per cent of the weekly wages for limite 
periods was fixed upon as in some sense a compromise, particularly in 
the matter of permanent total disability. The same attitude of mind 
was expressed as to a fixed schedule for partial disabilities. As to 
these matters it was felt that— 

It was impossible to attain more than general and approximate results for the initia! 
law, and the commission suggests that this and other apparently desirable phases |): 
left to be adjusted by the industrial board and for possible future amendments. 

We believe the time will come when the board will have power to say to on 
employee who has lost a foot that he will receive so much, and to another employ 
who has had the same trouble, that he will receive so much; it may be an increase 
or a decrease. The former may be a man with a wife and one child; the latter may 
have a wife and 10 children. The former may not be so disabled after his recovery 
that he can not enter his former occupation. The latter may be so disabled that he 
can not perform his former duties. That these two classes of cases should be treatcc 
alike seems anything but just. 


The act as drawn does not apply to casual employers, to employers 
of less than four employees ‘‘in the same industrial employment for 
the sake of pecuniary gain,” or to private household or domestic 
servants, unless by voluntary election. Agriculture is not exempte:(, 
mining employers taking the ground that there was no justificatic: 
in putting an employment that was of known hazard on a differen! 
footing from other employments which were to be covered by tlic 
act. ‘“The commission confessed that they can find no good reaso: 
for exempting agricultural pursuits and it therefore had included 
them in those to be covered.’’ The fact remains that the exemption 
of employers of less than four persons will operate to exclude a large 
proportion of farm labor from the protection of the act. 
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The tentative bill is divided into five parts. Part I deals with 
rights and remedies; Part II includes the compensation schedule; 
Part III has to do with the administration of the proposed law; 
Part IV deals with the question of insurance and provides the manner 
in which the compensation of workingmen shall be secured; and 
Part V has reference to definitions and miscellaneous provisions. 
The following is a summary of its more important provisions not 
already touched upon: 

1. The three grounds of common-law defense, assumption of risk» 
fellow servant, and contributory negligence, are taken from an 
employer if he elects not to operate under the law. 

2. The waiting period is 14 days, compensation beginning on the 
fifteenth day. 

3. The employer is required to provide free medical and hospital 
services, not to exceed $100, during the first 30 days after an injury, 
and thereafter if he chooses, which service shall be accepted by the 
employee. If he shall refuse to accept such service he shall be 
barred from compensation during such refusal. This provision is to 
apply in cases where there*is no medical or hospital contract or agree- 
ment under which the employee is assessed by the employer for the 
maintenance of a hospital. 

4. For total disability compensation shall be on the basis of 50 per 
cent of the average weekly wages for a period not exceeding 3334 
weeks, with a maximum weekly payment of $12, the total payment 
not to exceed $4,000; for partial disability the payment shall be on 
the basis of 50 per cent of impairment of earning capacity for a period 
not exceeding 250 weeks, with a maximum weekly payment ot $12, 
the total payment not to exceed $3,000; for death a maximum pay- 
ment of $3,000 shall be made, or, if no dependents, burial expenses 
not to exceed $100. For certain enumerated injuries compensation 
equal to 50 per cent of the average weekly wages shall be paid for a 
specified number of weeks, depending on the injury. The average 
weekly wage shall be considered not to be more than $24 nor less 
than $10, and the total compensation paid shall in no case exceed 
$4,000. 

5. No provision is made for occupational diseases. 

6. The administrative features of the bill provide, among other 
things, for an industrial board consisting of three members appointed 
by the governors, each to receive a salary of $4,000; and that every 
employer shall keep a record of all injuries and report same to the 
board within seven days after occurrence. 

7. Employers may carry their own insurance upon furnishing 
sufficient evidence of their ability to do so. The formation of mutual 
insurance associations by groups of employers is authorized: under 
certain conditions. The creation of a State fund is not deemed wise. 
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8. Nonresident alien beneficiaries are restricted to half benefits 
with a maximum of $1,000, only widows, parents, and children under 
17 being considered. 

9. An appropriation of $25,000 a year is recommended, and the 
act shall take effect on July 1, 1917. 

The pamphlet includes a minority report by one of the members of 
the commission, who, while hoping to see a compensation law enacte« 
at the present legislative session, expressed his unwillingness to sic) 
the report of the majority on the ground that the provisions of 
the bill as drafted by them were lacking in fairness and liberality. 
Exception was taken to the exemption from the act of small em- 
ployers, also to a provision allowing a hospital fee to be collected 
from the employees, to the length of the waiting period, to the limi- 
tations on the amount of compensation, both percentual and abso- 
lute, to the reduction of compensation for alien beneficiaries, to the 
failure to provide for a State fund, to the exclusion of occupational 
diseases, and to the omission from the bill of any provision for thie 


prevention of accidents. 
VERMONT. 


The second biennial report of the Vermont factory inspector for 
the 21-month period ending August 1, 1916, and the report of the 
industrial accident board for the year ending June 30, 1916, are 
contained in a pamphlet of 30 pages.' During the year covered by 
the first report, 424 inspections were made and 412 orders were 
entered demanding changes to comply with the law. In addition, 
127 second notifications were placed to ascertain whether tne orders 
had been complied with. During these inspections attention was 
given to the work of safeguarding dangerous machinery, but the 
fact is noted that lack of cooperation by employers has resulted in 
many safeguards being removed and not used at all. Accident 
reporting, it is stated, has been very carefully attended to and 
sanitary conditions throughout the industries of the State have been 
improved. The number of accidents reported from March 1, 1913, 
to November 1, 1914, was 1,059,? while from November 1, 1914, to 
August 1, 1916, the total of those reported to the factory inspector 
and those taken from the files of the industrial accident board was 
4,810,3 of which 33 were fatal, 275 were seriovs, and 4,502 were 
minor injuries. The following table shows by nature of injury the 
accidents occurring from November 1, 1914, to August 1, 1916, in- 
dicating the per cent in each classification. 





1 Vermont. Second biennial report of the factory inspector for the period ending Aug. 1, 1916. Report 
of the industrial accident board for the year ending June 30, 1916. Rutland, 1916. 30 pp. 

2 It is explained that this number is small because employers were not compelled to report accidents prior 
to the creation of the industrial accident board. 

2 Although representing 21 months, this is less than the number of accidents (5,337) reported to the 
industrial accident board in one year ending June 30, 1916, as disclosed in the report of that board. 
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NUMBER AND PERCENT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING IN VERMONT FROM 
“NOV. 1, 1914, TO NOV. 1, 1915, AND FROM NOV. 1, 1915, TO AUG. 1, 1916, BY NATURE OF 
INJURY. 
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In the report of the industrial accident board it is stated that prac- 
tically every Vermont concern employing 11 or more men and every 
foreign concern, with 4 exceptions, many business concerns em- 
ploying 10 or less men, and several municipal corporations, are now 
operating under the Vermont workmen’s compensation law. This 
report, covering a different period from that of the factory in- 
-  spector’s report, necessarily does not agree as to the number of acci- 
_ dents reported. It is stated that during the first year, 5,043 ' acci- 
- dents came within the jurisdiction of the board, and 294 were out- 
' side the jurisdiction of the board. This latter group, it is sug- 
gested, may be classified as minor injuries and injuries to employes 
' in the four foreign firms referred to above. Thirty-seven ? fatal 
' accidents are recorded, for which compensation amounting to 

$24,613.12was paid. The total compensation incurred by reason of all 
injuries is indicated in the following statement: 
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: Compensation actually paid during the first year......................-. $66, 764. 26 
: Compensation which has been ordered and runs for a period of weeks...... 30, 110. 29 
a Compensation estimated, where dependents are in foreign countries and 
Ps proof of dependency not yet obtained, and in cases where the order is 
: made that compensation shall be paid during disability............... 7, 233. 71 
‘y Amount actually paid for medical services to injured employees. ......... 26, 807. 28 
y OS TES LL LTE LTR 5. 466. 20 
| Funeral expenses paid in fatal cases............-..--.-2202-seeeeeeeeeee 3. 550. 00 
7 






MENA RAG mem eha o> wold. «b0 0c 0ee cancncesne dep ennontrcencs 139, 931. 74 
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1 See Note 3, p. 424. 
® Here again there is an apparent discrepancy, since this is a greater number of fatal accidents in one 
year than the factory inspector reports as having occurred in 21 months, which period included the year 
covered by the industrial accident board’s report. 
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REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SPECIAL RECESS COMMISSION on 
SOCIAL INSURANCE. 


The Massachusetts Special Recess Commission on Social Insurance 
submits reports on all four of the subjects which it was directed to 
investigate, viz: Sickness, unemployment, old age, and hours of Jaloy 
in 24-hour a day industries. 

On the four subjects investigated the commission submits 13 stato 
ments representing the opinions held by different members on the 


commission. 
SICKNESS INSURANCE. 


In the case of health insurance there are three statements, the first 
one is signed by Senator Farnsworth, the chairman of the commission, 
and by Allison G. Catheron, Representative Bowser, and Representa- 
tive Woodill. After an extended discussion of the many features of 
health insurance these four state: 


We are satisfied * * * that some plan for health insurance should be adopted 
as an important early step in the interests of social welfare. 


A copy of the model bill, so called, drafted by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation and which was introduced in the 
legislature this year by Representative Young, is reprinted by the 
commission in the appendix of the report, and in making reference 
to it these members state: 

In general the scheme of administration worked out in the bill seems likely to he 
successful. Further study and discussion will perhaps show the necessity of moiify- 
ing the plan in some respects. 

The commission also submits as a part of the appendix a statement 
relative to the cost of sickness to the wage earners in the Common- 
wealth based on an investigation conducted during the summer as 
to the extent of illness among the members of the 1,425 labor unions 
in the State. The total social and economic cost of sickness per 
annum among 1,507,373 gainfully employed persons receiving less 
than $1,200 per year is totaled at $38,770,167. The wage loss and 
medical cost in this estimate is placed at $32,280,792, basing it on ‘|e 
assumption that each wage earner in the Commonwealth averages 
loss of 8.5 days per year at an average daily loss of $1.80, and cal- 
culating the medical cost at an estimated average of $1 per day. ‘The 
total cost to all concerned in administering a system of health insur- 
ance such as is proposed in the act submitted has been estimated »t 
approximately $23,000,000; of this under the proposed plan the share 
which the Commonwealth would have to contribute would be $4,- 
600,000. It is stated in the report that at the present time there are 
certain large items of expense which the Commomwealth and cities 
and towns are bearing from which they would be relieved if a health 
insurance plan, such as is proposed, were put into operation. 
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A separate statement on health insurance is submitted by two other 
members of the commission—Mr. John P. Meade of Brockton and 
Senator Edward G. Morris. Neither of these two members recom- 
mend the immediate enactment of any health insurance legislation. 
“There is sufficient knowledge available,” they state, ‘‘to justify the 
opinion that the attitude of the State toward the problem should be 
one of careful inquiry.’ Further the report says: 


The corner stone in the economic structure of the home is a living wage. Conditions 
in industry that would impair this vital principle should be guarded against. * * * 

Compulsory systems of health insurance provide for contributions by employers, 
employees, and the State. Such a system enacted into Federal law would place all 
industries upon the same basis. The employers’ contributions under such circum- 
stances could be made a uniform charge upon production, and their part in the plan 
of insurance made to spread over a national area. With compulsory health insurance 
systems operating in Massachusetts and excluded from the other states in the Union, 
a condition would be created in our industrial life which would be distinctly harmful 
to some wage earners of the Commonwealth. Employers would certainly add the 
cost of insurance contributions to the price of their product. The consumer would 
in the final analysis pay this portion of the expense. Can this cost be passed to the 
consumer without doing injury to the wages of our Massachusetts workmen, who are 
employed in the industries of this State which are a factor in n\tion-wide competi- 
tion? * * * Until the time arrives when we can safely consi.:er an elaborate sys- 
tem of sickness insurance, it would seem that the Commonweal’: might consider to 
its advantage some extension of our present system of medical a¥:ninistration. 


Miss Edna L. Spencer who was appointed to thicommission by 
Gov. McCall recommends the enactment of legislatif) establishing a 
maternity board, to be composed of three women andgto be appointed 
by the Governor. Provision is made in the bill fo benefits not to 
exceed $50 per month and not less than $10 and flso for hospital 
care, home nursing, medicine, medical care and other obstetrical 
care. 

MAJORITY REPORT ON UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The majority report of the commission on the subject of unemploy- 
ment is as follows: 

The study and investigation of the subject of unemployment in this country has 
made clear to our commission the need of more constructive methods of dealing with 
this problem in Massachusetts. We believe the time has come when something must 
be done to increase the efficiency and opportunities for usefulness of the State employ- 


ment offices to the public. We believe that the statutes should provide for an advi- 
sory council in each city where a State employment office is established, composed 


‘of equal representation by employers and employees. 


The functions of this advisory council would include all matters of local adminis- 
tration that would tend to make the State office efficient in administering to the tech- 
nical needs of employers and workmen in given industries. We concur in the recom- 
mendation that the State employment offices be gradually increased to a number sufli- 
cient to include all the important industrial centers of the Commonwealth. 


81733°—17——7 
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We believe that their efficiency can be improved so that their capacity for usefu]- 
ness to both capital and labor can be made productive of great value to the Common- 
wealth. 

We believe and strongly recommend that if the State employment offices are to 
remain under the jurisdiction of the director of the bureau of statistics that he should 
be given power to select the most efficient men for the executive work of these offices. 
This might be done with the consent of the governor and council. 

The utmost publicity should characterize their administration. In instances of 
labor difficulties it would be simply just and in accordance with the spirit of Massa- 
chusetts laws to have published statements from both sides of the controversy placed 
at the disposal of applicants for employment. 

Public-service corporations which derive their franchises from the people, such as 
telephone or railroad corporations, should be considered in the integral thought o 
the prevention of unemployment, and made to give of their services at reduced cost 
toward bringing the person out of employment in speedy and inexpensive communi- 
cation with those in need of labor. 

It will be observed in our report on unemployment that there are many perplexing 
problems which would seem to require permanent supervision and attention. Con- 
structive work in the solving of these problems can only be accomplished from small 
beginnings and the experieace derived from continuous contact with them. The 
matter of regularizing industry, providing for temporary relief during periods of 
depression,-reducing the loss of time by the worker engaged in casual labor, and the 
need of governmental supervision and regulation of the State office and private em- 
ployment agencies makes necessary in our opinion the establishment of a State board 
of employment. This board should be an unpaid one and should consist of two em- 
ployers of labor and two representatives of employees and a woman known to be 
interested in economic and industrial matters. This board should have a paid secre- 
tary and should be provided with such sums for expenses as the legislature may deem 
proper for the keeping of office records and a compiling of information necessary to its 


development. 
OLD-AGE INSURANCE. 


A majority of the commission recommend the principle of noncon- 
tributory age pensions. The same members are also in partial agree- 
ment as to the taxation of intangible property in the Commonwealth, 
as the best means of providing the necessary revenue for the payment 
of the pensions. Some of the members, however, regard it as the 
part of wisdom to await the results of the new income tax recently 
enacted in the Commonwealth, and if this new form of taxation 
reveals any such amount of intangible property as has at different 
times been estimated, they believe it might be made to form the 
chief means of supporting a system of noncontributory age pensions. 
The other members of the majority recommend immediate legislation 
establishing a State system of old-age pensions and suggest that the 
income from the intangible wealth in the State should bear the burden. 
Should the present income tax law prove inadequate in bringing to 
light enough property to yield a sufficient revenue for the payment of 
these pensions, these members suggest that it be left to the General 
Court to devise means of reaching this source of wealth. 

Certain members of the commission do not regard this as the proper 
time to put into operation any State system of old age pensions. 
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While they are of the opinion that the contributory has more merit 
than the noncontributory system, they consider that the commission’s 
study shows neither the need nor the demand to warrant the estab- 
lishment of any age pension at the present time. 

Some of the members who dissent from the majority report believe 
that when a system of pensions is established it should emanate from 
Federal rather than State authority. They believe that if the need 
has been established in Massachusetts, the need also exists in every 
State in the Union, and they regard it as useless to pass any State 
legislation solely on the ground that the popular demand is more 
insistent in Massachusetts than elsewhere. 


HOURS OF LABOR IN 24-HOUR-A-DAY INDUSTRIES. 


A majority of the members of the commission is unanimous in 
its recommendations for legislation limiting the hours of labor of 
tour workers in paper mills. Some of the members of the commission 
go further, however, and recommend an act extending the three-tour 
eight-hour provision to all so-called “continuous industries” in the 
Commonwealth. These members believe it would be unfairly dis- 
criminating for the commission to select the paper industry alone as 
the object of special legislation, without at the same time making 
provision for any other industry where similar conditions might 
exist. 

Other members content themselves with recommending a bill 
which applies only to the tour workers in paper mills and its provi- 
sions are very similar to bills of this character filed in recent years 
with the legislature by the State branch of the American Federation 
of Lahor and the Progressive Party. The bill in substance provides 
that no person employed as a tour worker in any paper mill which is 
in continuous operation day and night shall be required except in 
cases of emergency to work more than eight hours in any one day. 
A substantial fine is provided in case of failure to comply with the 
provisions of the act and the duty of enforcing the act is left to the 
State board of labor and industries. 

Other members comprising a minority of the commission recom- 
mend legislation limiting the hours of men employed as tour workers 
in paper mills to 11. Those members who submit the 11-hour 
bill believe that for all practical purposes it will accomplish the 
desired end and at the same time do so without going to what they 
consider the extreme point of specifically recommending the estab- 
lishment of the 8-hour three-shift system in continuous industries 
not already working under that plan. 

Certain others, also constituting a minority of the commission 
maintain that the investigation by the commission has shown no 
such appeal or need as to warrant at this time legislative interference 
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in the case of any continuous industry. These members deem it the 
part of wisdom to leave the settlement of the hours of labor in the 
industries to the employers and men themselves. It is their beliof 
that the three-tour 8-hour plan is being adopted by the manufac 
turers as rapidly as industrial and labor conditions will permit. 
Recommendations for three shifts of 8 hours for all industries, were 
signed by Senator Edward G. Morris, Wendell P. Thore, and Edna 
Lawrence Spencer. 
Recommendations for 11 hours for tour workers in paper mills 
were signed by Allison G. Catheron and Eden K. Bowser. 
Recommendations for 8 hours for all tour workers in paper mills 
were signed by John P. Meade and Senator Edward G. Morris. 
Recommendations that no legislation be enacted now were signed 


by Senator Frank S. Farnsworth and Harry C. Woodill. 





AGED AND DEPENDENT PERSONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the time of taking the decennial census in Massachusetts in 1915 
the director of the bureau of statistics, under authorization by the 
legislature, collected data relative to the number of persons 65 years 
of age and over and the length of their residence in the State; the 
number of dependent persons of the age indicated who were aided hy 
various public and private institutions and the amount of aid granted 
by each class of institutions; the age, sex, nativity, and conjugal con- 
dition of these dependents; and the number receiving each classified 
amount from a specified source. ‘This information is presented in a 
pamphlet of 107 pages, under date of December 15, 1916,’ covering 
(1) census of the aged population, (2) expenditures for the relief of 
the aged population, (3) detailed statistical tables, and concluding 
with five appendixes. 

This was the third investigation bearing on the subject of old-ace 
pensions, the report of the first injury having been made early in 
1910, and of the second in March, 1914. More than $41,000 was 
expended by the State for these three investigations. In the last 
inquiry no attempt was made to obtain information as to aid ren- 
dered old persons by individuals, the inquiry being confined in all 
instances to institutions or organizations dispensing relief. ‘The 
number of persons 65 years of age and over was ascertained as 0! 
date April 1, 1915, but information as to the number of persons receiv- 
ing aid and the amount expended, which was taken from the records 
of the various institutions, covers the period of one year ending 
March 31, 1915. The following facts were brought out by the 


inquiry: 


1 Massachusetts. Bureau of statistics. Report of a special inquiry relative to aged and dependent per- 
sons in Massachusetts, 1915. Boston, 1916. 107 pp. 
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The number of persons 65 years of age and over in the Common- 
wealth as determined by the decennial census April 1, 1915, was 
189,047. 

The number of dependent persons 65 years of age and over aided 
in the Commonwealth, as ascertained by a canvass of 5,707 institu- 
tions, organizations, and other sources of such aid, for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1915, was 34,496 (14,673 males and 19,823 females), 
constituting about 18.2 per cent of the total population 65 vears of 
age and over. 

The amount of aid granted these aged dependent persons aggre- 
gated $3,233,948.14, exclusive of United States pensions, the amount 
cranted males being $1,444,712.98 and the amount granted females 
being $1,789,235.76. Classified into public and private relief, 26,403 
were given public relief to the amount of $2,250,685.91, and 9,862 
were given private relief to the amount of $983,262.83. 

The per capita expenditure on account of persons receiving aid 
from all sources was $93.75; for persons receiving aid from public 
sources, $85.24; for persons receiving aid from private sources, $99.70. 

Approximately 73 per cent of those receiving aid received less than 
$100 each, and 2.77 per cent received more than $300 each. 

Of the total 65 years of age and over, 114,638, or 60.6 per cent, 
were native born, and 14,409, or 39.4 per cent, were foreign born. 
Of the native born, 73,307, or 63.9 per cent, were born in Massachu- 
setts. But of the 34,496 in the dependent class the nativity of 18,344 
was ascertained and of this number 29.5 per cent were born in Mas- 
sachusetts and 52.2 were foreign born. 

Of the total number 94.9 per cent had been living in the State 10 
years or more and of the dependents the period of residence of 23.3 
per cent was ascertained, indicating that 80.3 per cent had been resid- 
ing in the State for 30 years or more. 

Considering a few of the above facts more in detail it may be inter- 
esting to note in the first place the number of persons receiving aid 
and the amount so received from each specified source, both public 
and private, as indicated in the following table: 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS 65 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER RECEIVING AID DURING THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31, 1915, AND AMOUNT OF AID RECEIVED, BY SOURCE 
OF AID AND BY SEX. 

































































Number of TT receiving Amount of aid received. 
Source of aid. — 
. Fe- Per : Per 

Males. | wales. | 1 °t@l- | cent. Males. Females. Total. oo. 

— — |__| 

| 

PUBLIC RELIEF. 

Penal institutions. ..... 656 38 694 | 1.9 $26, 693. 25 $2, 298. 93 $28, 992. 18 | 

State insane _ institu- 

tions and hospitals. . . 782 | 1,209 1,991 5.5 173, 301. 14 237, 366. 31 410, 667. 45 

State pauper institu- 
ogg ag flan nota Fen 905 90 995 R 7 68, 484. 55 10, 345. 50 78,830.05 | 2.4 
Overseers of poor....... 3, 581 4, 275 7,856 | 21.7 348, 724. 57 373, 596. 57 722, 321. 14 22.3 
State and mi ary aid..| 4,441 5, 924 | 10,365 | 28.6 296, 426. 86 367,514. 46 663,941.32 | 29.5 
Soldiers’ relief......... 1,413 | 3,089 | 4,502 12.4 110, 974. 55 234, 959. 22 345,933.77 | 10.7 
| 11,778 | 14,625 | 26,403 72.8 | 1,024, 604.92 | 1, 226,080.99 | 2,250,685.91 | 69.5 

— | — ” 

PRIVATE RELIEF. | 
Benevolent homes. -| 1,337 1, 603 2, 940 8.1 292, 454. 03 309, 825. 91 602, 279. 94 18.6 

Medical and insane in- 
0 ae a ae 1,429 | 1,060] 2,489) 6.9 60, 086. 82 54, 497. 36 114, 584.18 3.5 

G. A. R. and auxiliary 
organizations......... 302 155 457 | 13 6, 155. 58 2, 887. 25 9, 042. 83 | 
Cimrames?.. occ c ek. 124 481 605 1.7 6, 063. 06 31, 267. 31 37,330.37 | 1.2 
Trust funds............ 182 1,178} 1,360; 3.8 7, 683. 05 61, 709. 81 69,392.86 | 2.1 
Miscellaneous charities. 352 | 1,659] 2,011} 5.5 47, 665. 52 102, 967. 13 150, 632. 65 4.7 
Petad. 00 SH, 3,726 | 6,136 | 9,862 | 27.2} 420,108.06 | 563,154.77} 983,262.83 | 30.4 
Grand total...... 15, 504 | 20,761 | 36, 265 i100. 0 1, 444, 712.98 | 1, 739, 235. 76 | 3, 233,948.74 | 100.0 

| } 





1 The report states that “‘numerous instances were found where an individual was receiving aid from 
rape ce gma ” This explains why the totals in these columns are larger, aggregating 1,769, than given 
e tex 
2 These totals do not include data with reference to United States pensioners. 
3 Based on returns from 1,792 churches out of 2,220 which were canvassed. 


Of the total dependents, 31.4 per cent were in the 70 to 74 age 
group, and 17.5 per cent were 80 years of age and over. As to the 
amounts received by these dependents,' the report shows that 1,618, 
or 4.38 per cent, were granted less than $5; 5,405, or 14.64 per cent, 
were granted $5 but less than $25; 7,889, or 21.36 per cent, $25 but 
less than $50; 12,053, or 32.64 per cent, $50 but less than $100: 
5,936, or 16.07 per cent, $100 but less than $200; 3,004, or 8.13 per 
cent, $200 but less than $300; and 1,026, or 2.78 per cent, $300 and 
over. From this the conclusion is drawn that a pension as large as 
$300 would be unnecessary in a very large number of cases. 


These facts lead to the conclusion that whatever the maximum amount of pension 
granted any system of pension payments should be graded in accordance with the 
actual needs of the pensioner and, as in the case of the English system, the amount 
of pension should be determined by the income from other sources which a pensioner 
may be expected to receive coincidentally with the receipt of a pension. 


! The following computations are made on the basis of 36,931 dependents, the report explaining that the 
figures here include a number of duplicated individuals who received aid from more than one source. 
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Most of the dependents cared for by private institutions were in 
so-called benevolent homes, the table on page 432 showing 2,940 
persons, entailing a cost of $602,279.94. In explaining the method 
of determining the net cost to the institution the report states that 
‘all aged persons who contributed amounts which equaled or 
exceeded the cost of their care were not considered as aged dependent 
persons and were therefore eliminated from consideration.”’ 





ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 
1915. 


The Bureau of Mines has published its second report ' on accidents 
at metallurgical works, the first being for the calendar years 1913 and 
1914 (Technical Paper 124), which was noticed in the MonTuiy 
Review for May, 1916, page 89. These latest figures cover the 
returns from 110 smelting plants in 1915 as compared with 94 in 
1914, and include copper, lead, and zinc, and quicksilver smelters, 
as well as refineries. The iron blast furnaces are not included in 
the figures given. The number of ore-dressing plants reporting in 
1915 was 560 as compared with 484 in 1914 and 311 in 1913. These 
represent concentrating plants for copper, lead, and zinc ores, stamp 
mills, cyanide plants, and iron-ore washers. A larger number of 
operators reported for the year 1915 than did for 1914, as indicated 
above. The total number of men reported employed in the metal- 
lurgical plants, both smelters and ore-dressing plants, was 49,891 as 
compared with 41,461 in 1914. 

The number of fatalities reported at metallurgical plants was 68, 
at ore-dressing plants 30, and at smelters 38. The number of 
nonfatal injuries reported at ore-dressing plants was 2,095 and at 
smelters 5,718. Of the injuries reported 3 were permanent total 
disabilities, 1 at an ore-dressing plant and 2 at smelters. There 
were 63 permanent partial disabilities at ore-dressing plants and 
87 at smelters. 

In the following table, drawn from reports of the Bureau of 
Mines, the fatality and injury rates are shown where possible for the 
two years 1914 and 1915 in the different mineral industries in the 
United States. 





1 United States Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper 164. Accidents at Metallurgical W orks in the United 
States during the calendar year 1915. Washington, 1916. 20 pp. 
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SUMMARY OF LABOR AND ACCIDENTS IN THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES, UNITED 
























































STATES. 
Employees. Killed. Injured. 
Day’s work Per Per | Per 
Industry and year. performed. On | Actual na 1,000 | Actual} 1,000 | 1,00 
Actual. pat og sy émn- er —_— 1 300-day 
asis. er. work- r. oy- | work- 
ployees.| “ors. a ers 
Metal mines: 
Pee 42, 785, 840 |158,115 |142, 619 559 3. 54 3.92 | 30,216 | 191.10} 21 
Ore-dressing plants: 
i 2 tdi dade o alee 4, 567,529 | 15,128 | 15, 225 23 1. 52 1.51 1,434 | 2 94.79 94.19 
ites ateeantiininn dus 5, 732, 184 | 18, 564 | 19, 107 30] 1.62] 1.57] 2,095 | 112.85] 109 
Smelters: 3 
eee 9, 700, 769 | 27,879 | 32,336 33 | 41.18 1.02 | 5,673 [203.49] 175.44 
et ne 10, 878, 486 | 31,327 | 36, 262 38} 1.21] 1.05] 5,718 | 182.53] 157.69 
Coal mines: 
Serle Aare rts 0 157,979,295 |763,185 526,598 | 2,454 3. 22 f  } SR see 
Wed ua iia i SALA 767, 554 |........ 2, 266 eee beieeh cies s. OPA seal........ 
Coke ovens 
EEA Se Be | 6,372,259 | 22,313 | 21,241 45| 2.02] 2.12] 2,189] 98.10] 103.06 
senile aid eewt ide Ry: 9, 424,476 | 31,060 | 31,415 38| 1.22] 1.21] 2,852] 91.82} 90.78 
uarries: 
| reams 20, 456,157 | 87,936 | 68, 187 180} 2.05| 2.64] 7,836] 89.11] 114.92 
1 No figures for 1915. 


2In Technical Paper 164 this rate is given as 96.71. 
8 Not wer sac, ya iron and steel industry. 

4 In Technical Paper 164 this rate is given as 1.19. 

5 In Technical Paper 164 this rate is given as 203.12. 


SAFETY WORK OF THE NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


The latest annual report of the New Jersey department of labor 
covers the year ending October 31, 1915.1. It contains reports of 
the activities of the various bureaus and divisions, and includes 
also specifications for standard safeguards, an account of what the 
department has accomplished through its division of hygiene ani 
sanitation in the minimizing of occupational hazards in a number of 
specified industries, the work of enforcing the child-labor laws aid 
of giving protection to women workers, methods pursued and the 
scope of the records taken in making factory inspections, and a 
statement of orders issued based on inspection surveys. 

Considerable attention is given to the work done by the divisicn 
of hygiene and sanitation. Following a brief discussion of industrial 
tuberculosis the report presents a partial list of industrial hazards 
recognized by the department and which have been eliminated or 
are in course of special investigation. These include lead poisoning, 
lead fumes, lead dust, mercury poisoning, arsenic compounds, turpen- 
tine poisoning, sulphuric-acid poisoning, carbon-bisulphide poisoning, 
nitrous poisoning, wood-alcohol poisoning, brass poisoning, pheno! 
poisoning, nitrobenzol poisoning, chrome poisoning, carbon-monoxide 
poisoning, carbon dioxide poisoning, benzene poisoning, and anilin 
poisoning. It is stated to be the desire of the department to pub- 
lish a standardization of actual installations for the removal of dusts 
and fume, covering specific gravities; centrifugal force; natural lines 





1 New Jersey. Report of the departiient of labor, 1915. Camden, 1916. 80 pp. Illustrated. 
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of fume curve; and all recorded data as to the most economical and 
effective methods of protecting the worker exposed to special hazard, 
the thought being ‘‘that such publications would not only be of 
inestimable benefit to those endeavoring to conserve the health of 
New Jersey’s thousands of operatives, but that it would also be of 
benefit to the industries concerned and an incentive to manufacturers 
in other States to adopt a uniform sanitary standard.” 

A brief account of special investigations in potteries, porcelain 
plants, flint mills, lithographing plants, linoleum plants and in the 
manufacture of pearl buttons and novelties, is given, showing the 
occupational dangers to which operatives are exposed and pointing 
out how many of these dangers have been removed or at least mini- 
mized. In the potteries the greatest danger to workers appears to 
be the presence of flint dust, but after several years’ study the depart- 
ment devised a method of mechanical exhaust which it is expected 
will eliminate this danger. The pearl-button industry offers another 
serious danger to workers because the dust is sharp, cutting, and 
brittle, and induces fibroid phthisis, which usually develops into 
tuberculosis. The department, however, appears to have combated 
this hazard. In lithographing the danger is in the use of injurious 
compounds. 

In its work of enforcing the dust, heat, and fume act the report 
states that the department has proceeded on the theory that the 
proper place to control these is at the point where they originate, and 
that if this can not be done by natural or mechanical means, the 
factory construction should be made to conform to positive standards 
which will reasonably insure the safety and health of persons 
employed. ) 

In connection with the employment of children, 12,783 sets of 
proofs were passed by the department as complying with the pro- 
visions of the law. Because of the necessity of filing age and schooling 
certificates it is stated that many employers are preferring to employ 
children over 16 years of age. During the year 105 discharges were 
ordered, most of them because the requisite age and schooling certifi- 
cates had not been filed and also because children under 16 years of 
age had been employed more than 8 hours a day and 48 hours a 
week as provided by law. 

The department received reports of 7,080 nonfatal and 268 fatal 
accidents, reviewed every compensation settlement, and also took 
up every irregular case with the employer and insurance carrier 
‘with the very gratifying result that almost all accidental errors, and 
those resulting from misinterpretation of the statute, have received 
correction, and the injured employee has obtained the additional 
amount due under the law.” 


1 A detailed report covering compensation matters may be found in the annual report of the Employers’ 
Liability Commission for 1915, noted in the MONTHLY REview for September, 1916, pp. 340-342. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL SAFETY CONGRESS OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, Eg 
DETROIT, OCTOBER 17 TO 20, 1916. a 


The National Safety Council stands for accident prevention and 
health conservation. Its watchword is universal safety, and upon 
this standard were focused the thought and experiences of those who, 
in general discussion and in special addresses presented at the Fifth 
Annual Safety Congress, held in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, October 
17 to 20, 1916, inclusive, gave expression to their convictions founde 
upon the results of the study of safety in industrial activities. The 
program of this congress was printed in the Montuiy Review for 
October, 1916, pages 463 to 468, and the proceedings are contained 
in a recently issued volume of 1,541 pages,’ presenting an account 
of the business meeting, the general round-table meeting, the special 
meeting to consider the report of the universal danger sign committee, 
the banquet, and sectional meetings relating to electric street rail- 
ways; cement; textiles; logging, lumber, and woodworking; iron and 
steel; health service; governmental; public safety; mining; steam 
railroads; foundries; paper and pulp; public utilities; employees’ 
benefit associations; and chemical. 

To give even a brief digest of all the papers that were read, together 
with the discussion that each provoked, would be impracticable even 
if a profitable use of space and only a few of the more important 
suggestions made by those who took part will receive attention. 

At the business meeting, which was devoted largely to reports of 
officers and of committees and of local councils, several activities of 
the council were emphasized. Thus a compilation of the best infor- 
mation obtainable about safe practices is proposed and pamphlets 
dealing with this matter are being issued; the celebration of October 
9 as national fire and accident prevention day has been instituted: 
preaching accident prevention in the homes is planned, and lectures 
on safety are being delivered under the direction of the educational 
committee. 

How to maintain interest in safety was the keynote of the general 
round-table discussion. This may be accomplished by holding 
superintendents and foremen absolutely responsible for every acci- 
dent that occurs; by showing the employer that safety is profitable; 
by introducing into compensation laws a self-insurance feature in- 
stead of providing a State fund or insurance in private companies; 
by shop magazines; by the daily press. 

The council adopted the report of the universal danger-sign com- i 
mittee, which recommended the use of the term “caution emblem ”’ | 
instead of “danger emblem,” and proposed as this emblem a 12-inch 
square to be hung by one corner, with a black margin 1} inches wide of 
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i Proceedings of the National Safety Council, Fifth Annual Safety Congress, held at the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17, 18, 19, and 20, 1916. 1,541 pp. Price, $2.50. 
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and 14-inch black stripes, vertical and horizontal, from the corners 
toward the center, and touching a 64-inch red disk. It was also 
decided to take steps to have the universal caution emblem pro- 
tected both as to its use and misuse. 

A feature of the electric railway sectional meeting was the adoption 
of a report of the standardization committee, which recommended, 
among other things, the near-side stop, universal danger signs, means 
for preventing grade-crossing accidents, and an effort toward stand- 
ardization of traffic and vehicular regulations throughout the country. 

An important fact brought out in this sectional meeting was that 
systematic safety on railways tends to foster public good will and to 
make better employees. 

In the cement sectional meeting it was stated that accident pre- 
vention in this industry resulted in a material reduction (14 per 
cent) in the accident-frequency rate in 1915 over 1914 and that one 
insurance company in the past few years has reduced its premium 
on compensation and liability insurance 66 per cent. 

The textile sectional meeting developed the importance of issuing 
safety bulletins in foreign languages. 

In a paper read before the iron and steel sectional meeting it was 
shown that in this industry accidents have diminished as a result of 
safety methods, the frequency rate in one large plant decreasing from 
370 per 1,000 in 1900 to 115 per 1,000 in 1913. The place of the 
visiting nurse in industry was discussed. 

The health service section was organized at the fourth annual safety 
congress. At this its first meeting emphasis was laid upon the 
necessity of instaling employees’ safety departments in industrial 
concerns; of protecting the health of workers just as it is necessary 
to safeguard machinery; of conducting physical examinations of 
workers before employment and at intervals after employment; of 
instruction in first aid; and of realizing the relation between employ- 
ment, medical supervision, and safety. One phase of the safety 
movement in industry upon which the health-service section is 
working is the standardization of industrial hygiene, covering venti- 
lation, illumination, factory sanitation, etc. 

In the governmental sectional meeting it was suggested that in- 
dustrial accident statistics and Federal and State regulation covering 
various classes of hazards should be standardized, and the opinion 
seemed to prevail that the Federal Government should take the lead 
in this respect. 

Carelessness and recklessness as causes of accidents and the neces- 
sity for education as the prime factor in safety work were emphasized 
in papers presented at the public service sectional meeting. One 
paper outlined in detail an ideal organization for public safety in a 
community. 
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One of the most hazardous industries in this country is mining, 
where the need for safety work is essential. Much progress has been 
made, according to speakers at the mining sectional meeting, under 
the inspirational direction of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
resulting in an accident rate of 3.09 per 1,000 men employed in 1915 
‘“‘which is the lowest recorded since 1898. The production of cou! 
per fatality in 1915 was 228,600 tons, which is the largest production 
per fatality during the history of coal mining in the United States.” 

That passengers on the trains of American railroads are practically 
immune from death or serious injury was asserted at the steam 
railroad sectional meeting, the chairman calling attention to the faci 
that the principal effort of railroad managements must not be to 
prevent the occasional big accidents, ‘‘which are becoming more and 
more infrequent,’ but rather to prevent the ‘‘little everyday indi- 
vidual tragedies, which can only be prevented by the exercise of 
greater care on the part of the human being involved in such trage- 
dies.”’ One railroad company found upon analyzing its accident 
record that only 10 per cent of the injuries to the more than a hundre« 
thousand railroad employees in the country each year are in so-calle« 
train accidents, and that the other 90 per cent met their fate in little 
accidents in which the human element was the principal contributing 
factor. This was recognized as the problem before the railroads, a 
problem which they must meet by education and proper supervision 
of the human force. In this the passenger himself may cooperate. 
The dangers of trespassing on railroad right of ways was emphasized 
and the need for legislation to prevent it was urged. 

The matter of successfully combatting the human element as the 
cause of industrial accidents also engaged the attention of the public 
utility sectional meeting. The overcoming of passiveness among 
employees, the company, and the public itself is essential in reducing 
public utility accidents. So important is this human element 
regarded in this connection that one plant posted a notice reading, 
“If workmen insist on being careless, discharge them.’’ 

In the employees’ benefit associations sectional meeting the nec: 
was recognized of securing from such benefit associations reliable 
statistical data as to the time lost by workingmen on account of 
sickness and accident, to be used in framing laws relative to work- 
men’s compensation, sickness, accident, old-age, and unemploymen| 
insurance. Instead of forming a permanent employees’ benelit 
associations section the matter of industrial insurance, in which these 
organizations are chiefly interested, was left to be investigated, 
studied, and constructively cared for by the health service section. 

It was stated at the chemical sectional meeting that the chemical 
industry is the most hazardous of all. “Other industries may and 
do contain one or more of the industrial hazards. The chemical 
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has them all.’”’ One of the most dangerous hazards is the poisons 
encountered either as raw material or generated in the processes of 
manufacture. There are also mechanical hazards. Suggestions 
were given for avoiding or minimizing the results arising from coming 
in contact with the many poisons used in the form of liquids, dust, and 


fumes. 





PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND SURGERY, A NEW FIELD OF INDUSTRIAL 
ENDEAVOR. 


It is only in comparatively recent years that the importance of 
preventive medicine and surgery in industry, which contemplate 
the conservation of life by the prevention of disease and accident 
among employees, hes been emphasized as of essential value in 
promoting the efficiency of workers and establishing cordial relations 
between employer and employee. The development of this new 
specialty in industry, what it has accomplished where given a fair 
trial, and the opportunity it affords for extending medical science 
into this vast unlimited field of endeavor, were traced by Dr. Harry 
E. Mock, of Chicago, in a paper read before the section on preventive 
medicine and public health at the sixty-seventh annual session of the 
American Medical Association, held at Detroit, in June, 1916.'! 

In many industries, it was stated, the first duty of the company 
surgeon has been the care of those meeting with accident, very little 
attention being paid to protecting the health and the working ability 
of the individual employee. 

But when a company surgeon realizes that for greater efficiency an employer has 
the right to demand a healthy, physically and mentally normal working force; and 
that the employee would ‘be, and is, justified in demanding a healthful, sanitary 
working place, uncontaminated by diseased fellow employees; and that business prin- 
ciples, as well as a spirit of humanitarianism, demand all his powers for the conserva- 
tion of the life and limbs of the employee; and when he attains the vision of all that 


this means and brings to his work an undying enthusiasm and a knowledge sufficient 
to master every detail then he becomes of unlimited value to the concern for which he 


works, and is remunerated accordingly. 


Dr. Mock suggested that the company surgeon of the future must 
be a very broadly trained physician, and that in order to build up a 
great name and prestige in a community, and thereby be of greater 
value to the industry with which he is connected and exert a greater 
influence over the employees, he should devote only a portion of his 
time to the immediate work in hand, leaving himself an opportunity 
to study, engage in clinics, and enjoy the broadening influence of 
private and public work. 

In the realm of preventive surgery, when an accident occurs the 
industrial surgeon handles the case with four fundamental principles 


' Industrial Medicine and Surgery: The New Specialty, by Harry E. Mock, M. D. Published.in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Jan. 6, 1917, pp. 1-4. 
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in mind: (1) How to prevent a recurrence of the accident; (2) how 
to aid recovery the quickest; (3) how to prevent permanent disa- 
bility; and (4) how to avoid a fatal termination of the case. “The 
best surgeon of the future, whether engaged in industrial work o; 
otherwise, will be the surgeon who is very conservative in operating, 
but very radical in the prevention of all causes that make surgery 
necessary.”” He must cooperate with the safety engineer in pre- 
venting accidents by carefully analyzing every accident that comes 
to him for treatment, and if it is shown that the fault lies with the 
employee himself, the surgeon should make a thorough physical ex- 
amination and mental test of the individual and an examination of 
the working and home conditions of the employee. The prime duty 
of preventive surgery is the removal of the cause of an accident, 
which is “the most logical and most economic form of service that 
he can render to the employee or employer.”’ 

. Another most important duty of preventive surgery is declared to 
be the immediate care of everyone injured, no matter how slightly, 
and this is finding expression in the first-aid movement which is now 
generally accepted as essential in industry. ITlustrating the impor- 
tance of immediate attention to injuries, reference was made to sta- 
tistics obtained by the speaker which show that it is the minor acci- 
dents such as scratches, pin pricks, nail wounds, splinters, and small 
cuts, that cause the largest amount of disabilities, usually resulting 
in infection. To combat these minor accidents, an educational cam- 
paign among employees is necessary. In the opinion of the speaker, 
“the best preventive surgery measure thus far adopted is the imme- 
diate use of tincture of iodine on all wounds that break the skin,’ a 
5 per cent solution being considered sufficient. ‘Many employees 
so have the habit of using hydrogen peroxide that it is difficult to 
replace this usually inert liquid with the iodin.”” Every department 
of a large establishment, it was suggested, should be supplied with 
from 1 to 10 bottles of tincture of iodine and applicators, with direc- 
tions telling the employee to paint at once with the iodine every wound 
no matter how slight and then report to the doctor’s office at once. 
The order of this procedure was very strongly emphasized. The im- 
mediate disinfection of the wound is essential, and this, with the 
application of dressings afterwards, gives the results. 

The results of this treatment appear to warrant its use. In a cer- 
tain establishment there was, from 1909 to 1912, a reduction of 38 
per cent in the number of hand infections. In 1912, out of 2,693 
accident cases, 28.6 per cent became infected. In 1915, out of 5,000 
accident cases, 10 per cent became infected. 

Most of the infections in 1915 occurred among new employees and all of them except 


24 failed to follow the instructions concerning the use of iodine and reporting at once. 
Not a one of the 24 who used iodine was infected sufficiently to require opening, 
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neither did they lose any time from work. Thus among the injured employees who 
use iodine at once and report to the doctor at once, less than two-tenths of 1 per cent 
become infected. 

Closely allied to preventive surgery is preventive medicine, which 
seeks by the proper and thorough medical examination of workers 
and sanitation in the plant to protect the health of employees. This 
examination, it was stated, should have the following purposes: 

|. To ascertain the condition of health of each employee and to give personal advice 
to those who need it along the lines applicable to their cases. 

2. To discover diseases among the employees in the earliest stages and therefore 
while still curable. Many diseases of which there was no knowledge are thus dis- 
covered, and the afflicted employee is advised as to methods to overcome the trouble 
or at least to prevent its advancement.. Many of these are referred to the family 
physician months before the patient would voluntarily seek his counsel. 

3. To find anyone who has contracted a disease that might be communicated to a 
fellow employee. Tuberculosis is the chief of these diseases. Not only is the working 
force protected from contamination, but the disease is usually found in such an early 
stage that practically always a cure is possible. 

4. To discover the chronically diseased employee who is still able to work, and to 
recommend for him a position where he will be efficient and which will not hasten 
the course of his disease. 

5. To prevent those with contagious diseases from mingling with our healthy 


employees. 
6. To prevent those with serious diseased conditions from going to work, for their 


own protection. 
7. To choose the proper type of work for those with some chronic disease which does 


not totally unfit them. 


In order that the doctor may advise those physically needing such 
help he should come in personal contact with the employees and 
become their friend, teacher, and kindly adviser, thus gaining their 
absolute confidence. 

In a personal examination of 15,151 old employees in 1914 and 
1915, 27 per cent were found with definite diseased conditions, while 
a great number of very minor defects were found but not classified. 
None of these employees was discharged, but each was advised as to 
the best method to overcome or control his disease; many were 
given vacations or free hospital or sanitarium care; others were 
referred to their family physicians. During the same period 13,764 
applicants for work were examined and 19.9 per cent had definite 
diseased conditions, but only 3.4 per cent of these were rejected for 
employment, such rejections being on account of the applicant 
having some diseased condition which made work in the plant detri- 
mental to him or some contagious disease which might be spread 
to the active working force. 

To meet the problem of taking care of the 3 to 5 per cent rejected 
as physically unfit Dr. Mock suggested the necessity of State or 
Federal control of the supervision of health of employees, State or 
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Federal health-insurance laws, insurance against nonemployment. 
and old-age pensions. | 

All matters connected with the sanitation of factories and the per- 
sonal hygiene of every employee, his recreation and exercise, his 
housing conditions or home environment, and his personal habits, 
are legitimately within the scope of the duties of the industrial sur- 
geon. ‘To assist him in this work the industrial visiting nurse and 
the industrial dentist are essential. 





MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES. 


The results achieved by the department of health and sanitation 
at the Norton Co. and the Norten Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass., 
from May, 1911, to May, 1916, are set forth in a paper, entitled 
‘“Medical supervision of factory employees,” prepared by Dr. \W. 
Irving Clark and read before the section on preventive medicine aid 
public health at the sixty-seventh annual session of the American 
Medical Association at Detroit, in June, 1916.1. The speaker stated 
that the medical department in a factory has five functions: (1) To 
make physical examinations of all prospective employees, and reex- 
amine all defective employees; (2) to treat accidents immediately 
after they occur, and subsequent treatments; (3) examining ani 
advising cases of sickness; (4) the control of sanitation throughout 
the works; and (5) health publicity; and briefly discussed each func- 
tion and its relation to the employment of workers and to the work- 
ing force. He advocated not only medical examination of prospec- 
tive employees, but examination of those transferred from one depart- 
ment to another, and periodical examinations about once in six 
months of all men having defects of a nature which is serious enough 
to require inspection, and stated that rejections? should be made 
only when absolutely necessary, as many men are perfectly capable 
of doing work in a certain department though unfitted for work 
elsewhere. The examination should be very complete. Consider- 
able emphasis was laid upon the importance of blood pressure and 
the examination of the feet. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Clark applicants are arbitrarily 
rejected who are over 45 years of age and who have (1) only one cye, 
(2) vision reduced to one-half in both eyes, (3) contagious diseases, 
including tuberculosis, (4) more than a second degree hernia, (5) 
heart disease with disturbed compensation, (6) varicose ulcer, (7) 
fourth and fifth degree flatfoot where the arches apparently give 





1 Published in the Journal of the American Medica! Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chica:o, 
Jan. 6, 1917, pp. 5-8. 

2 Rejections, it is explained, are made by the employment department. The term as here used refers 
to medical risk as reported to the employment department. 
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trouble, and (8) marked hypertension. It was found that 20 men 
over 45 years of age who were rejected had 39 defects sufficient to 
debar the: applicant even if his age were under 45 years. Following 
an examination of 2,618 applicants, 100 were rejected, 20 per cent 
being on account of age (over 45), 35 per cent on account of eye 
defects, 32 per cent because of hernia, and 13 per cent because of 
defects of the lungs and heart, venereal diseases, nephritis and 
hypertension, and other defects. 

Very few applicants were found who had no defects. A large 
number had minor defects. During the first three months of 1916, 
1,379 prospective employees were examined, the last thousand con- 
secutive cases revealing 50 cases of hernia, 100 defects of eyes, 106 
defects of the inguinal region, 148 defects of the nose, 311 cases of 
flatfoot, 339 defects of the extremities, and 569 defects of the teeth, 
besides defects of the ears, neck, throat, heart, lungs, spine, skin, as well 
as cases of endocarditis and mitral insufficiency, pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, and genito-urinary defects. In all, 1,956 minor defects were 
found in these 1,000 cases. 

Five years’ experience with physical examination of employees 
in a factory employing about 2,800 led to the following conclusions: 

1. The average workman does not object to physical examination, and the majority 
of them are pleased to have such an examination made on account of the information 
it gives them, and because it throws them in intimate contact with the doctor to 
whom they are going to apply afterwards in case of sickness or accident. 

2. A physical examination can not be too complete. The most complete form of 
examination the average man requires takes 10 minutes provided a urinalysis is not 
done. 

3. Periodic examinations of markedly defective men tend to keep such employees 
in good condition and prevent an increase in their defects. 

4. As itis impossible to employ men who have no physical defects, a physical exami- 
nation enables us to place men in departments where they will suffer the least risk 
and maintain the highest degree of physical efficiency. 

5. A fresh examination each time a man is transferred from one department to 
another prevents the possibility of a man being assigned to work for which he is not 
physically adapted. 

6. A periodic examination of the entire force once a year is not necessary because 
the examination is made each time a man is sent from one department to another, and 
because all men having any sickness or accident apply to the hospital and are there 
examined if there is anything indicating the necessity for such an examination. 

7. The number of rejections, even with a rather highly restricted list of defects, is 
very small, and is no argument against but rather an argument for the advisability of 
physical examinations. 

The writer emphasized the importance of requiring the prompt 
reporting of all accidents to the department of health and sanitation. 
This policy, he stated, has resulted in reducing to a minimum the 
time lost because of accidents. ‘‘We have never had a case of 
sepsis,’ that is, pain, heat, and redness accompanied by swelling, 
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which is considered an excellent record in the treatment of an aver- 
age of 241 accidents per month. During the month of April ( year 
not given) 474 accidents were treated, and only one man was injure 
severely enough to keep him from'work 14 days and thus entitle 
him to compensation. From May, 1915, to May, 1916, 2,895 cases 
were treated. 


The wound is first thoroughly washed with commercial gasoline. The gasoline is 
slushed on and used like water, being poured not only over the wound but into the 
wound itself, and a rather vigorous scrubbing is given the surrounding skin with ster- 
ilegauze. Immediately after this, tincture of iodine, U.S. P., is poured into the wound 
and over the skin. This is allowed to dry and a sterile gauze dressing is applied. 
If for any reason we suspect the wound of being pretty dirty, a second dose of iodine is 
poured on after the first is applied. * * * Iodine to be 100 per cent efficient as an 
antiseptic must be used within 30 minutes of the receipt of a wound. The efficiency 
decreases 25 per cent every 15 minutes beyond this time. After two hours it is almost 
useless. 


After calling attention to the importance of the’shop hospital, the 
experience of the Norton Co. with accidents during a period of five 
years was thus summed up: | 


1. A very little inducement will bring every accident, no matter how slight, to the 
shop hospital for treatment. 

2. The shop hospital is the place to treat accidents of all kinds, and first aid should 
not be done in the shop unless it is absolutely necessary to save life. 

3. Gasoline followed by tincture of iodine is the best antiseptic, and if used within 
15 minutes is practically sure of producing a clean wound. 

4. Safety engineering has reduced the number of serious accidents to the absolute 
minimum, but is unable to reduce the very slight minor cuts and smaller injuries, the 
latter depending on the personal element of the employee. 


In the treatment of sickness Dr. Clark outlined the policy of his fac- 
tory as follows: 


1. Our treatment of sickness is preventive, not curative. 

2. Our effort in serious sickness is to diagnose and see that the man gets immediate 
attention from his family physician or from a specialist where one is indicated. 

3. We believe that a man with a temperature of 100.4 should not be allowed to work 
‘ and should not be allowed to return to work until his temperature has reached norma! 
and all signs of the disease have disappeared. 

4. By arranging that all men feeling sick must come to the shop hospital, we have 
prevented a large amount of sickness and have isolated a number of contagious dis- 
eases in the last five years, besides in many cases saving life through early diagnosis 
in such cases as acute appendicitis. 

5. Such treatment will materially reduce the time lost by employees throughout the 
shop. 

The company has a system of following up employees who are al)- 
sent on account of sickness in order to be sure that— 

1. No man has received an accident and failed to have it cared for 
at the medical department. 

2. An employee has not a contagious disease which is unknown to 


the medical department. 
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3. No employee who is sick has failed to receive adequate medical 
eare on account of his financial condition. 

4. A patient who has been coming regularly to the hospital is not 
absent from work because of some trouble arising from the injury. 

In the Norton Co. the entire cleaning of toilets, wash rooms, as well 
as the removal of rubbish, garbage, and paper are controlled by the 
department of health and sanitation. Educational work is carried 
on by means of leaflets written in simple, clear language on the sub- 
ject of hygiene and general medicine, and placed in the pay envelopes. 





MEDICAL SUPERVISION OF STREET RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 


In a paper on ‘‘Medical supervision of street railway employees”’ ' 
read before the section on preventive medicine and public health at 
the sixty-seventh annual session of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, held at Detroit in June, 1916, the author, Dr. Charles H. Lemon, 
chief surgeon of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., pointed 
out that the railroads have recognized for more than half a century 
that injuries incident to operation were properly chargeable to the 
cost of operation, and that the first important lesson that industry 
must learn is that any kind of efficiency that is not based on a sound, 
alert, well-balanced human machine is bound to be economically 
disastrous. The railroads, it was stated, are giving expression to 
this principle by employing company doctors to supervise the general 
health of workers, to conduct medical examinations not only pre- 
liminary to employment so as to eliminate those unfitted for work, 
but to subject each employee to a physical examination at intervals 
during employment in order that the efficiency of the organization 
may be maintained. 

The experience of the Milwaukee Street Railway & Light Co. was 
cited. As the result of a campaign of education both within and 
without the company for the prevention of accidents, and ‘‘of a 
careful preliminary examination of employees as well as a main- 
tained high level of health incident to a very close supervision of the 
general health, by dividing the men employed into groups in which 
they could be daily observed and in which the relief from the lesser 
ills which lead to greater could be had without delay,” accidents were 
reduced both as affecting the industry itself and the passengers who 
rode on the cars. Thus it was stated that in 1915 the cost for inju- 
ries and damages was nearly $100,000 less than in the preceding 
year, and the average sickness per man per year was reduced from 
eight days in 1913 to a little more than four days per man per year. 








* Published in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Jan. 13, 1917, pp. 95-98. P 
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Experiencing a loss in efficiency of trainmen in 1914, amounting to 
about 15 per cent, because of alleged sickness, the company, in 
cooperation with the employees’ mutual benefit association, repro- 
senting the traimmen and other workmen, placed medical men iy 
each car station and large shop to minister to the men who com- 
plained of sickness before the sickness became disabling. The speaker 
stated that a beneficial effect was immediately noted and that ip 
January, 1916, in one of the largest stations, there were only 62% 
days of sickness among more than 600 men. 

The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., according to Dr. 
Lemon, has demonstrated that any street railway company employing 
a staff of surgeons can undertake large welfare activities for tle 
betterment and the health of its employees, their wives and depend- 
ents, at comparatively little expense. 

With a contribution of $6 per year per man for each member of the [employecs’ 
benefit] association, and an additional $6 per man per year contributed by the com- 
pany itself; together with the voluntary services without pay of the officers and 
other employees of the company; in addition to paying $1 per day for 100 days oj 
continuous sickness, and 50 cents per day thereafter for a second 100 days, and $30) 
for a death; the giving of all medical and surgical services free to its members, incl d- 
ing the services of a welfare secretary and a visiting nurse, in a short period of jour 
years the employees’ mutual benefit association has accumulated a reserve fund 
amounting to approximately $50,000. 


This service has apparently proved of very great value to the com- 
pany and to the employees in their mutual relations. Besides tlic 
association referred to, there has been organized a savings and loan 
association, additional life insurance, sick and accident insurance, a 
provident loan fund where money can be had without interest, oli- 
age pensions, a woman’s auxiliary, indoor baseball, bowling, outdoor 
baseball, a- band, a dramatic club, and all the auxiliaries which go 
to make up healthful recreation and promote happiness. 

The welfare secretary of the company has suggested a measure of 
the work being done by the company in conserving the health an 
well being of its employees, as follows: 


Beginning in 1912 with the employees’ mutual benefit association, which was organ- 
ized primarily to create, manage, and distribute a fund to provide free medical assist- 
ance for members unable to work because of sickness or because of accident, when 
not within and subject to the provisions of the workmen’s compensation act, tlc 
association has become a most efficient machine for conserving the health of those 
who work for this company, as well as by caring for their dependents whenever disea~° 
or accident necessitates medical or surgical aid. We have seen this association expan 
far beyond the limitation contemplated as its field of operation when it was firs! 
organized. Its greatest field of usefulness has not been the payment of sick benefi's 
or death claims, but rather the conservation of the health of its members. Throug!) 
the opening of doctors’ offices at places of employment, it has been possible to reduce 
the amount of time lost on account of sickness by fully 40 per cent, making a total 
annual saving of something more than 10,000 work days. 
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THE HOSPITAL AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE.’ 







The relations of a hospital to industrial hygiene may be many. For any individual 
hospital such relations must be limited and defined according to that hospital's indus- 
; 4 trial environment, the resources available, and the interest and time which can be 
- q devoted to the subject. But for any investment of effort, whatever it may be, the 
P . 4 return is always overwhelmingly great. 





Such is the concluding paragraph of the paper read by Dr. Wade 
Wright of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, at the 
meeting of the American Public Health Association in October, 1916. 
In leading up to this conclusion Dr. Wright noted several important 
relations which the hospital bears to industrial hygiene. In the first 
place it is the obligation of the hospital to provide for the study of 
industrial diseases—an obligation which “is the more imperative 
because of the prevalent ignorance among physicians of the hazards 
of various occupations and trade processes and of the ill health depen- 
: dent upon such hazards.” Factory inspection is inadequate; the 
; living conditions, individual and family income, nutrition, and per- 
' sonal hygiene of workers must be studied. 





The fundamental medical sciences, as physiology, pathology, and biological 
chemistry, are as definitely involved in the study of industrial diseases as are the 
branches of clinical medicine, but all of these must be supplemented by a third 
critically important element, namely, knowledge of actual working conditions and 
of the hazards of specific industries and trade processes. 

To this knowledge a hospital, especially one in an industrial center, 
is able to contribute because its equipment renders possible research 
in industrial diseases at a small cost, enabling it to inquire fully into 
the occupational history of each patient and, correlating such infor- 
mation with physical findings, to make the facts obtained known to 
industrial physicians, special investigators, and private practitioners, 
and thus establish “the only effective and just means of securing the 
_ __ advances in the prevention of industrial diseases now so truly needed.”’ 
: q The second important relation of the hospital, according to Dr. 
____ Wright, is its obligation to teach the principles of industrial hygiene, 
- a not only to its own staff and to medical students, but to nurses who 
| are increasingly in demand in industrial establishments, to social 
workers, to the patients themselves, to labor organizations, and to 
employers and factory superintendents. 

Finally, the hospital bears an important relation to vocational 
q guidance. This “is a most important function of the medical pro- 
. + fession, and it is such no less now of the hospital clinician than it has 

: been of the family practitioner. No physician should prescribe for 
is his patient a job regarding which he himself knows little or nothing 
4 any more than he would prescribe for his patient an unknown drug.”’ 
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BR Summary of paper read at the forty-fourth annual meeting of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, section on industrial hygiene, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 94-27, 1916. A brief account of the meeting of 
thissection appearsin the MONTHLY REVIEW for December, 1916, pp. 729-731. 
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RELATION OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE TO PROBLEMS OF INDUS. 
TRIAL HYGIENE.' 


At the meeting of the American Public Health Association in 
October, 1916, Dr. J. W. Kerr, assistant surgeon, United States 
Public Health Service, read a paper before the section on sociology 
and industrial hygiene, on the ‘Relation of the Public Health 
Service to problems of industrial hygiene.” In this paper he pointed 
out that the Public Health Service was organized ‘to investigate 
unhygienic conditions reacting adversely upon the health of man, 
and to disseminate the information acquired, as well as to suggest 
measures for their control.”” Most of the paper was devoted to a 
recital of how the Public Health Service has been brought into touch 
with problems of industrial hygiene, mention being made of a 
number of specific instances wherein this branch of the Federal 
Government has cooperated to reduce the dangers to which workers 
are constantly exposed, and the fact emphasized that “the health of 
the individual worker is dependent upon many factors, the majority 
of which are operative outside of places of employment. In conse- 
quence every insanitary condition must be inquired into. For 
instance, in studies of high death rate from tuberculosis among 
workers in particular occupations, inquiries as to fatigue, dust, over- 
crowding, and other unhygienic conditions in workshops, must he 
supplemented by studies of personal habits and health conditions in 
the home and in the community.”’ Attention was called to the fact 
that the scope of industrial hygiene has been broadened in recent 
years to include “in addition to ‘first aid,’ ‘safety first,’ ‘physical 
examinations,’ and sanitation of workshops, consideration of all the 
conditions of living and habits of individuals outside of the factory 
affecting human efficiency. This embraces many functions which it 
is: the special province of health authorities to perform.” Bearing in 
mind the limited authority of the Federal Government in this con- 
nection—authority extending only over foreign intercourse, inter- 
state intercourse, Federal territory, etc.—the author thus summarize 
the functions which may properly be considered by the Public Health 
Service in relation to industrial hygiene: 

1. Supervision of the sanitation of vessels and health of crews engaged in foreign 
commerce. 

2. Sanitary and medical inspection of arriving aliens, i. e., exotic recruits in industry 

3. Supervision of the sanitation of vessels and trains and health of crews engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

4. Inspections of Government workshops, examination of Government employees 
on request, and administration of preventive inoculations to such employees. 


5. Collectior of data in relation to the occurrence of occupational diseases and tlic 
causes giving rise to their continuance. 





1 Summary of paper read at the forty-fourth annual meeting of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, section on industrial hygiene, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24-27,1916. A brief account of the meeting 
of this section is given in the MONTHLY REVIEW for December, 1916, pp. 729-731. 
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6. Investigations of diseases generally in relation to industrial environment. 
7. Investigations of industries with a view to devising minimum standards of 
sanitary requirement. 


Under existing sanitary law it is suggested the following activities 
may be continued: 


(1) Furnishing first-aid instruction and appliances for the use of American seamen 
engaged in foreign and interstate commerce; (2) inspection and disinfection of living 
quarters of crews in which cases of tuberculosis have occurred; (3) physical examina- 
tions of seamen to determine their fitness for duty; (4) examinations of recruits for life- 
saving, lighthouse, and revenue cutter duty; (5) furnishing medical and sanitary care 
to seamen, lighthouse keepers, and life-saving crews; (6) examinations of arriving aliens 
to determine their physical and mental fitness to engage in industry, and recording data 
that will throw light on the question of physical standards in relation to different classes 
of employment; (7) prescribing measures for the sanitation of trains and premises of 
common carriers engaged in interstate traffic and inspections of such trains and prem- 
ises; (8) inspections of Government buildings and workshops; (9) physical examina- 
tion of Government employees on request; (10) vaccination of Government employees 
against smallpox and typhoid fever; (11) inspections of biologic establishments; (12) 
inspections of match factories using white or yellow phosphorus; (13) investigation of 
problems of industries in relation to health; (14) dissemination of information bearing 
on industrial hygiene; (15) advising other governmental agencies in respect to hy- 
gienic standards for use in industries; (16) suggesting methods by which workers may 
become more healthy and efficient, and thus overcome labor shortage. 

It can not be denied that large numbers of workmen have not had the opportunity 
of enjoying even in reasonable degree healthful living and working conditions. This 
has not only encouraged inefficiency and labor shortage, but caused disease and threat- 
ened the public welfare. In consequence, it is to the interest of the employee, the 
employer and the public to correct these conditions. A common ground has been found 
upon which all may meet in mutual agreement. By means of investigations and wise 
councils, in respect to industrial hygiene, the Public Health Service may contribute 
toward this better understanding and thus indirectly improve labor conditions gen- 
erally—this depending of course on the spirit of impartiality displayed in approaching 
these vital problems. 





SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT—ITS RELATIONS TO LABOR WELFARE AND 
WHY LABOR OPPOSES IT. 


In an article on ‘‘Scientific management and labor welfare,’’ which 
appeared in the Journal of Political Economy for November, 1916, 
Prof. Robert F. Hoxie examines briefly the nature and use and 
effect of time and motion study which he states ‘‘must be regarded 
as the chief cornerstone of scientific management, its main distin- 
guishing feature, and the point of departure for any understanding 
and judgment of its claims, especially with reference to its scientific 
character and labor welfare.’’ Labor, he says, looks upon time and 
motion study as ‘‘employed only or mainly for the purpose of task 
setting, and it is assumed to be used to set the minimum time or the 
maximum task to which the laborers can be forced.’’ On the other 





' Scientific management and labor welfare, by Robert F. Hoxie. The Journal of Political Economy 
November, 1916, pp. 833-854. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1916. 
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hand, judged by the standard set by Mr. Taylor and others of the 
scientific management group, time and motion study ‘‘is not designed 
to discover and set the minimum time or the maximum task, but the 
scientific time or task, i. e., the reasonable or just task, considering t}\o 
technical conditions, the character and training of the workmen, thie 
element of fatigue, etc.”” Furthermore, time and motion study ‘‘mus‘ 
be conceived as little less than a universal method of attempted accu- 
rate industrial analysis, usable, with or without the stop watch, to dis- 
cover, at almost every step of the productive and distributive process, 
not only the most effective material, organic, and human arrange- 
ments, adaptations, and combinations, but the reasonable demaii|. 
which can be made upon the intelligence and energy of the manage- 
ment as well as the men, and the just apportionment of the produc: 
to all the factors and individuals concerned.” 

It will endeavor to discover by repeated analysis and experimental timing t}\. 
best character, combination, and arrangement of tools, materials, machinery, aii 
workmen, the most efficient and convenient lighting, heating, and seating arrang:- 
ments for the workmen, the proper period for continuous operation by them, cou- 
sidering the element of fatigue, the rest periods needed, their most efficient charact«, 
combination, and sequence of motions, etc. * * * Many men will be timed with 


the idea of discovering, not the fastest speed of the fastest man, but the normal spec 
which the group can continuously maintain. 


The author considers the possible and actual effects upon labor 
of this broader view of scientific management and attempts to answer 
the question whether scientific management has, after all, accom- 
plished, through time and motion study, the claims made for it b\ 
Mr. Taylor and others. With respect to the mechanical or materi:| 
elements which enter into the industrial process, the claims of scien- 
tific management seem, in his opinion, to be fairly justified, but wii /: 
respect to the human element its claims ‘‘do not seem capable o/ 
practical realization,’ since it does not appear possible for time an! 
motion study to yield ‘‘objective results uninfluenced or uninfluenc- 
able by human will and judgment.’’ A consideration of the factors 
that may vary, subject to human will, and that affect the results of 
time and motion study used for task setting, leads to the conclusion 
that scientific management ‘‘is not and apparently can not be scien- 
tific in task setting,’ nor can it be ‘‘scientific in the matter of rate 
making, the distribution of the product, or in fact, in any of its 
dealings with the human element.” 

Scientific management, as it actually exists is, in spirit and results, undemocratic 
in so far as we associate industrial democracy with labor organization and collectiv« 
bargaining. * * * Scientific management, in its essential nature and unsupp!:- 
mented, seems to be a force tending to reduce the great body of workers to a littl: 
skilled, practically interchangeable and unorganized mass, with all this implies wit! 
respect to possible insecurity and discontinuity of employment, wage leveling, and 
the mental and moral quality of the workers. 
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On the other hand, scientific management has in it ‘‘possibilities 
of enormous increase of productive efficiency”’ and of ‘‘substantial 
benefits to labor,”’ for, if properly guarded and guided, ‘‘this method 
may be used very effectively without entailing any evil results to the 
workers in the way of overspeeding and exhaustion.’’ While the 
opinion is expressed that scientific management is fostermg the 
specialization of workers and narrowing the task itself, that it is 
breaking down existing standards and uniformities set up by the 
workmen and preventing the establishment of stable conditions of 
work and pay, and that it tends to add to the strength of capitalism, 
it is admitted that it ‘‘is making the relatively unskilled more effi- 
cient than ever before and that they are generally receiving under it 
creater earnings than ever before.”’ 

The author does not believe in repressive measures for ‘‘we surely 
can not afford to give up the vast possibilities of increased produc- 
tivity which scientific management holds out,’ but advocates a 
policy of supplementation. 

It seems that what we really need, as a supplement to scientific management—so 
that we may avail ourselves of its beneficial possibilities and eliminate or minimize 
its possible evil effects—is an adequate system of industrial education, socially 
launched and socially controlled—an integral part of our public school system. 
With such a system in vogue, we might hope, I believe, that what the workers lose 
intellectually and morally in the shop, under modern specialized workmanship, 
they would gain in the school, and that through this moral and intellectual gain they 
might become universally organizable and organized, and might develop policies and 
methods which, while not interfering with productive efficiency, would secure for 
them as a class improved conditions and a reasonable share in the increased social 
dividend which the development and spread of scientific management promises. 


LABOR VERSUS SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


Some of the fundamental reasons why organized labor appears to 
stand in definite and uncompromising opposition to scientific manage- 
ment are brought together by Prof. Hoxie in an article published in 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics for November, 1916. ! 


Scientific management, say the union representatives, is a device employed for the 
purpose of increasing production and profits, which concerns itself almost wholly with 
the problem of production, disregarding in general the vital problem of distribution. 

* * * JTtis unscientific and unfair in the setting of the task and in the fixing of 
wage rates; in the spirit and essence it is a cunningly devised speeding-up and sweat- 
ing system; it intensifies the modern tendency toward specialization of the work and 
the task; it condemns the worker to a monotonous routine and tends to deprive him 
of thought, initiative, and joy in his work, and to destroy his individuality and inven- 
tive genius; it lessens the continuity of employment, and leads to overproduction and 
unemployment; it is uncompatible with, and destructive of, collective bargaining 
and trade-unionism. 





! Why organized labor opposes scientific management, by Robert F. Hoxie, Quarterly J ened of Eco- 
nomics, November, 1916, pp. 62-85, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1916. These reasons are 
analyzed in detail in Prof. Hoxie’s volume on Scientific Management and Labor, a review of which ap- 
peared in the MonTHLY REVIEW for January, 1916, pp. 28-38. 
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Prof. Hoxie undertook to find out the basic or ultimate reasons 
for this belief, and states that the opposition is ascribable— 

(1) To general ignorance on the part of the union workers of the true nature, methods. 
and results of scientific management. (2) To general and fundamental distrust. 
which the workers have acquired from bitter experience of anything new or different 
in industrial organization and methods. (3) To.a propaganda of opposition among 
the rank and file of union men conducted by the leaders, who fear that if a better 
understanding is allowed to grow up between the real workers and the employers, 
their prestige and emoluments will be decreased, and even perhaps their positions 
abolished and they be reduced again to the ranks. (4) To the crudities of scientific 
management, still in its beginnings, and to the many abuses of it in practice by charla- 
tans and by ignorant and. unscrupulous employers, who trade upon the name without 
understanding the intricate and delicate nature of the thing, the time and patience 
necessary for its development, or who deliberately violate its spirit and methods 
for labor-driving purposes. (5) To present dominant ideals of trade-unionism which 
are incompatible with those of scientific management as conceived by Mr. Taylor. 


The author concludes that union opposition has not been abated by 
an increased knowledge; that ‘‘general and almost instinctive dis- 
trust of the new, strange, and different has played a part in rousing 
union opposition”; that a propaganda has been carried on against 
scientific management by labor leaders, but that this does not account 
for the opposition of the rank and file of unionism who are quick to 
distrust their leaders when they endeavor to enforce changes funda- 
mentally opposed to their standards and beliefs; that the crudities 
of scientific management in practice and its abuses by unscrupulous 
employers furnish a valid reason for opposing it; and that the ‘‘grow- 
ing opposition of unionism to scientific management does rest finally 
upon a fundamental opposition of ideals essentially characteristic of 
the two things.”’ 

The author defends unionism against Mr. Taylor’s position that it 
is organized for war and is committed to limitation of output while 
scientific management is organized for peace and harmonious action 
between employers.and workmen and demands an ever-increase( 
efficiency. He states that the workers have learned by experience 
that employers could and would make use of improvements and 
increased output, not only to seize all of the gains, but even to reduce 
the actual rates and returns to the workers; and that without improve- 
ments in methods on the part of employers, workers have becn 
induced to speed up, the accomplishment of the strongest and the 
swiftest being the goal set up for all, the result being not a corres- 
ponding increase of pay, but less wages for all, or more work for the 
same pay. To prevent this situation from arising, the practice of 
placing a limit on individual output was developed. 

Notwithstanding his defense of unionism against the kind of incom- 
patibility suggested by Mr. Taylor, the author admits that ‘‘there 
is an essential incompatibility between the basic ideals of scientific 
management and those of the dominant type of trade-unionism”’ 
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which is still more fundamental, namely, ‘scientific management 
ean function successfully only on the basis of constant and indefinite 
change of industrial conditions’’ while ‘‘trade-unionism of the domi- 
nant type can function successfully only through the maintenance 
of a fixed industrial situation and conditions. ’’ 


Time and motion study in its broader conception appears to be a method of analysis 
applied to almost every feature of the productive concern and process. * * * The 
scientific management based upon it is a perpetual attempt to put into operation the 
new and constantly developing arrangements continuously revealed by it to be more 


efficient. 

On the other hand the essential policies, demands, and methods of 
unionism seem to center about one great principle—the principle of 
uniformity. 


The principle of uniformity, fully developed and applied, requires that all men 
doing the same work should be supplied with the same tools and conveniences, work 
normally the same length of time and at the same maximum speed, turn out the same 
maximum quantity and quality of goods, and receive the same rate of wages. It isin 
the interest of this principle of uniformity that the unionists demand the establish- 
ment of a standard rate of wages as a fixed minimum, a normal day or week as a maxi- 
mum, a standard rate of work or a standard day’s or week’s work, which in connection 
with a standard rate of wages tends to make this standard rate a practical maximum. 

Instinctively * * * the dominant type of unionism fights against change and 
against time and motion study, the mother of change. 

Specialize the old-line craftsman, destroy his craft, and however high your ideals 
and kindly your motives, you are destroying the foundations upon which the dominant 
type of unionism isreared. Every union leader feels this instinctively, everyone who 
has come into contact with scientific management and who has an understanding of 
unionism knows that thisis what itisdoing. Here, I believe, we have the final answer 
to the question: ‘‘Why organized labor opposes scientific management.’’ Scientific 
management, properly applied, normally functioning, should it become universal, 
would spell the doom of effective unionism as it exists to-day. 





SAFE LIMIT OF CARBON DIOXIDE IN THE WORKING ATMOSPHERE.! 


G. O. Higley, professor of chemistry, Ohio Wesleyan University, in 
his paper on ‘‘Safe limit of carbon dioxide in the working atmosphere,”’ 
read before the American Public Health Association in October, 1916, 
reviewed the experiments conducted by early hygienists, who regarded 
the discomfort and ill health resulting from rebreathed air as due to 
chemical causes, viz, deficient oxygen and excessive carbon dioxide; 
and of later investigators, who introduced the theory that physical 
factors, temperature, and humidity might be of greater importance 
than the chemical factors in determining the quality of the air—a 
theory confirmed by subsequent research and experiments. Refer- 
ence was made to the investigation of the Chicago commission on 





‘Summary of paper read at the forty-fourth annual meeting of the Americal Public Health Associa- 
tion, section on industrial hygiene, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 24-27, 1916. A brief account of the meeting 
of this section is given in the MONTHLY REVIEW for December, 1916, pp. 729-731. 
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ventilation which, after careful studies of picture theaters, school- 
rooms, and other buildings, concluded that (1) carbon dioxide as 
encountered in working practice is not the harmful agent of major 
importance in expired air or air otherwise contaminated; (2) that jy 
those processes of manufacture where considerable carbon dioxide js 
liberated, the carbon dioxide content is not a properindex of air pollu- 
tion; (3) that in street cars, elevated cars, etc., the carbon dioxide 
content of the air should not rise above 0.12 per cent; (4) that g 
temperature of 68° F. with a proper relative humidity is the bes; 
maximum temperature for living rooms artificially heated; (5) tha; 
‘from the standpoint of health, relative humidity is one of the impvr- 
tant factors in ventilation; (6) that efficient air-cleaning devices 
are desirable in all ventilating imstallations where the air supply is 
liable to be contaminated by dust or other objectionable matter: 
(7) that the bacterial content of the air is an important factor in «ll 
ventilation, and bears a direct relation to the source and quantity of 
air supply; (8) that the temperature of a:choolroom should be key; 
as low as the comfort of the occupants will permit, and that the tem- 
perature may be maintained lower with comfort by increasing the 
relative humidity. 

The paper also presented the results of the investigation of the 
New York State Commission on Ventilation which confirmed |). 
theory in regard to the importance of the physical factors of te1- 
perature, humidity of air, and air movement; and which stated that 
parallel experiments conducted for the purpose of comparing tlic 
effect on their subjects of pure air with that of air containing from 
0.1 to 1.3 per cent of carbon dioxide, temperature and humidity being 
the same throughout, showed (1) that the subjects seemed about 
equally comfortable in pure air and in stagnant air; (2) that body 
temperature, heart rate, increase of heart rate on standing, blovd 
pressure, Crampton value, and respiration of the subject, were prac- 
tically the same in pure and in stagnant air; (3) that the chemi: 
condition of the air had no perceptible influence on the amount aii 
accuracy of mental and physical work; (4) that the quantity of fou 
eaten by a subject was slightly less in stagnant than in pure air. 

According to Prof. Higley, the conclusions of investigators seem ‘0 
be that (1) one may breathe for several hours air containing 20 times 
the usual permissible per cent of carbon dioxide without perceptib|« 
deleterious influence upon his health; (2) that stagnant air containing 
2 to 15 times the generally accepted amount of carbon dioxide may 
be respired seven hours per day for five or more weeks with no per- 
ceptible effect upon heart rate, on increase of heart rate on standing, 
on blood pressure, Crampton value, or respiration of the subject; 
(3) that all the deleterious effects that were formerly attributed to 
respiring carbon dioxide present in stagnant air may be produced by 
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preathing for the same period air that is practically free from carbon 
dioxide but which has a temperature of say 90° F. and a very high 
relative humidity; (4) that a cold, dry air when heated to 80° F. or 
more without humidification may produce, when respired for some 
time, deleterious results. 

The matter is well summed up by Prof. Lee when he says that ‘‘the problem of 
ventilation is physical rather than chemical, cutaneous rather than respiratory.’’ 

Prof. Higley concludes by asserting that in view of the fact that 
recent investigations have apparently shown carbon dioxide to be 
harmless when respired in much larger amounts than 0.08 per cent, 
the safe limit of this gas in the working atmosphere should be placed 
at 0.2 per cent. 





STATE REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT ON PUBLIC WORK. 
BY LINDLEY D. CLARK. 


An article in the October, 1916, number of the Montruiy Revirw 
(pp. 116-133) gave some account of the Federal laws governing the 
time of employment on public works. Many States of the Union 
have legislated on this subject, covering both the phase of direct 
employment by the State and that of the employment of labor by 
persons carrying out contracts made with the State. (Id. pp. 24, 25.) 
In practically every instance the period of service fixed by the law 
is eight hours, the exception being found in the case of Massachusetts, 
where nine hours is the maximum for cities and towns not electing 
to adopt the eight-hour day. Overtime is usually permitted only in 
cases of emergency. 

The general principie on which this regulation of the contract of 
employment is based, where the State is a party, is that the State may 
establish the terms of its own agreements, to which the other party 
to the contract must conform if it wishes to enter into contractual 
relations with the State.’ 

Where cities, counties, towns, and other municipal subdivisions 
are affected, it is said that these are but auxiliaries of the State for 
purposes of local government, and exercise their powers under grants 
from the State, subject to restriction or enlargement, as the legis- 
lature may from time to time see fit to act.!. The cases cited support 
both points, the Atkins case being one in which the Supreme Court 
affirmed a decision of the Supreme Court of Kansas, upholding the 
validity of a law of that State limiting to eight per day the hours of 
labor of persons employed by or on behalf of the State or any county, 
city, township or other municipality of the State. The appellant 
Atkin had a contract for the paving of a street in Kansas City, Kans., 





' Atkin ». Kansas (1903), 191 U. S., 207; 24 Sup. Ct., 124; Keefe v. People (1906), 37 Colo., 317; 87 Pac., 
791; Byars v. State (1909), 2 Okla. Cr., 481, 102 Pac., 804 
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and was convicted of employing a laborer to work more than eight 
hours per day, there being at the time no extraordinary emergency or 
necessity for protecting property or life. In its opinion the cour 
said: 

We can imagine no possible ground to dispute the power of the State to declare 
that no one undertaking to work for it or for one of its municipal agencies, shou|q 
permit or require an employee on such work to labor in excess of eight hours each 
day. * * * It belongs to the State * * * to prescribe the conditions upon 
which it will permit public work to be done on its behalf, or on behalf of jt, 
municipalities. 

The Keefe case involved public improvements in the city of Denver, 
a Colorado statute limiting public work to eight hours per day. The 
supreme court of the State held the law to apply, over the contention 
that the city was organized under a special law and was therefore 
exempt from the general rule laid down in the Atkin case. The Byars 
case is identical in principle, and cites the same authority, holding 
the Oklahoma statute (phrased also in the language of the State con- 
stitution), valid in its application to street-paving work. 

A case involving the constitutionality of a law applying only to 
the city of Baltimore was decided on the same authority, the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland also holding that the fact that the law applies 
to contractors with the city of Baltimore and not to those with any 
other city of the State does not render it unconstitutional.’ 

Still broader than the foregoing, if possible, is the decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court on this subject. Under a practice fre- 
quently made use of in that State the senate submitted to the court 
questions as to the power of the legislature to enact a law limiting 
the hours of service of persons employed by the State and of persons 
employed by such municipalities as have accepted the provisions of 
certain acts. There was therefore no concrete case before the court, 
but only a question as to the principle involved. The court was 
clear in its ruling as to the power of the State to prescribe such terms 
of employment as it as proprietor might wish to impose as a condi- 
tion of employment. As to municipalities, no reference was made to 
any voluntary acceptance of the law by them, the court saying that 
“the legislature is supreme in the control of these instrumentalitics 
of government, subject only to the provisions of the constitution.” 

Three of the Supreme Court justices dissented from the decision 
in the Atkin case, but no opinion setting forth the grounds of the 
dissent was written. It seems probable, however, that the disscut, 
in so far as it relates to the question of employment by or on behalf 
of municipalities, would rest on the grounds set forth in decisions of 





1 Sweeten v. State (1914), 122 Md., 634,90 Atl., 180; Elkan v. State (1914), 122 Md.; 637,90 Atl., 183; 
judgment affirmed (1915), 239 U. 8., 634, Sup. Ct., 221. 
2 In re Opinion of Justices (1911), 208 Mass., 619; 94 N. E., 1044. 
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some of the courts,’ which had already held similar laws (specifica- 
tion in contract in the Fiske case) unconstitutional. The position 
taken in the first two cases cited is that the city is an independent 
corporation, possessing the same powers to contract as private cor- 
porations generally, in so far as its property rights and those whom 
it represents—i. ¢@., its citizens—are concerned, and that such an 
interference with its right to contract violates the constitutional 
provisions which guarantee liberty, equality, and the right of prop- 
erty, while in the Fiske case the specification was said to infringe 
unconstitutionally on the right of the contractor to employ labor on 
such terms as might be agreed upon with his workmen, and a law of 
similar intent would be invalid. 

The Ohio and Illinois decisions antedated the decision in the Atkin 
case, While that of the New York court was later. In the latter in- 
stance a distinction was declared to exist between the Atkin and the 
Grout cases on the ground that the Atkin case decided only that the 
law of Kansas in no way offended the Federal Constitution and had 
no bearing on the question of the status of a municipality under the 
constitution of a State, and the New York law was declared void on 
the strength of the precedent laid down in the case People ex rel. 
Rodgers v. Coler (p. 461). The State constitution was subsequently 
amended to authorize legislative regulation of public employment, 
and a new law was then enacted which has been declared constitu- 
tional? Inso ruling the court pointed out that the people had spoken 
in amending the constitution and further supported the enactment 
by reference to the decision in the Atkin case, which was, in this 
instance, said to be “directly analogous.’”’ In Ohio, also, a new law 
has been enacted * of similar effect to the one declared unconstitu- 
tional 10 years earlier. 

A similar sequence of events took place in the State of Washing- 
ton, where an ordinance establishing an eight-hour day in the city 
of Seattle was declared unconstitutional‘ by the supreme court of 
that State, as interfering with the constitutional right of persons to 
contract as to theiremployment. In a later case, however,’ an ordi- 
nance of the city of Spokane, similar in purpose to that of Seattle, 
noted above, was declared constitutional on the authority of the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Atkin case. 

It is of interest to note that at the time of both the above decisions 
(Seattle v. Smyth and In re Broad) the State had a law limiting to 
eight hours the daily period of work done for it or its municipalities, 





' People v. Grout (1904), 179 N. Y., 417; 72 N. E., 464; Cleveland v. Clement Bros. (1902), 67 Ohio St., 
197; 65 N. E., 885; Fiske v. People (1900), 188 Ill., 206; 58 N. E., 985. 

* People v. Metz (1908), 193 N. Y., 148; 85 N. E., 1070. 

* Acts of 1913, p. 854. 

‘ Seattle v. Smyth (1900), 22 Wash., 327; 60 Pac., 1120. 

* In re Broad (1904), 36 Wash., 449; 78 Pac., 1004. 
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but in neither case did the court refer to it as controlling, in passing 
upon the validity of a city ordinance of similar effect. In Kansas, 
on the other hand, a city undertook to require 10 hours of labor on its 
streets for two days per year from all citizens of a certain age. Tho 
contention was set up that this was in violation of the State eight- 
hour law, and this contention was upheld by the State supremo 
court.! 

It seems hardly too much to say, in spite of the distinction drawn 
by the New York court in the Grout case, that the principle of the 
State’s control over employment by or for itself or its municipali- 
ties is finally established in so far as the hours of labor are concerned. 
Thus, in a very recent case before the Wisconsin Supreme Court,” in 
which a city ordinance fixing the eight-hour day for work on public 
contracts was held not to violate a clause in the city charter requir- 
ing such contracts to be let to the lowest bidder, the court pointed out 
that a State law applying to public works of the State only, had been 
in force since 1909 without its validity having ever been challenged. 

However, no conclusion can be drawn from this fact as to the 
subject of the regulation of private enterprise, the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court saying * that it would hold the enactment under con- 
sideration to be valid, ‘‘not because we think that such regulations 
in regard to the hours of labor for men in common employment woul 
be wise or constitutional, but because it is in the power of the pro- 
prietor of a business [the State in the present instance] to prescribe the 
methods under which it shall be conducted.”’ In the Atkin case, also, 
it was specifically stated that there was no question involved as to 
private employment or the power of the State to regulate work in 
which the public has no concern, “which we have no occasion now 
to determine or even to consider.”’ 

A few decisions are at hand determining the scope of the class of 
laws in question. Thus under the Kansas statute it is held that 
school district is a municipality,‘ but that a law applying to “laborers, 
workmen, mechanics, and other persons,”’ does not cover officers and 
employees on annual salaries specifically named and appropriated !)y 
the legislature. This exclusion does not apply to such regular 
employees as engineers and firemen in a municipal water and electric 
plant, 12-hour shifts for such employees being a violation of thie 
statute; and this is true even though the time of actual labor (as of a 
fireman where natural gas is used) is but four or five hours in the 

aggregate, constant attendance being required.° 





1 In re Ashby (1898), 60 Kans., 101; 55 Pac., 336. 

2 Milwaukee v. Raulf (1916), 159 N. W., 819. 

3 In re Opinion of Justices, supra. 

4 State v. Wilson (1902), 65 Kans., 237; 69 Pac., 172. 

& State v. Martindale (1891), 47 Kans., 147; 27 Pac., 852. 
6 State v. Ottawa (1911), 84 Kans., 100; 113 Pac., 391. 
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The Supreme Court of Oregon held the law of that State not to apply 
to policemen and members of the city fire department employed by 
the city of Portland, the ground being taken that such persons are not 
laborers within the meaning of the act, but are rather officers, being 
under civil-service rules, and having taken an oath faithfully to per- 
form the duties devolving upon them.’ Another reason adduced for 
the nonapplicability of the law is not in harmony with the view 
expressed in the Ottawa case above, and that is that firemen “are not 
subjected to active toil 8 hours in any 24, except in cases of emer- 
gency,” which the statute specifically permits. The same court held 
the law to apply to a farm hand and a stationary engineer employed 
on a State asylum farm.’ 

What is meant by eight hours’ work was considered in a case before 
the Supreme Court of Washington,’ in which the claim was made that 
the law contemplated eight hours “on the job,” so that teamsters 
might be required to report an hour earlier for the purpose of greasing 
their wagons, harnessing and hitching their horses, collecting tools, 
etc. This the court denied as attempting “a palpable evasion of the 
law,” holding that eight hours was the full measure of the time of 
labor of whatever sort that the employees were to render under the 
law. 

As already pointed out, the laws in question usually all overtime 
work where there is an emergency warranting it, some laws also pro- 
viding that extra pay shall be given for such work. Where there is 
overtime work in the absence of an emergency, the question arises as 
to the right of the employee for compensation therefor, and so far as 
the cases at hand indicate, it has been unanimously answered in the 
negative. Thus the Court of Appeals of Kansas said‘ that one whose 
employment is covered by the act can not voluntarily work in excess 
of eight hours and then recover added pay therefor, the act being a 
penal offense, exposing both himself and the commissioners who per- 
mitted it to punishment. In a somewhat later case® the supreme 
court of the same State disallowed a claim for extra pay for overtime 
where a man had received pay on a monthly basis, and had accepted 
the pay as a settlement in full to date. Such action was said to be a 
vaiver of any claim for excess services, though “if he had not claimed 
and received pay on the theory of its being full compensation, or if 
he had net claimed at all until the close of his period of service, the 
question he now seeks to raise might have been properly in the case, 
and, for aught we know, he could have successfully invoked the 





1 Albee v. Weinberger (1914), 69 Oreg., 331; 138 Pac., 859. 

2 Ex parte Steiner (1913), 68 Oreg., 218, 137 Pac., 204. 

3 Davies v. Seattle (1912), 67 Wash., 532; 121 Pac., 987. 

4 Billingsley v. Board of Commissioners (1897), 5 Kans. App., 435; 49 Pac., 329. 
6 Beard vr. Board of Commissioners (1901), 63 Kans., 348; 65 Pac., 638. 
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provisions of the eight-hour law.’’ The supreme court of Oklahoma, 
however, declared that the provision for overtime pay was limited {o 
conditions of extraordinary emergency, so that one rendering overtime 
service where no emergency exists is not in a position to collect extra 
pay therefor... And where the law is merely declaratory and not 
mandatory, and permits overtime work for extra compensation, as 
in the early New York law, (Acts of 1870, ch. 385), it is evident that 
one accepting payment throughout a considerable Pemeds is without 
claim for excess sums.’ 

Coupled with the idea of the regulation of the hours of labor there 
is found in some States that of the fixing of the amount of wages to 
be paid employees on public works. This may be done by declariny 
the minimum amount of such wages, or the law may provide that 
current or prevailing rates in the same lines of employment shall he 
paid. No case has come to the Supreme Court of the United Statics 
involving the exact question, though it would appear that the posi- 
tion taken in the Atkin case as to the power of the State to prescribe 
the terms on which it would transact business would involve the 
power to fix rates of wages no less than to fix the hours of labor. 
Such is the view taken by the Supreme Court of Washington,’ which 
upheld a city ordinance which established a rate of $3 for an 8- hour 
day for a class of work on which the current rates were from $1.82 to 
$2.25 for a 10-hour day. The court relied on the doctrine of tlie 
Atkin case as to the power of the proprietor to fix terms of contracts 
affecting his interests; it further held that the fact that the payment 
was to be provided for by means of a special assessment did not give 
the citizens a right to object to the validity of the statute. 

That this view is not of universal acceptance appears from a some- 
what later decision of the Supreme Court of Nebraska‘ in which a 
statute fixing $2 as the minimum daily wage for labor on public 
works in cities of a certain class was declared unconstitutional. ‘Tlic 
court said ‘‘there should be no fixed rate of wages provided by the 
legislature without reference to the going wages for that kind of 
work at the time and place where it is to be performed.”’ It was also 
said that the law violated the requirement that contracts should be 
let to the lowest responsible bidder, and would take the property vf 
taxpayers without due process of law. In a considerably earlicr 
case also,’ the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania held invalid an or«i- 
nance of the city of Reading fixing $1.50 as the minimum daily 
wage to be paid by contractors with the city. A law of Indiana pre- 
scribing a fixed minimum wage for employment on public works of 





1 Robinson v. City of Perry (1913), 35 Okla., 475; 130 Pac., 276. 
2 McCarthy v. Mayor, ete., of New York (1884), 96 N. Y., 1. 

3 Malette v. Spokane (1913), 77 Wash. , 205; 137 Pac. , 496. 

4 Wright v. Hoctor (1914) 95 Nebr. , 342; 145 N. W., 704. 

5 Frame v. Felix (1895), 167 Pa., 47; 31 Atl., 375. 
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the State and its municipalities was likewise held unconstitutional ' 
as interfering with the freedom of corporations in their right to 
contract freely in matters affecting their own interests. It was 
further said that the restriction of the law to ‘‘unskilled”’ labor was 
an invalid classification. 

This decision was rendered before that in the Atkin case, and the 
court cited as sustaining its views the decision in the case City of 
Cleveland v. Clement Bros., supra, and a decision of the New York 
court of appeals on the law of that State directing the payment of 
current rates of wages on contracts with the State or its municipali- 
ties. This law was declared unconstitutional? on the grounds of its 
invading the right of the city and the contractor to agree with their 
employees as to the measure of their compensation and requiring 
the expenditure of city funds for other than city purposes, and 
because it interfered with the powers of the city under the constitu- 
tion of the State. It is apparent that the reasons here recited have 
not appealed to other courts, including the Supreme Court. As 
stated in connection with the discussion of the regulation of hours, 
the people of New York adopted an amendment to the State consti- 
tution authorizing the regulation of hours and wage rates, and an act 
to this effect was subsequently held constitutional in its various 
parts,’ though the matter under immediate consideration was one of 
hours rather than of wage rates. 

Decisions falling between the foregoing in their views are one 
denying the validity of a law fixing a minimum rate in its applica- 
tion to employees of contractors, but sustaining it in so far as it 
related to direct employees of the State under a superintendent of 
one of its undertakings,‘ and a decision modifying the opinion in the 
Rodgers case cited above, and holding that the law in question might 
bind the city, the question of contractors not being involved.’ 

No question now remains in the State of New York as to the 
validity of regulations affecting both hours and rates and extending 
to contractors as well as to the State and its subdivisions. The law 
can not be construed, however, as having any extraterritorial effect, 
so that work done for a contractor in another State, as the dressing 
of stone to be used on the undertaking, may be paid for on the basis 
of an agreement made independent of current rates in the city of 
New York, where the material is ultimately to be made use of.’ 

The matter of recovering for the difference between current rates 
and the rates accepted by an employee in settlement rests on much 





1Street v. Varney Electrical Supply Co. (1903), 160 Ind. , 338; 66 N. E., 895. 
2 People ex rel. Rodgers v. Coler (1901), 166 N. Y., 1; 59 N. E., 716. 

3 People v. Metz, supra. 

4 Clark v. State (1894), 142 N. Y., 101; 36 N. E., 817. 

5 Ryan v. City of New York (1904), 177 N. Y., 271; 69 N. E., 599. 

6 Ewen v. Thompson-Starrett Co. (1913), 208 N. Y., 245; 101 N. E., 894. 
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the same footing as that of recovery of pay for overtime work. In 
the single case at hand on this point‘ a claim for $600, which accrued 
during a period of some six years, was denied as having been waived 
by the acceptance of the wages proffered during that time. 

Another respect in which the regulation of employment on public 
work has been undertaken is a requirement that only union labor 
should be employed thereon. Of similar intent is a provision that 
public printing shall bear a union label. Such provisions haye 
appeared more frequently in city ordinances than in the acts of State 
legislatures, but it is not too much to say that wherever they have 
come to the notice of the courts they have been set aside as uncon- 
stitutional. The legislature of Nebraska enacted a law? applicable 
to cities of the first class, which directed the employment of only 
union labor in work done by or for such cities. This was said by the 
supreme court of the State * to be undemocratic in principle, tending 
to create monopoly and restrict competition, and establishing an 
unwarranted discrimination against laborers not members of unions. 
And the Supreme Court of Illinois, in passing upon a rule adopted hy 
the board of education of the city of Chicago to the effect that only 
union labor should be employed by contractors doing work for the 
board, said:4 

It is plain that the rule adopted by the board and included in this contract is a 
discrimination between different classes of citizens, and of such a nature as to restrict 
competition and increase the cost of work. It is unquestionable that if the legislature 
should enact a statute containing the same provision * * *, the provision would 
be absolutely null and void, as in conflict with the constitution of the State. 

In view of this ruling it was inevitable that an ordinance of thie 
city of Chicago directing the employment of none but union workmen 
on public works should be declared unconstitutional and void by thie 
same court, stating the same reasons.’ The board of education of 
Detroit adopted a rule similar in purpose to that discussed in thie 
case, Adams v. Brenan, above, and it was condemned by the Supreme 
Court of Michigan on like grounds.® So also where a State furnishing 
board undertook to rescind a contract for supplies because the suc- 
cessful bidder was found to be an employer of nonunion labor, the 
supreme court held such action void as restricting competition and 
imposing an ‘illegal condition.’ In this connection mention may be 
made of the ruling of the Civil Service Commission of the United 
States and an order of President Roosevelt as to the reinstatement of 





i Ryan v. City of New York, supra. 
2 Ch. 17, Acts of 1903. 

8 Wright v. Hoctor, supra. 

4 Adams v. Brenan (1898), 177 Ill., 194; 52 N. E., 314. 

5 Fiske v. People (1900), 188 Ill., 206; 58 N. E., 985. 

6 Lewis v. Board of Education (1905), 139 Mich., 306; 102 N. W., 756. 
7 State v. Toole (1901), 26 Mont., 22; 66 Pac., 496. 
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an employee who had been dismissed from the Government Printing 
Office because of his expulsion from a labor union, the fact of mem- 
bership or nonmembership in a union being declared to be one that 
could not be taken into consideration in the employment or dismissal 
of persons in the Government service." 

In all that was said by the courts in the matter of discrimination 
in employment on public works, it is clear that nothing is developed 
as to the right of the private employer to establish a rule or enter 
into an agreement on the subject. Such a provision would inno way 
offend the law, and would be allowed to have full force,? but where 
the public is concerned, the conclusion is unanimous that no such 
distinction can be enforced. 

Three States* have laws directing the use of the union label on 
printing done for the State or by the public printer of the State. 
No case is at hand which passes upon a law of this nature, but the 
Illinois supreme court declared an ordinance of the city of Alton con- 
taining such a provision to be not only in contravention of a State 
law requiring printing contracts to be let to the lowest responsible 
bidder, but also a violation of common rights and tending to create 
a monopoly.t. A similar conclusion was reached by the Supreme 
Court of Tennessee with regard to an ordinance of like form, the 
court saying that the provisions of the ordinance were discriminatory 
and contrary to public policy and the State constitution;> and so also 
of the Supreme Court of Georgia in a like case.* 

Another form of limitation on employment on public works that 
has been undertaken in several States is that of directing that a pref- 
erence be given to resident laborers or to citizens of the United States, 
some laws going so far as to forbid entirely the employment of aliens 
thereon. ‘This last restriction may be general, or it may be directed 
specifically to a race, as the Chinese. The constitutionality of a law 
prohibiting the employment of aliens generally has been decided by 
our highest tribunal in a case 7 in which a statute of New York for- 
bidding the employment of aliens on public work was declared con- 
stitutional. The court in this case rested on the principle announced 
in the case, Atkin v. Kansas, supra, that ‘‘it belongs to the State, as 
the guardian and trustee for its people, and having control of its 
affairs, to prescribe the conditions upon which it will permit public 
work to be done on its behalf, or on behalf of its municipalities,’’ and 
it was further held that this power was not restricted by the treaty 





' Twentieth Rept. U. 8. C. 8. Com., pp. 147-150. 

2 State v. Toole, supra. 

* Maryland, P. G. L., art. 78, sec. 9; Montana, R. C. 1907, sees. 254, 255; and Nevada, R. L. 1912, sec. 4309. 
‘ Holden v. City of Alton (1899), 179 I1l., 318; 53 N. E., 556. 

® Marshall & Bruce Co. v. City of Nashville (1903), 109 Tenn., 495; 71 8. W., 815. 

* City of Atlanta v. Stein (1900), 111 Ga., 789, 36 S. E., 932. : 

? Heim v, McCall (1915), 239 U. S., 175; 36 Sup. Ct., 78; affirming 214 N. Y., 629; 108 N. E., 1095. 
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between this country and Italy, whose subjects were affected by the 
case in hand.’ 

It is of interest to note that these decisions upholding the New 
York law succeeded a line of decisions apparently unbroken, advers. 
to the idea of such exclusions as this law proposed. Thus the Su- 
preme Court of New York had held that the law of that State was 
not binding on contractors;? and an Oregon statute forbidding ¢! 
employment of Chinese on public works was held unconstitutional 
by a Federal court. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania also held 
that a law forbidding the employment of aliens on public works was 
no bar to a suit to recover wages earned by aliens, even though em- 
ployed in contravention of the statute. On the other hand a re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of South Carolina upheld a loca! 
law directing the employment of county residents on highway con- 
struction, citing the rules laid down by the Supreme Court as to thie 
right of a State to control its own resources and undertakings;* so 
also of the law of Massachusetts directing a preference of citizens on 
public works, the supreme court of the State upholding the law on 
the authority of the Heim and Crane cases.° 

The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that laws of this nature 
will be henceforth accepted as valid, on the authority of the decisiv: 
of the Supreme Court, as happened in the matter of fixing hours «i 
labor, following the Atkin case. It may here be pointed out, as in 
the case of the decisions against the exclusion of nonunion labor, 
that the decisions sustaining laws excluding or restricting the public 
employment of aliens are not to be considered as supporting laws 
excluding or restricting their employment by private persons. In- 
deed, the contrary is true, such laws having, been held unconstitu- 
tional by our highest tribunal.’ 


SUMMARY OF EXISTING LAWS. 


Taking up now the specific provisions of the various State laws, it 
may first be noted that in two States the law fixing hours of labor 1s 
restricted to single cities or classes of cities, that of Maryland applying 
to the city of Baltimore only, while in Missouri the law applies only to 
cities of the second class. Elsewhere, it appears that, with the excep- 
tion of Massachusetts, Minnesota, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, tlie 
same provisions apply to the State and its municipalities. In Mas- 
sachusetts a fixed rule applies the nine-hour law to cities and towns 


1 See also People v. Crane (1915), 214 N. Y., 154; 108 N. E., 427,in which the same statute was upheld |v 
the New York court of appeals. For economic reasons, however, the law was changed from a prohibitiou 
against such workmen to a requirement that preference be given to citizens when available. 

2 People v. Warren (1895), 13 Misc., 618; 34 N. Y. Supp., 942. 

8 Baker v. Portland (1879), 5 Sawyer, 566; Fed. Cas. No. 777. 

4 Philadelphia v. McLinden (1903), 205 Pa. 8., 172; 54 Atl., 719. 

5 Lillard v. Melton (1915), 87 8S. E., 421. 

6 Lee v. City of Lynn (1916), 111 N. E., 700. 





7 Yick Wo. v. Hopkins (1886), 118 U. 8., 356; 6 Sup. Ct., 1064; Truax v. Raich (1915), 239 U.S., 33; 36 Sup. 


Ct., 7. 
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not voting to accept the eight-hour day provided by statute for the 
State and counties. A vote to accept the eight-hour day may be 
taken at any annual election, and must be taken on the petition of 
100 voters in a city or 25 voters in a town, filed with the city or town 
clerk 30 or more days before the election. In Minnesota, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin, the laws make no mention of municipalities, 
the Minnesota and West Virginia laws applying to employment by 
or on behalf of the State, and that of Wisconsin to work to which the 
State or an officer or agent thereof is a party. 

Most of the laws fix eight hours as the maximum of employment, 
but that of Indiana is directory only and not mandatory in form, 
and permits overtime work by agreement, without regard to emer- 
gencies. The law of Pennsylvania makes mention of neither over- 
time nor emergency employment, and apparently falls in the same 
class with Indiana. The same is true of New Mexico also, where 
there is no act of the legislature, but a simple declaration of the con- 
stitution, that eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, a form of 
expression that has been determined not to establish an actual limi- 
tation upon employment.’ In a few other cases similar language is 
used in the section declaring the length of the working day, but other 
provisions indicate a purpose to make its observance obligatory. In 
Montana the prohibition of overtime work is apparently absolute, no 
exception being made for emergencies. 

In the other States provision is made for “‘emergencies’’ or ‘‘extra- 
ordinary emergencies,’’ a few laws not making use of these terms, 
but enumerating the occurrences that are to be construed as con- 
stituting causes for waiver, as ‘“‘for the protection of property or 
human life.”” In Oregon and Washington, overtime work in emer- 
gencies is permitted only when other employees who have not already 
worked eight hours are not available. 

As to the compensation when overtime work is performed, the laws 
vary considerably, some making no mention of payment for extra 
time worked. In Arizona, Idaho, Kansas, Maryland (city of Balti- 
more), New Jersey, Oklahoma, and Texas, the law provides that 
overtime shall be paid for on the basis of eight hours constituting a 
day’s work; in Colorado, the excess over eight hours is to be counted 
on the subsequent day, while in Oregon double pay, and in Washing- 
ton a 50 per cent increase, are to be allowed for overtime work. 

The scope of the laws is variously limited, some designating classes 
of employees, and others using the kind of undertaking as the basis. 
In Alaska, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Washington, 
the law applies to any work or undertaking by or on behalf of the 
Commonwealth or its subdivisions or municipalities; in Oregon it 
applies to “labor employed;” while in the other States classes of 
employees are designated, the most common enumeration being of 








1 United States v. Martin (1877), 94 U. S., 400. 
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laborers, workmen (or workingmen), and mechanics. This termi- 
nology is used in the laws of Arizona (including also other persons 
doing manual or mechanical labor), California, Colorado, Idaho (or 
other persons engaged in manual labor), Indiana, Kansas (or other 
persons; excepts cities of the second or third class owning or operating 
municipal light and water plants), Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma (including prison guards, janitors of 
public institutions, or other persons so employed), Pennsylvania, 
Porto Rico, Texas, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Tho 
designation, ‘“‘laborers and mechanics,” is used in the District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, and Missouri; in Hawaii, the law embraces 
mechanics, laborers, clerks and other employees; in Minnesota, per- 
sons employed by or on behalf of the State in manual labor; and in 
Ohio, workmen engaged on any public work. 

A further limitation of hours to 48 per week appears in the laws of 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Oregon; while in Hawaii the hours 
of labor are eight ‘‘on any working day, except on Saturday,” when 
five hours constitute a day’s work. 

The regulation of wages is not attempted directly except in a very 
few cases, the more common provision being that current rates for 
the same class or classes of labor in the locality shall be paid persons 
employed within the scope of the act. Such a provision is found in 
the laws of Arizona, Idaho, Kansas, Maryland (for contractors; $2 
minimum where the employment is directly by the city), Massachii- 
setts, New York, Oklahoma, and Texas. A $2 minimum is fixed hy 
the law of California, and $3 for unskilled labor by that of Nevada. 

In the matter of resident or citizen labor, only citizens or wards or 
persons who have declared their intentions to become citizens may 
be employed, according to the Arizona statute, though the appropri- 
ation act of 1$15 simply directs a preference of citizens in employ- 
ments provided for by the act. No Chinese or Mongolian may be 
employed on public works in California and Nevada; a like racial line 
is drawn by the law of Hawaii, where no one may be employed wlio 
is not a citizen or eligible to citizenship, though if these are not 
available, unskilled laborers of the prohibited classes may receive 
permits allowing their employment. The laws of Massachusetts a1 
New York declare a preference for citizens of the United States, the 
former also giving first opportunity to citizens of the State. Only 
citizens or persons of declared intentions may be employed on pubiic 
works in Pennsylvania, while a preference for the same classes of 
persons is expressed in the law of Utah; in Pennsylvania the workman 
must also have been a resident of the State for six months. In Maine, 
residents of the State are to be preferred for employment on public 
works; while according to a Louisiana statute only resident laborers 
may be employed on the water and drainage works of the city of New 


Orleans, 
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Following Is a list of the laws discussed in the foregoing analysis: 


Alaska, Acts of 1913, ch. 7 (hours). 

Arizona, R. 8. 1913, secs. 3103-3106 (hours, wages, and requirement of citizens; 
Acts of 1915, ch. 3 (preference of citizens). 

(California, constitution, art, 19; Acts of 1915, ch. 666 (Chinese or Mongolian labor; 
act also establishes hours and wages); constitution, art. 20; Penal Code, sec. 
653c (hours). 

Colorado, R. 8. 1908, secs. 3921, 3922 (hours). 

District of Columbia, Acts of U. 8. Congress 1912-13, ch. 106 (hours). 

lawaii, R. L. 1915, secs. 160, 161 (hours and citizens). 

Idaho, constitution, art. 13, sec. 2 (hours); Acts of 1911, ch. 131, Am. 1913; ch. 165 
(hours and wages). 

Indiana, Burns A. S. 1914, secs. 7977, 7978 (hours). 

Kansas, G. 8. 1909, sec. 4643, Am., Acts of 1913, ch. 220 (hours and wages). 

Kentucky, Acts of 1910, ch. 123 (hours). 

Louisiana (New Orleans only), Acts of 1902, No. 111 (residents). 

Maine, Acts of 1909, ch. 228 (residents). 

Maryland (Baltimore City only), Acts of 1910, p. 642 (hours and wages). 

Massachusetts, Acts of 1909, ch. 514, secs. 21, 43; Acts of 1911, ch. 494; Acts of 1914, 
ch. 474; Acts of 1916, ch. 240 (hours, wages, and citizens). 

Minnesota, G. S. 1913, sec. 3832 (hours). 

Missouri (cities of second class only), Acts of 1913, p. 420, secs. 237-239 (hours). 

Montana, constitution, art. 18, sec. 4; R. C. 1907, sec. 1739 (hours). 

Nevada, R. L. 1912, sec. 3481 (wages); sec. 3483 (Chinese); sec. 6778 (hours). 

New Jersey, Acts of 1913, ch. 253 (hours). 

New Mexico, constitution, art. 20, sec. 19 (hours). 

New York, constitution, art. 12; compiled laws, ch. 31, sec. 3, Am. arts of 1913, 
ch. 494 (hours and wages); Acts of 1915, ch. 51 (citizens). 

Ohio, Acts of 1913, p. 854 (hours). 

Oklahoma, constitution, art. 23, sec. 1 (hours); R, L. 1910, sec. 3757 (hours and wages). 

Oregon, Acts of 1913, ch. 1 (hours). 

Pennsylvania, Acts of 1897, No. 379 (hours and citizens). 

Porto Rico, R. 8. 1911, sec. 1657; Acts Extra Sess. 1913, No. 140 (hours). 

Texas, Acts of 1913, ch. 68 (hours and wages). 

Utah, constitution, art. 16, sec. 6; C. L. 1907, sec. 1336 (hours); Acts of 1909, ch. 80 
(citizens). 

Washington, Codes and Statutes, 1910, secs. 6572-6577 (hours). 

West Virginia, Code, 1899, p. 1146 (hours). 

Wisconsin, Statutes, sec. 1729 m (hours). 

Wyoming, constitution, art. 19, sec. 1; Acts of 1913, ch. 90 (hours). 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The results of a vocational education survey of Minneapolis, 
conducted in 1915 by the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, are brought together in Bulletin No. 199, 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The aim of the 
survey was to get facts about the schools and vocations of the city 
in order to submit recommendations for a program of education 
by which young people might be trained in the schools to meet the 
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demands of the various commercial enterprises located in Minnea)- 

polis, with a minimum of economic loss to industry and a maximum 
of technical or vocational instruction to the individual. Therefore, 
most of the bulletin is devoted to a presentation of the results of this 
intensive study, showing for each industry in the city what voca- 
tional education is needed properly to equip boys and girls for work 
therein. 

At the outset it is shown that the schools are not adequately 
meeting the need for this kind of training because they devote too 
little time to such instruction, their facilities are insufficient, and 
their courses of study are not based scientifically upon the demands 
of local industries, and so far as the high schools are concerned, do 
not fulfill the needs of that large percentage of students who do not 
remain four years. In the public evening classes, whose chicf 
function should be to provide general and vocational education for 
wage earners, the greatest difficulty seems to be an inability to give 
instruction of a kind to meet the interests and requirements of the 
mixed group coming from a variety of occupations with a diversity of 
motives. Adequate instruction should be made possible by provid- 
ing additional funds. Other agencies are suggested as meeting in a 
measure the need for vocational education. The general university 
extension division of the State university has been hampered by lack 
of funds; the Dunwoody Industrial Institute has made a commend- 
able beginning, but has not definitely discovered the field in which 
it can be of most service to the youth of the city; the Y. M. C. A. 
evening industrial and commercial classes have proved of practical 
help; private commercial schools, denominational schools, and 
correspondence schools have each done much in preparing aml)i- 
tious boys and girls for self-support. Very little reliance is placed 
upon apprenticeship as a means of training workers. 

One of the outcomes of the survey was the establishment of trace 
understandings providing for cooperation between schools and the 
trades and industries, by which the former are undertaking to adapt 
their courses of study to meet the needs of industry and the latter 
have agreed to give preference in the selection of workers to those 
who have availed themselves of such instruction. Examples of such 
understandings are included. These trade understandings are 
recognized as a distinct contribution to the movement for vocational 
education, and schools and classes operated under them will be able 
to select and train a group of young people who, with their superior 
equipment, will become in time either all-around workmen or leaders 
in industrial life. 

In recognition of the fact that for any comprehensive scheme of 
industrial education to be efficient and enduring it must comma 
the respect and support of employers, emrployees, and their orgai- 
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zations, the survey gave considerable attention to the question. As 
a result practically all the important employers in most of the trades 
and occupations approved the plans for all-day, part-time-dull- 
season, and evening classes, and agreed to cooperate with the schools 
in a definite way to make these classes successful. 

One purpose of the survey in its study and recommendations was 
to appeal to the desire for higher efficiency on the part of workers and 








i to encourage employers not only to adopt more systematic methods 
" of selection and promotion of workers, but to show their willingness to 






reward efficiency—a policy which would result in more general 
attendance at vocational classes and on the whole be mutually 
profitable. Part time instruction is strongly recommended by the 
survey committee, but the difficulty of inducing employers volun- 
tarily to release young people during working hours so that they 
may get further education is recognized. 

One appendix gives outlines of courses of study worked out by the 
survey with the trades and approved by them, and another gives 
suggestions for a course of study for prevocational classes. 
















VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVEY OF INDIANAPOLIS, EVANSVILLE, AND 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, IND. 






INDIANAPOLIS AND EVANSVILLE. 









During 1916, under the direction of the Indiana State Board of 

Education, vocational education surveys were made of the cities of 
; Indianapolis and Evansville, Ind., for the purpose of providing a pro- 
> — gram of vocational and prevocational instruction and training based 
on findings relating to industries and wage-earning employments, 
and of ascertaining to what extent, if any, the schools are meeting 
the vocational needs of the communities. In February, 1913, the 
Indiana State Legislature passed a vocational-education law, devised 
to stimulate vocational education by granting State aid to all com- 
munities which would organize and conduct vocational departments 
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a and schools offering instruction in elementary agriculture, domestic 
F. science, and industrial arts. To render this instruction effective and 
£ to provide for its development the State survey committee made the 






surveys indicated, its efforts being directed principally ‘‘to those 
industries in which it seemed probable that the development of the 
industry and the advancement of workers in the industry was pre- 
vented or made difficult by a lack of knowledge or of training on the 
part of the worker; and to those industries and occupations in which 
shop training and experience were necessarily under any conditions 
inadequate as means of developing complete efficiency.’ Data 
were secured relating to industrial organizations, equipment, and 
processes ; ages of employees and of untrained beginners; wages; hours; 
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mental quality of workers; general and special knowledge required: 
method of selecting workers; sources of labor supply; special training 
of the workers if any other than that given by the foreman; system 
of promotion or economic reward for efficiency if any has been estab- 
lished; systematic technical instruction or pratical training desirable 
after the worker has entered the industry; desirability of giving in- 
struction in the industries established, or in part-time day courses, or in 
evening courses; school age, population and attendance; the issuance 
of work permits to boys and girls under 16 years of age; and (in 
Evansville only) the extent to which library facilities are utilized, 
The reports of these surveys are included in two volumes recently 
issued by the State board of education." 

The study of the industries seemed to indicate a general demand 
for vocational education, and also that each industry would pro‘it 
materially if its workers could have an opportunity to acquire tech- 
nical training in part-time or evening classes. The opportunities for 
development were found to be exceptionally great, especially in tho 
furniture and woodworking industry which is the largest single indus- 
try in Evansville, and in the automobile industry which ranks among 
the two or three leading industries of Indianapolis. -One of the im- 
mediate results of the survey in Evansville was the development of 
interest among workers and employers in the proposal to institute 
vocational courses in the public schools, an interest which resulted 
in a provisional enrollment of 58 in day vocational courses, 113 in 
part-time day courses, 66 in evening classes for apprentices, and 108 
in evening classes for journeymen. In Indianapolis this interes! 
found expression in the signing of trade and educational agreements 
providing for the establishment of a two-year part-time instruction 
in salesmanship, a two-year day course in woodworking, a three-year 
compulsory evening continuation school for plumbers’ apprentices, 
a two-year day course in sheet-metal working, and a one-year part- 
time course for girls who wish to become telephone operators. ‘The 
last two were pending at the time the report was written. Seven 
Evansville firms expressed a willingness to sign trade and educational 
agreements providing for the establishment of part-time classes for 
the instruction of apprentices for a period of three to four years. 

In Indianapolis 2,258 establishments employing 40,658 workers 
(30,483 males and 10,175 females) were covered, the industries repre- 
sented being automobile manufacturing, machine and metal-product 
shops, foundries, sheet metal, furniture and woodworking, telephone, 
heat, light and power, street car service, building trades, retail stores, 
printing, garment industry, canning industry, and home makers. 
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1 Indiana. State board ofeducation. Charles H. Winslow, State director of vocational research. Educa- 
tion Bulletin No.i9, Report of the Evansville Survey for Vocational Education, 510 pp. Educational! Bulletin 
No. 21, Report of the Indianapolis Survey for Vocational Education, 400 pp. Indianapolis, Jan. 1, 1917. 
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In Evansville 333 establishments were scheduled, employing 12 764 
workers (8,392 males and 4,372 females), covering the following 
industries: Furniture and woodworking, building trades, cigar fac- 
tories, dressmaking, flour mills, garment making, gas-engine manu- 
facturing, hospital and nursing, laundries, machine shops and metal 
working, plow manufacturing, potteries, printing, railroad shop, 
retail stores, stove manufacturing, and vehicle manufacturing. 

In its study of the schools of Indianapolis, the vocational educa- 
tion offered by them, and opportunities for developing these courses 
to meet the needs of industry, the committee found that 1,458 pupils 
were enrolled in part-time vocational classes in 19 elementary schools 
in 1915-16, instruction being given in cooking, millinery, sewing, 
and dressmaking; that in 1916, 1,632 were enrolled in evening voca- 
tional classes; that covering the priod September 1 to November 1, 
1916, 37,378 children were enrolled in the public schools, 13.2 per 
cent being in the high schools; that in a period of 40 months ending 
July 1, 1916, 9,400 work permits were issued; that the number of 
children enrolled falls off rapidly in grades 6, 7, 8, and 9, and at ages 
14, 15, and 16; that 35.2 per cent of all children enrolled were retarded 
as respects age, while 67.6 per cent of permit workers were retarded; 
and that probably more than 20,000 young people between 14 and 
21 years of age are entirely without instruction of any kind either 
in their employment or in the schools. 

The findings as to schools and libraries in Evansville showed that 
in 1915-16 the public-school enrollment was 10,343, of which 9.4 per 
cent were in the high-school grades; that of 243 children working 
under permits, 207 or 85.2 per cent were retarded as respects age and 
grade at the time of leaving school; that between September 1, 
1915, and April 15, 1916, 517 pupils withdrew from grades 4 to 12, 
17.4 per cent of them to go to work; that of the 517, 287 or 55.5 per 
cent were retarded, indicating, as also in the case of permit workers, 
the need for the organization of prevocational and vocational classes 
offering instruction adapted to the capacities of the children; that 
the present amount of manual training in the public schools should 
be increased; that the present day and evening vocational classes 
should be developed and made more effective so that, as the records 
of the men’s public school evening vocational courses show, 28.5 per 
cent of those who enroll would not drop out after attending five 
sessions or less; that nearly two-thirds of the borrowers at the li- 
braries were under 16 years of age; and that of the total circulation 
of 472,561 books, 12,523 were books on useful arts, a circulation 
which the development of vocational education in the schools is 
expected to increase. 
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The report on the Evansville survey states that perhaps the most 
important finding of the survey— 
is that the price paid for inefficiency by Evansville employersand wage earners indj- 
vidually, and by the community collectively is enormous, and that this large item 
of cost in economic service is a serious handicap to the community in its effort to 
improve, or even to maintain present standards of economic and social wellfare. 
* * * €Every dollar wisely spent now for vocational education and training w’]| 
certainly yield back in the course of a few years the original investment together wit}; 
a large dividend of profit to the community and to the State. 

Other findings of the survey may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The 14 to 16 year old children are not wanted in industry and 
vocational training is not provided for them in the schools. 

2. The law should be so changed as to provide that 16 years in- 
stead of 14 shall be the age limit of compulsory education, and that 
a type of education shall be developed in the schools specially de- 
vised to meet the requirements of children 14 to 16 years of age. 

3. There appear to be violations of the school-attendance law 
and also the law providing for the issuing of work permits to chil- 
dren. : 

4. An assistant to the superintendent of schools should be appointed 
to be known as the director of vocational education. 

5. The vocational department of the public schools should estah- 
lish a museum of Evansville’s industries and commerce. 

6. A reorganization of the high school and grade courses, involy- 
ing a breaking up of the old conventional four-year high-schoo! 
course and the establishment of a junior high school embracing thc 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades should be made, thus providing 
an administrative unit for prevocational work which it is believed 
should begin with the seventh grade. 

7. A scheme for vocational education should comprehend some 
systematic and continuous treatment of shop conditions in the com- 
munity with a view to utilizing shop work and equipment for the 
training of beginners, apprentices, and journeymen. Ultimately, if 
not at the outset, an expert in shop practice should be appointed to 
the staff of the vocational department of the public schools. 

Based on the findings as to industries and schools in Indianapolis, 
the committee found that this city, because it is young in industrial 
growth and has an inadequate supply of skilled mechanics, and 
because of the high cost of inefficiency, as was found in the Evans- 
ville survey, offers a promising field for vocational education. It is 
stated, however, that economic conditions are not encouraging, that 
labor turn over is very frequent, that adequate welfare work is lacking 
in its industries, that lack of skill and workmanship has prevented 
wages from rising with the living cost, and that the city is below the 
general level of the State in the value added to the product by manu- 
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facture. These conditions, declares the committee, emphasize the 
need for vocational education, and industries and commerce are 
turning to the schools for help. 

Considerable space is given to suggestions in detail as to how the 
vocational and prevocational work should be organized, developed, 
and administered in Indianapolis, including recommendations regard- 
ing practical art instruction, manual training work, a discussion of 
the imminence of a rise in the age of compulsory school attendance 
from 14 to 16, and the new problems and responsibilities which that fact 
presents. This, it is suggested, will force back into the schools some 
1,200 children between 14 and 16 who are now wage earners, and it 
becomes necessary to take care of them by providing vocational 
education and continuation school work. The enactment of a law 
requiring all employed children under 16 years of age to attend con- 
tinuation classes is recommended, the courses offered to be flexible 
enough in work and instruction to meet the widely differing interests 
and demands of the juvenile workers, and thus improve their general 
or vocational preparation for life. 

The committee believes that the best way in which to meet the 
demand for prevocational training, characterized as one of the most 
important problems in the development of a program of vocational 
education, in the industries and household, commercial, and agricul- 
tural arts, is through a junior high school for the education of pupils 
during the seventh, eighth, and ninth years, as recommended in the 
Evansville report. The senior high school should then be so organ- 
ized as to receive graduates from the junior high school and advance 
them in the courses suggested, and also give instruction in college and 
normal preparatory courses. To meet the need of persons who are 
already engaged in productive callings, the committee recommends 
the establishment of evening classes of the trade-extension kind. 
Applicable to Evansville, instruction in market gardening, truck gar- 
dening, floriculture, and poultry keeping should be given in the 
junior high school for those who may desire to follow the occupation 
of farming. For Negroes, courses in auto driving, bricklaying, car- 
pentry, concrete work, janitor and care taking, cooking, laundry work, 
and domestic service are recommended. 

The Indianapolis report includes a program of courses for evening 
schools and part-time instruction, and also continuation school 
courses of study in salesmanship, vocational training of girls and 
women in household work is included as a part of thecommittee’s 
recommendations. The features to be incorporated in trade agree- 
ments are given detailed attention. The report emphasizes the 
necessity of training teachers for vocational schools. 

The committee shows that Evansville is financially able to carry 
out the program for vocational education outlined in the report, the 
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amount available annually being approximately $179,000. In 
Indianapolis about $306,578.35 would be available annually for this 


purpose. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY, IND.! 


Departing from the larger cities, the survey committee in 1916 
made a study of Jefferson County, of which Madison is the county 
seat, in order to show, by an analysis of its agricultural conditions, 
“the need with respect to agricult ‘ural development which must be 
satisfied in order to establish rural life on a satisfactory basis, both 
from the standpoint of the local community and from the standpoint 
of the State and the county at large,’’ and ‘‘to determine the pro- 
visions already made for rural betterment in order to show how these 
must be reorganized and supplemented.” This survey was organize 
along four main lines, covering— 

1. The economic situation, setting forth important facts pertaining 
to the location, history and industries of the county, the character and 
extent of the land and other property with which the farmer has to 
work. 

2. The status of husbandry in the county, or present agricultural 
conditions. 

3. Financial resources of the county and agencies for rural better- 
ment, i. e., the effort for rural betterment made by the people of the 
county through granges and other community organization. 

4. The status and work of the public schools of the county. 

The survey developed several important facts bearing upon the 
possibilities for vocational education, which may be summarized as 
aE ae 

. It is apparent that the agricultural efficiency of the people is 
silietiioae low. 

2. The population and attiiedl enumeration decreased during the 
period 1900 to 1910 approximately 10 per cent and 14 per cent, 
respectively. — 

3. The rural schools have accomplished little in the way of meeting 
the vocational needs of the young people. Of 4,832 pupils who 
enrolled during the last five-year period,’ 2,178, or 45 per cent, with- 
drew before completing the elementary courses, and of this number 
622, or 28.6 per cent, dropped out because the school failed to interest 
them or their parents. 

4. Rural teachers are inadequately trained to teach agriculture and 
domestic science as required by law. 

Perhaps the most important fact developed by the survey of Jeffer- 
son County was the need for better agriculture—an awakening of the 





‘Indiana. State Board of Education Educational Bulletin No. 20. Report of the Jefferson County 
Survey for Vocational Education. Indianapolis, Jan. 1, 1917. 86 pp. 
* Presumably 1911 to 1915, inclusive, since the survey was made in the spring and early summer of 1916. 
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farmers to a realization of the fact that they have good natural 
resources and that it 1s possible to make the county one of the best 
in the State, agriculturally. It was found that the soil is not handled 
intelligently; that animal industry is not well developed; that 
approximately one-fifth of the land is listed as timber or waste land; 
that about one-half is classed as rolling uplands splendidly adapted 
to horticulture; that business management of the farms is lacking 
so that the farmers do not know whether or not they are making 
money; that the farmers are not sufficiently organized. These facts 
prompted the survey committee to recommend first of all the impera- 
tive need for vocational education and rural betterment work adapted 
to the instruction of the youth of the county. Specifically, the 
committee suggests: 

1. The organization of a county industrial society to assist the 
farmers in specialization. 

2. The cooperation of all agencies devoted to social improvement 
and rural betterment work. 

3. The formulation and development of a definite agricultural 
program for the county. 

4. The need for developing and encouraging a definite manufac- 
turing program for the county. 

5. Highway improvement. 

6. The employment of a county agent of agriculture. 

7. Distribution of recreation centers throughout the county as 
being conducive to productive efficiency. 

To develop vocational and prevocational work in the schools of 
Jefferson County the survey committee believes that three types of 
work must be provided for: 

1. Prevocational work to be carried on in the regular schools, as 
prescribed by law, should be further developed and improved. 

2. Vocational departments and courses should be organized to 
enable the young people to get vocational instruction in agriculture 
and household occupations. 

3. Vocational instruction should be provided for young people and 
adults out of school by means of dull-season day courses of the con- 
tinuation type, or evening vocational courses. 

The solving ‘of these problems may be assisted, according to the 
committee, by— 

1. School consolidation. 
2. Construction of school buildings adapted to vocational instruc- 


‘tion. 


3. Employment of teachers especially trained in agriculture and 
household arts, these teachers to be retained so long as they are 
efficient. 
81733°—17——-10 
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girls’ club work. 
5. Building up community life and interest. 


6. Organizing certain high schools as vocational high schools wit), 


the employment of special vocational teachers and the adoption of 
properly weighted course of study which the committee outlines. 

7. The establishment of short-term day and evening vocatio: 
courses in agriculture and home making. 


4. Special attention being given to home project and boys’ and 


A 


ral 


These recommendations, it is pointed out, may be put into effect iy 
any township high school in the county ‘‘at a trifle if any more thay 
the present cost,” and will ‘‘give to the community the broad, 


thorough, truly vocational education described above, under hig}! 
efficient teachers, together with expert supervision of the prevocation 
work of the elementary schools, the expert direction of home proj. 
work through four summer months, and the continuation schools | 


agriculture and home economics for the adult during the winte: 


months.’’ 





LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


The Tenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor, Statistic. 
and Factory Inspection of the State of Washington for the years 11. 


and 1916,! opens with a brief review of the two years’ work, not: 


recommendations to the legislature, discusses the subject of vo: 
tional education, and gives an account of the activities of the bure: 


including highway inspection; the enforcement of the eight-hour |: 


on public works; the eight-hour law for women; the mimimum w: 
law and the law governing employment of minors; the lumber | 


dustry; the fisheries, with special report on the salmon canning i::- 


dustry; the work of employment agencies; statistics of 1,111 vari 


industrial plants in the State; information concerning trades-uniois; 
a table showing hours of labor and wages under organized lal: 
a budget of the annual cost of living of a family of five persois: 


reference to the shop safety campaign, including statistics of acc 


dents; an account of a special survey of conditions surround) 
motion-picture operators, cement plant workers and longshoreme\; 
and labor strikes. An appended report of the assistant labor con- 
missioner deals in a general way with child labor; the women’s eig!)'- 


hour law; and the minimum wage and its effects in Washington. 


According to the report, the prevailing wage paid for highway 


work in 1916 was $2.40 to $2.50 per day for unskilled labor as agaiiis' 


$1.60 in 1915. Forty-five cases of violation of the eight-hour law 


are noted. 





1 Washington. Tenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor, Statistics, and Factory Inspection, 1°!)- 


16. Olympia, 1916. 312 pp. Illustrated. 
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It appears that 37 complaints were filed of violations of the eight- 
hour law for women, 4 cases of violation of the minimum wage law, 
and 4 cases of violations of the law governing the employment of 
minors. ‘These cases are all listed in detail. In most of them con- 
victions were secured and fines imposed. 

Washington ranks first in the production of lumber which is its 
chief industry. In 1915 the total production was 6,973,801 ,821 
board feet, and for the period October, 1913, to July, 1915, the num- 
ber employed in the saw, planing, and shingle mills, sash and door 
factories, cabinet and woodworking shops and kindred industries, was 
20,183 males and 74 females. These figures do not include thousands 
engaged in the logging industry and ship building plants over which 
the bureau of labor has no jurisdiction. 

Another important industry in Washington is salmon canning. 
In 40 canneries, according to the report, 1,872 white men, 1,028 
Orientals and 182 Indians were employed in 1915, earning an average 
of $366.23, $316.72, and $30 per annum, respectively. The total 
paid in wages in 1915 was $1,638,547.06 and the value of the harvest 
was $6,965,251. Employees in this industry are placed in three 
groups: (1) Those who work throughout the year and receive wages 
ranging from $45 to $125 per month in addition to board; (2) the 
contract laborers, almost exclusively Orientals, who receive $40 to 
$45 in addition to board, lodging, and transportation; and (3) extra 
laborers required during the busy season who receive at the rate of 
25 to 30 cents per hour not including board. It is estimated that, 
taking the year round, from 12,000 to 18,000 people are employed in 
this industry. 

Since the passage of the law declaring illegal all collections from 
persons seeking employment or from any person in his or her behalf 
by any individual or company, employment agencies which victim- 
ized people out of work seem to be passing out and in their place is 
coming the private agency, which receives its compensation from 
employers only, the Federal agency, and municipal agencies. In 
the latter two the service is free. In Tacoma during 1915, 4,908 
persons secured employment, and the year 1916, based on a report 
for six months, shows approximately 100 per cent increase. The 
Seattle public agency in 1915 had orders for 25,772 positions and 
filled 23,541 at a total cost of $4,452.03, or an average of 18.91 cents 
for each position secured. 

The budget of annual cost of living for a family of five persons, 
based on prices secured in April, 1916, in 44 cities revealed an increase 
in 1916 over 1914 and 1915 and shows that the southwest section of 
the State is the cheapest section in which to live and the éastern 
portion as the most expensive. The averages given are for food and 
fuel only. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL BUDGET FOR FOOD AND FUEL FOR A FAMILY OF 5 PERSONS iy 
SPECIFIED CITIES AND DISTRICTS, 1914, 1915, AND 1916. 








1914 1915 1916 














eT ee Oe Oe ee ae Se Oe eee Pee $418.46 | $443.72 $461. 49 
I S106 Ch ABE a ohn thats ses Sade ences Cena pea ede kiddin ada metewenwied 431.57 434. 22 437.35 
AD Get T8 inhibin cha ndh ttl anak ns uitdnstsinbddiaetGtaands avwe atiisaiges 424. 03 444. 92 463.50 
Southwestern section, not including Tacoma or Seattle..................- 405. 93 424. 80 424.99 
Northwest section, not including Tacoma or Seattle................-....- 416. 82 418.19 435.78 
Eastern section, not including Spokane.......................-.---+------ 428. 94 442. 06 453.55 





The report notes 660 safety committees in the plants of the State, 
comprising a membership of 2,070, and 20 school safety committees, 
with a membership of 123, and comments on the fact that while 
industry is increasing and the number of workers is growing the per 
cent of accidents is continually growing less. During the year ending 
September 1, 1916, there were 278 (1.8 per cent) fatal and 14,840 
(98.2 per cent) nonfatal accidents in industries classed as hazardous. 
Of the nonfatal, 22 were permanent total disabilities and 14,818 were 
temporary total disabilities. The number of days lost was 368,820, 
or an average of 24.40 each. 

The report takes up briefly the hygienic health hazards encoun- 
tered by the motion-picture operators, particularly the matter of 
excessive heat and lack of sanitary conveniences, such as running 
water, toilets, etc.; and also mentions the menace to health, although 
apparently not serious, caused by the dust produced in the manu- 
facture of cement. A more lengthy discussion appears of the work 
and industrial and health hazards of the longshoremen, truckmen, 
and pier men, of which there are 3,457 '! in the 22 seaports of the State, 
1,850 (53.5 per cent) being in Seattle. Specially noted are the inter- 
mittent or casual character of the employment, the severity of the 
work, and the great toll in the way of accidents. It is stated that 
during 1915 there were 389 longshoremen claims adjusted through 
the industrial insurance commission, aggregating $32,616.47 to the 
men themselves or to their widows from the accident fund secured 
by percentage levy made upon the pay roll for the current year pay- 
able prior to January 15 of each year. This levy or contribution is 3 
per cent for stevedoring and longshoring, and it appears from thie 
record that in compensation paid this industry has been exceeded |)y 
only one other in the jurisdiction of the commission. 

Twenty strikes and one lockout are listed, one of the strikes involv- 
ing the longshoremen, which resulted in a wage advance of approx'- 
mately 10 per cent. 

After being in effect for about 16 months a survey was made in 
October, 1915, of the effect of the minimum wage in Washington. 
Almost 3,000 girls were personally interviewed. It was found that 





i This is the membership of unions. It is not stated how many others there are who are not union me. 
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come claimed to have lost their positions on account of the law, that 
others claimed to have had their wages reduced, while others claimed 
to have had wages increased, the increase ranging from 50 cents to 
$6 per week. Employees in general seem to have benefitted by the 
law, and the testimony of employers appears to be almost universally 
favorable. 

The commissioner of labor recommends (1) legislation providing 
a method of collection of wages for workpeople in order to protect 
them from enormous and unnecessary expense in making the collec- 
tions themselves ; (2) the provision of ways and means for doing away 
with many of the baneful effects incident to strikes; (3) an amendment 
of the eight-hour public works’ law to eliminate certain ambiguities; 
(4) an extension of the scope of the factory inspection law to include 
the logging industry and motion-picture theaters; (5) an increase in 
the salaries of inspectors; (6) a law providing for boiler inspection; 
(7) adequate provision for the gathering of labor statisties. 





LABOR IN GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 


One of the most important questions now engaging the attention 
of leaders of capital and Jabor in Great Britain is how to effect a com- 
plete adjustment of differences through mutual cooperation, so that 
after the war, labor, upon its release from military duty and from 
munition plants, may be reinstated in civil employments to the advan- 
tage of the worker and the profit of his employer. This desiré for 
an after-the-war understanding between capital and labor resulted 
in a meeting at the Hotel Cecil, London, in January, which was pre- 
sided over by the Right Hon. Frederick Huth Jackson, president of 
the Bankers’ Institute, and at this meeting the following resolutions 
were adopted :' 


1. That the cordial and whole-hearted cooperation of employers and employed will 
be the most important element in the success of any scheme for dealing with the 
reinstatement of the men of the forces and munition workers in civil employment, and 
the general redistribution of labor after the war, and for handling any subsequent 
problem of unemployment or labor dislocation. 

2. That no machinery now in existence can adequately deal with the reinstatement 
in civil employment of the present forces. 

3. That power should be obtained from Parliament to set up without delay a central 
statutory board to regulate and supervise (a) the reinstatement in civil employment 
of the present forces; (b) the settlement in normal employment of civilian workers 
now in Government or controlled establishments; (c) any general redistribution of 
labor arising out of the war. Appropriate transfers of existing powers and duties will 
have to be made by the various Government departments to the central statutory 
board, so that complete authority shall be vested in the new board. 





1 A brief account of this meeting and the resolutions appeared in the National Labor Tribune, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for Jan, 25, 1917, p. 1. 
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4. That not less than two-thirds oi the members of this central statutory bo.) 
should be representatives of employers and employed in equal numbers, such mei)- 
bers being appointed by the Crown from associations of employers and from the tra; 
unions of the United Kingdom, respectively, the remaining members of the board {, 
include representatives of Government departments, etc. 

5. That where a trade-union, by arrangement with employers’ associations 
capable of placing its members in employment it should be competent for the centrs 
board, if it deems it to be in the national interest, to delegate to the trade-union 
question the responsibility of dealing with the reinstatement of its own members 

6. That local boards should be established wherever necessary to assist the centr! 
board. Such local beards to. have the same proportionate representation as is p).- 4% 
vided for the central board. . 

7. All expenses properly incurred by the central and local beards should be » 
out of moneys provided by Parliament. 






a! 








CHINESE LABOR IN FRANCE.! 


In the New Statesman for January 13, 1917, there appears 
article by a Chinese correspondent who was authorized by the Frei, 
war office to visit eertain government factories employing Chin 
laborers. This aricle, which is entitled ‘‘Chinese labor in Franc. 
briefly describes the working and living conditions of 5,000 orient 
engaged under contract to remain five years, with a provision, how- 
ever, permitting the termination of the contract by the French co: 
mission for recruiting manual labor at the end of the third year and 
also a provision allowing the laborer to stay in France after 
five-year limit with the right of free shipment if he desires later ‘9 
return to his own country. I[t seems that the skilled among th 
laborers are paid 1.5 francs (29 cents) per day, the unskilled receiviiy 
1.25 franes (24.1) cents). Food, lodging, and clothing are furnisi) 
in both instances. The unskilled also receive 35 francs ($6.76) | 
month for the support of dependents in China and the skilled recei\e 
40 francs ($7.72) for this purpose. The rate of pay is based upon a : 
10-hour day. The contract under which these men work fixes t|i % 
daily ration for each man as follows: 


DAILY RATION ALLOWED CHINESE LABORERS UNDER CONTRACT IN GOVERNMEN | 
FACTORIES IN FRANCE, 

























Article. Grams. | Ounces. , 

BES ree WE ee Cay eels Bae Me ee RP 100 3. 53 - 

ee ee en ae, ee ee 1,000 35. 27 fe 

BM ch, Wb ag Gain Fes saa daeicaa bbe wns Tee 180 6. 35 ro 

RR ERE Es METIS CEE, 230 8.11 *y 

ee ee a eo oe oe wep hewn 15 8 ; 
ETE: Oe ae. ek SE EME ey Tee NE Saree S| 15 . 53 
Fa A eR a Be ee ee 45 1. 59 














1 Chinese labor in France. Article by “S. G. C., a Chinese correspondent,” in the New Statesman, Jan. 
13, 1917, p. 343. Statesman Publishing Co., 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W. C. 
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It is stated, however, that many workers received a more liberal 
allowance than that specified in the contract. Facilities for prepar- 
ing the meals, the eating conditions and living conditions generally 
were found to be quite satisfactory, and the author states that ‘‘the 
French Government has given evidence of being sincerely concerned 
for the welfare of the Chinese.’’ October 10 was the national fete of 
China, and the employees were granted a holiday, one plant paying 
its workers an extra 3 francs (57.9 cents), ‘to be spent in a trip to 
Paris.” 

Reference is made to the fact that the more intellectual Chinese in 
France have induced the Government to provide educational facilities 
for these laborers, including instruction in French and in the Chinese 
written language, with a view to further technical training which will 
be useful in the industrial development of their country. 





IMMIGRATION IN DECEMBER, 1916. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted to the United States 
during the year 1916 was 355,767, as compared with 258,678 for the 
year 1915, an increase of 97,089. ‘There has also been an increase 
from month to month during 7 of the 12 months. The figures for 
January, 1917,showa decrease of 19.9 percent. These facts are brought 
out in the following table: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MONTGSHS, 
1913 TO 1917. 























| | | 1917 
Month. 1913 | 1914 1915 1916 | bebo, . 
| | Number. | over pre- 
| | ceding 
| month. 
ee Ee ee a a ee cee Pe 
ee es oc cee ns 46,441 | 44,708} 15,481 17,293 | 24,745 119.9 
i , Be ee ee 59, 156 46, 873 13, 873 _%& | ee See 
2 OT TT ERE Re ae | 96,958 | 92,621 19, 263 27,586 |......... 
Pe WE > tke et A ae 136, 371 | 119, 885 24, 532 BEE Tis ddnities oc 
SE SE eee 137, 262 107, 796 26, 069 31, 021 |} - 
RESET Oe Eee ee ee 176, 261 71, 728 22, 598 6) ea 
ppl al i ie a. 138, 244 60, 377 21, 504 OO Fe 
FEE EE ye 126, 180 37, 706 21, 949 BD Bes dacoe nn 
ts Ft ee Dee eGah cats «a: | 136,247] 29,143 24,513 ff | eae Seana 
Jo EE a 134, 140 30, 416 25, 450 eae eee ‘ 
me «ly ae 104,671 | 26, 298 24,545 oo te kA - 
DOGM snd as be ch ddakssceseccces coins | 95,387 | 20,944 -< tie * — , Geaeegeee Saesenone 
1 Decrease. 
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Classified by races, the number of immigrant aliens admitted into 
and emigrant aliens departing from the United States during Decem- 
ber, 1915 and 1916, was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING FROM THE 
UNITED STATES, DECEMBER, 1915 AND 1916. 





Admitted. Departed. 


| Decem- | Decem- | Decem- | Decen 
j bee 1915. | ber, 1916.| ber, 1915.) ber, 1910. 





African (black). . ; 174 415 115 
Armenian E : 3¢ 16 | 
Bohemian and Moravian. . 45 6 
Bulgarian, Servian, Montenegrin 8° 9 | 
REESE Say Sy a a ee, Se ae 309 | 
Croatian and Slovenian ; j E 11 
a nae *. 
Dalmatian, Bosni: in, Herzegovinian 

Dutch and Flemish 

East Indian 


Italian (South) 
Italian (south) 





Ruthenian (Russniak) 
Scandinavian 








West Indian (except Cuban) 
Other peoples ; 
Not specified : 769 


18,901 | 30, 902 | 10,974 











IMMIGRATION DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916. 


The annual report of the Commissioner General of Immigration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, shows conditions very similar 
to those of the preceding year, even the number of aliens entering 
changing only slightly. 

During 1914 1,218,480 aliens migrated to the United States. 
Immigration averaged 1,012,194 aliens per year for the decade 1905 
to 1914. In 1915 it dropped to 326,700, and in 1916 to 298,826. 
Against this, 129,765 emigrant aliens left the United States in 1916. 
In 1914 33,041 aliens were rejected—2.3 per cent of the number who 
applied; the corresponding figures and percentages for 1915 were 
24,111 and 5.3 and for the past year 18,867 and 4.9. 












where utah 
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Of the 298,826 immigrant aliens admitted in the past year, 220,821 
were between the ages of 14 and 44, 47,070 were under 14, and 30,935 
were 45 or over. Of immigrant aliens 14 years or over admitted in 
1916, 16.1 per cent were illiterate, compared with 13 per cent in 1915. 

The decrease in immigration in 1915 afforded an opportunity for 
some experimental work in medical examinations. A record kept 
from October 4, 1914, to March 31, 1915, showed that of 31,275 aliens 
examined by the ordinary methods, 1,677, or 5.37 per cent were 
certified as having mental or physical defects. Largely because this 
ordinary examination could be made more deliberately, better results 
were secured than by a similar examination in 1914, in which year 
of heavy immigration it was possible to certify only 2.29 per cent of 
those examined. In an experiment during the later period, in 
which 11,974 aliens were subjected to an ‘‘intensive physical exami- 
nation,’ 1,106, or 9.37 per cent, were certified for physical or mental 
defects. 

Of 5,236 aliens found to be morally, mentally, or physically below 
standard and returned to the country of origin, 4,257 were debarred 
from entering, and 999 arrested and expelled. Of those debarred, 
1,156 had grave physical defects; 397, grave mental defects; 1,703, 
physical or mental defects affecting ability to earn a living; and 
1,001 were morally defective. Of those arrested and deported, 128 
were physically, 320 mentally and 551 morally defective. In 1914, 
the last year of normal immigration, 14,582 aliens physically, ment- 
ally, or morally defective were returned to the country of origin, 
12,494 being debarred, and 2,088 arrested and expelled. 

Of all the aliens rejected during the last fiscal year, 10,383, or 
about 55 per cent, were rejected as likely to become public charges; 
350 alien public charges were expelled under deportation proceedings 
and 1,081 were expelled because at the time of entry they were likely 
to become inmates of public institutions, making a total of 11,814. 

There were 2,080 alien contract laborers debarred, as compared 
with 2,722 in 1915; and 116 such aliens were arrested and deported, 
compared with 65 in 1915. The war in European countries has, of 
course, interfered with the migration of aliens under contract, and in 
the past two years most contract laborers have come from Canada 
and Mexico. 

During the nine years, 1908 to 1916, 20,441 aliens have come to 
the continent from insular United States, of whom 14,285 came from 
Hawaii, 5,454 from Porto Rico, and 702 from the Philippines; 2,492 
came in 1916. 

The report points out the necessity for excluding aliens on eco- 
nomic grounds, warns against the dangers of a threatened large 
oriental immigration, and recommends remedial legislation; dis- 
cusses the difficulties of the bureau in dealing with ineligible aliens 
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who enter as bona fide seamen, the detection of smuggling and sur- i 
reptitious entry, the so-called ‘‘immigrant fund,’’ new constructic), 

work for service buildings, and the employment work of the Divisio, 

of Information. The last subject is dealt with in a special article j 

the present number of the Montruiy Review (pp. 369 to 371). T) 

report concludes with a discussion of the Burnett bill, recent! 

enacted as a law. (See pages 487 and 488 for a brief account 

this law.) 

Of the statistical tables appended to the report, three are repro- 
duced here. These show the net increase or decrease of populatic 
by arrival and departure of aliens for the fiscal years 1915 and 191) 
by months; net increase or decrease of population by arrival 
departure of aliens in the fiscal year 1916, by races or peoples, » 
occupation of aliens admitted and departed during the year. 

NET INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURI 
ALIENS, FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1915 AND 1916, BY MONTHS. 
| Admitted. Departed. 
| Incr 
- | | Re | 
Year and month. | Immi- | Nonim- | | Emi- | Nonemi-| | de 
| grant | migrant | Total. | grant | grant Total. | | 
| aliens. aliens. | | aliens. | aliens. 
TAS wth acs SORE ere 
ae 1 TSA ae RTE | | | 
1915 | | | 
EET arena ete 60,377 11,688} 72,015 | 28,601 | 26,284} 54,885 | 
MRS. Jb. 0i do ndue dekh wdel | 37,706! 13,525] 51,231! 30,307] 23,805} 54,112 
IN 65. n2. 5 -nnchne> <2. | 29,143} 15,481] 44,624 | 18,212| 16,545) 34,757 | 
 indgas cick edt tes coke 30,416 14,825| 45,241! 20,046] 19,364| 39,410 
0 SE ee eee 26, 298 | 9, 027 35,325 | 23,100 17, 648 40, 748 
ES So is ae Pet esas ceed 20, 944 6, 514 27,458 | 23,821 18, 704 42, 5 25 
RE hang sss 30's thine BS <eemn aes | 15,481 5, 203 20,684 | 17,238 14,318 31, 556 
RE AP ey eat Soe | 13, 873 4, 831 18, 704 | 7, 086 7, 102 14. 18S 
SR ih BC ith as wctennneds bees | 19, 263 7,072 | 26,335 7, 755 | 7,412 15, 167 
ESR Pee Fe OOS £88: | 24,532 7,233 | 31,765 | 8,331 9,339} 17,670 
LS Rae DRE Gr 6,204| 32,363}  8747|  8,877| 17,624 
| Se eee WeieWensard | 22,598 5,901 28,499 10,830) 10,702] 21,532 
ea 326,700 107,544 | 434,208 204, ot 180, 100 | 384,174 ) 
1916. WR Conte Ue ee ae | 5 
A ae ee P 5,593 | 27,007! 9,861} 6,154) 16,015 
CS A AAA | ae ie = ro 5, 464 27, 413 29, 293 | 12, 444 | 41, 737 
oa eer > PI ED 24° 513 6, 583 31,096 | 22,156 10,905 | 33,061 

cot kh eceene as 25, 450 5, 765 31,215 | 13,887! 12,451} 26,338 
I i koe sdeadin der «9-Gotslinnteces 24,545 4, 752 29,297; 14,483, 121,522 26, 005 
I Sea's si a oi telre ah wa 18, 901 | 4, 272 23,173 | 10,974 12, 769 23, 743 ) 
MR ot. «bse Laid pivwilinitte «aie aire 17, 293 4,015 | 21,308 5,985 | 8, 090 14, 005 
NINES Soo cccoutadecabatssea 24,740 5,504 30,244; 4,085! 6,789 10, 824 
EE a eee cae oa, 27,586 6,099 33,685 3, 485 6, 409 | 9, 804 2 
pg Se Pe LR Fe 30, 560 6,439! 36,909! 4,082! 6,774| 10,856 2 

TE SRR, SERRE 31,021 | 6,908 | 37,925 | 5,283) 7,084 | 13,217) +21 . 
8 ERR hee AS 30,764 | 6,532} 37,296 | 6,361) 8,751] 15,112) +22 > 

SD Pk <ddktes csaawtuled 298, $26 129, 765 | 111, 042 240, 807 lz 
| | 


67, 922 | 366, 748 | 
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NET INCREASE OR DECREASE OF POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OP 
ALIENS, FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1916, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 














Admitted. Departed. me 
Race or people. Immi- Nonim- | | Emi- Nonemi-| — ; 
grant migrant | Total. grant grant Total Che 
aliens. aliens. aliens. | aliens. \ 

















Mt rican (b lack). oP i ee 4,576 2,474 | 7,050 1, 684 1,570 3,254' + 3,796 
3 rmen i@N..-...------------- 964 116 1, 080 659 59 71] 
. \hemian and Moravian(Cze« h) 642 55 697 42 37 79 G18 
Bulgarian, Serv jan, and Monte- 
oy ee 3, 146 265 3,411 290 329 619 > 702 
ChineSe...---+---+-+--2+++++++-+--- 2,239 1,022 3, 261 2,148 2. 002 4.150 Ra 
Croat ian and Slavonian......... 791 39 830 76 65 14] 649 
Cuban. ...----+--------++----+--- 3,442 1, 266 7, 708 1,454 5 R09 7 259 3-5 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herze- 
ROGUE a te aedtet etedbicccea. 114 9 123 ‘ 6 | 
Dutch and Flemish............. 6,44 1,279 7.722 742 9 137 » a7q 1 843 
Eg OT OO ee eee R g 3 


Cen eee ee 36, 16 





rrr irlert 
















oe ae , 905 820 | 5, 725 1, 020 1,507 52 1o8 
Thnkingds (SOUMEN6< o2s-0c0secs... 33, 909 2, 561 36, 470 68, 98] 11,904 RY, RRA 44.415 
ee ee ,71l 3, 996 12, 707 750 8,638 9,418 + 3,289 
ha ee We alls & divs oe 154 7 161 29 19 {8 113 
FOS ee 99 19 318 et 7 35 583 
MOOVOE. .cancdeekdksent sin ane 9S1 78 1,059 304 92 {865 573 
on a ee Seen ; 17, 198 7, 963 25, 161 | 559 2,317 2, 876 22, 285 
Pacific Islander... .......-.- ne 5 13 18 3 4 57 9 
ee ee eee ae 4,502 162 4, 664 | 58 139 197 4 167 
‘eo. ee ae 12, 208 700 12, 908 2, 185 1,353 3, 538 9 370 
Roum: ER Ee | ree 5 138 ; R12 

oc ce Fo ce cesececesecoees 15 





Ruthe enit in (Russniak).. ma 1. 365 













Scandinavian (Nor w eg ians, 
Danes, and Swedes)........ 19, 172 5, 259 24, 431 5, 954 8, 956 12,919 11,521 
Sebhks ix aeeiad de pick < 6s wmk 13,515 














NS ; 3 , 43 2, 947 ‘ 
in a Ee es res 676 328 , 004 120 293 413 | 591 
TR << claire ap tui asincae 216 59 275 +] 94 135 | 4 140 
ee a ee eee 9&3 | 252 1, 235 214 341 555 : 680 
West Indian (except Cuban).... 948 1, 426 2,374 603 1, 736 2,339 5 
Other peeueia. 5. 5.-} <eus..<..- 3, 388 162 3,550 769 229 998 + 2,552 
pe RS ee ee coli 10, 744 1, 744 10, 744 















| a | 298, 895 67,922 366, 748 129, 765 111,042 240, 807 125, 941 
Admitted in and departed from 
Philippine Islands. ......... 4,122 7,374 11, 496 850 9,051 9,91; + 1L 













1 Departed via Canadian bender 


OCCUPATIONS OF 


Reported by Canadian Government as Canadians. 












AND DEPARTED, FISCAL YEAR ENDING JI 
30, 1916. 


Admitted. Departed. 


ALIENS ADMITTED 













































































Occupation. Immi- Nonim- E mi- Nonemi- 
graint migrant grant grant 
aliens aliens. aliens. aliens 

PROFESSIONAL. 
os cc accecaeceuee 632 674 | 18! 74 
Architects... RR Le bod nc cweuwnsebtcccacsevenvs 189 109 46 173 
Ri: cbcaccccccdecsenes 837 601 237 i) 
TN cnwece 170 99 | 31 | 150 
Nn seem etces fe Sedat aed 638 117 | 74 174 
De ee cecccveseceas 1, 808 1, 227 | 335 | 1, 897 
Lawyers Se ee ntciw jasbeouceses 260 $44 40 | 586 
Literary and scientific persons ..............--.---..-------+--- | 262 206 | 48 | 237 
Se ncccinbaccwaine 695 j 277 | 130 | 278 
Officials (Goewermmoent)..............---.---..c2ceeceeee eS 377 | 549 | 112 | 593 
Ce en slnceeccssaccacuacecs 326 | 529 | 116 | 707 
Seut sk on alnislalitwiatle 311 135 | 67 | 16 

ee cecccuceucnsecos 1,640 630 | 216 | R90 
ee ccccesweveseceves 1,700 902 | 464 |- 1,385 




















ee es, on... coece cnceasvecensee 9,795) 6, 199 | 9, 097 "| 8, 819 
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OCCUPATIONS OF ALIENS ADMITTED AND DEPARTED, FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNp¢ 


30, 1916—Concluded. 






























































Admitted. Departed. 
Occupation. Immi- Nonim- Emi- Nonemi- 
grant migrant grant grant 
aliens. aliens. aliens. alien 
SKILLED. 
ne kee bBo sow sn chdge sonsesaungnsearecenpsceesnes 759 138 141 9 
EEE SOD PIRES Gee dj ey 934 194 819 252 
Ee tie Pies cogs cut cevensde bude ss pecan oud lesaws 921 122 162 1x9 
atin CPE Raila oni @ Sieh neck ot eine aekanline am pein oil 72 4 16 14 
Te i gc peak ass ca Dmuks ne seea rae @ind oop enanian seve 19 10 2 12 
Ns aia De oi bes skp hamarhen dagie tess ecnaes ee tn miata 588 72 76 13] 
I eo a Rage iol nc maads im omecianwebe 241 21 37 45 
at inna n cach epimatione tone sen sibenceneeé 4,824 681 8il 1,235 
NS Ea os ick ont buon bt Ne ok cbes wécedeninéebs 19 2 ) zz é 
er a bon diel bh an'aiuanmancsekacesne eda 774 752 785 7 
tee it eeh so 00 penis age eventing ktweiescce sab cewes 30 15 9 2 
nin ok os pheninn ntptisenhdusne rs osavesensi 8, 369 2, 369 1,638 847 
A Ni ete es ts De en Chen eewe ats 1,610 222 227 23] 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary)................ 791 568 100 456} 
ee ee a ene 199 12 3 13 
I ee Deets iss ob kawdbs cus cen cuaedcnschenigeices 424 232 118 . 
leo Gis ad's Uv one dad sa leeduncecabeageuesbciaes 127 12 17 
EEE TS IE Ty tL eee 822 132 90 
aa nck dein an de cabarnd denis in miaibaesee’ 194 48 22 s 
EINES a ER i Rn LPS Srl Oe 67 13 2 
i De kN es eee teed cae ts be wa od 1, 892 391 422 
ES aditenncschckanee seh ec cmaseNevh tides ns ceguhadeserecds 3, 088 1,768 516 1s 
8 ERS OSTEO Ss RNS ap Cees ae a ee 1, 496 185 250 ; 
ND nn... alee h wh aks cline ae ckd aa wdecg wep eems 685 303 3,315 1, 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin).................- 395 48 43 73 
RE ga NS. al AIR hat SED Aeegl ¢ pe ae 124 15 8 9 
SS EE CES “he Ok RE dry ene Pea eenrn 388 69 39 09 
ee ates te 2 le a aeiden sot epheg pric etanwonslene’ 2, 407 506 1,189 779 
Sl ee ee ee 1,047 203 306 324 
init ean Suc onine ee leet é tute (atewstadats cca’ 33 10 5 14 
a6, te a oc ed aebean deal eis <ned eh tae sine Sob 194 61 22 8 
Se ey ee ORL SPD ee Seer 276 48 40 1 
Ene RE a Se SL SC Se Se Le Oe ae 411 72 103 127 
Bn OEE 2 Aedes NE Lag Ie ek A Se 459 87 164 129 
INGE PUNDON SM NORS ons corsa sc cbcncceeecscccupsccese 114 24 28 34 
i gh tts ann chk eRe Peo os deobe bok e én walls 1,577 140 80 107 
i ee cae hoe tel. i dehah dec adbey bid 1, 280 167 754 217 
EES Se ath ul tos ceded gerd gntetirat+secewh na sveeysuel 795 310 166 26 
I a Le os 4 sina'e add Cde ee tea cee cauhics comeebe 326 37 55 70) 
tidied mitaknnieaneerancashhpeiehinanchaie ences agile 2,799 261 370 
ae eee EPaclade ee Sees 68 8 8 19 
Texte workers (not specified) ......ci ccc cccc ccc pes cccecccncces 228 36 403 284 
Se RY Sa PS eRe SOA Re SAL ae Pe 195 25 33 12 
NN EERE RBS Rel in CO eT ETE Fey A err eree 34 24 14 ) 
I lleRrrsS S058, Si ising paces al eaaeum 4s dadpecsindec- 74 s 5 14 
coe ec ewd hdin saab ades cede dmes 125 19 29 2 
leds, an cthingwts nce paethdedahdtbe ocponteaken 770 S84 77 119 
a SEE eA A ae 7 SR Geno » 19 1 1 5 
Wooaworners (ut specified) ..... 05. cc ect elec ce wwe cccee 194 15 6 28 
PUAN neg dates songed cg seb ceeds <2 whence dsdecteuse 2, 251 673 355 i74 
ee men a gh tr i «oe En ee 45,528 | 11,217| 13,874 16,019 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
pp ei Ah kek eae sib edad nul + be denne cond eae 1, 538 1, 109 181 1,334 
NE i ee ee Gots ee en ihaenecwewnbckéembcceme 235 333 54 505 
Draymen, hackmen, and teamsters.....................-.----0. 429 81 249 13 
Mins cant ddnenadss suctaes cbebtneaccagguiies 26, 250 2, 891 1,810 1,794 
EE Ne bili aon én n vucDedesvocebn ctcatecdiéescectne’s 6, 840 2, 273 2, 460 5, 272 
a EER RE Ae ee ee nee 741 227 117 287 
ie aia ind as Ree San atnee sw wckis boule Maewas iia as 243 | 219 38 257 
peda i cnc od Ropende es ccb'sscebaiss'seciehis Sou'cek's 55, 816 | 6,012 78, 599 18, 838 
A ol Send. cadehan ag deca ue d's ves asles suas ¥en 315 | 294 48 5t0 
re es aad a ne dp we aihnnd ane Keds enisieuh saidva 7,017 6, 512 2,790 9, 356 
i ha 29, 258 3, 962 8, 001 5, 772 
ER RTS pe RRR ee ee 10, 055 4,042 2, 058 6, 158 
a a a 138,737 | 27,955 | 96,405 | 50, 
No occupation (including women and children)................ 104,766| 22,258 | 17,389 | = 35,798 
IE Lh cbinients Sestlscdteoun able ceRdes Jcdcésacn Set 298, 826 67, 922 129, 765 | 111, 042 
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THE NEW LAW TO REGULATE THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS. 


On February 1 and February 5, 1917, the House and Senate, 
respectively, passed over the President’s veto ‘‘An act to regulate 
the immigration of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the 
United States.”” This act is to take effect on May 1, 1917, and 
retains many of the features of the existing act of February 20, 1907, 
as amended by the act of March 26, 1910. The features of the 
existing law regarded as of essential interest from the labor stand- 
point are reproduced in Bulletin No. 148 of the Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, pages 2414-2416. 

Besides the features of the old laws carried over, important changes 
and additions were made, largely for the purpose of stricter enforce- 
ment and a clearer understanding of the provisions of the act, the 
results of several court decisions being incorporated into the new 
law. The head tax of $4 under the present law is changed to $8 
under the new, but is not payable on behalf of children under 16 
years of age who accompany their father or their mother. The pro- 
visions as to excluded classes are strengthened and extended to certain 
classes of persons of mental, physical, or moral inferiority not in- 
cluded in the old act. The provisions as to contract labor are made 
more rigid, though professional nurses are added to the professional 
classes exempted from the operation of the contract labor provisions. 
On the other hand, the former provision admitting persons employed 
strictly as personal or domestic servants has been narrowed to include 
only persons employed as domestic servants. A new exclusion is 
one based on a literacy test, its provisions being expressed in the 
folowing language: 

All aliens over sixteen years of age, physically capable of reading, who can not 
read the English language, or some other language or dialect, including Hebrew or 
Yiddish: Provided, That any admissible alien, or any alien heretofore or hereafter 
legally admitted, or any citizen of the United States, may bring in or send for his 
father or grandfather over fifty-five years of age, his wife, his mother, his grandmother, 
or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admissible, whether such relative 
can read or not; and such relative shall be permitted to enter. That for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether aliens can read the immigrant inspectors shall be furnished 
with slips of uniform size, prepared under the direction of the Secretary of Labor, 
each containing not less than thirty nor more than forty words in ordinary use, printed 
in plainly legible type in some one of the various languages or dialects of immigrants. 
Each alien may designate the a language or dialect in which he desires 
the examination to be made, and shall be required to read the words printed on the 
slip in such language or dialect. That the following classes of persons shall be ex- 
empt from the operation of the illiteracy test, to wit: All aliens who shall prove to 
the satisfaction of the proper immigration officer or to the Secretary of Labor that 
they are seeking admission to the United States to avoid religious persecution in the 
country of their last permanent residence, whether such persecution be evidenced by 
overt acts or by laws or governmental regulations that discriminate against the alien 
or the race to which he ay because of his religious faith; all aliens who have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States and who have resided therein continu- 
ously for five years and who return to the United States within six months from the 
date of their departure therefrom; all aliens in transit through the United States; 


all aliens who have been lawfully admitted to the United States and who later shall 
g0 1n transit from one part of the United States to another through foreign contiguous 
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territory: Provided, That nothing in this act shall exclude, if otherwise admissi}),. 
persons convicted, or who admit the commission, or who teach or advocate the coi. 
mission, of an offense purely political. 

New sections are added with the intent of regulating the landiig 
of alien seamen in United States ports, so-as to give reasonal)|e 
assurance that violation and evasion of the immigration law do jot 
result therefrom. Heavier penalties are assessed against transpor- 
tation companies which violate the provisions of the act, and pro- 
vision is also made for the reimbursement by them of the fare of 
certain inadmissible classes of persons brought over by such com)):- 
nies. Provisions are made for placing on board of vessels, foreivy 
as well as domestic, bringing aliens to United States ports, surgeois 
of the Public Health Service, and matrons of the Immigration Sery- 
ice, the object being to afford more thorough observation and exaiiii- 
nation of aliens with a view to detecting diseases and physical ai 
mental defects. 

Many other changes were made of more or less importance, larg: ly 
of an administrative nature. The committee reporting the bill cou- 
cludes its report by saying: 4 

The committee has labored earnestly in its efforts to keep out the most undesira!)|, 
of those coming to our shores and at the same time encourage the immigrati 


those who come to make their homes with us, to promote the moral and matic: 
prosperity of our country, and to become permanent citizens of our great Governm«: 





OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 
UNITED STATES. 


Catrrornia.—Report of the Industrial Accident Commission, from July 1, 1915, to ./ 
30,1916. San Francisco, 1916. 152 pp. Illustrated. 

A digest of this report will be found on pages 407 to 410 of this issue of the Mont 
ReEvIEw. 

Report of the Social Insurance Commission, January 25, 1917, 339 pp. 
Inp1ana.—State Board of Education, Educational Bulletin No. 19, Report of the Fva»s- 
ville Survey for Vocational Education, 510 pp. Educational Bulletin No. 
Report of the Jefferson County Survey for Vocational Education, 86 pp. Ei 
tional Bulletin No. 21, Report of the Indianapolis Survey for Vocational Educat: 

Vol, I, 400 pp. Indianapolis, January 1, 1917. 

A summary of these reports appears on pages 469 to 476 of this issue of the Mon7: 
REvIEWw. 

Massacuusetts.—Bureau of Statistics. Report of a special inquiry relative to aged « 
dependent persons in Massachusetis, 1915. Boston, 1916, 107 pp. 

A summary of this report appears on pages 430 to 433 of this issue of the Mon7Tiiy 
REVIEW. * 

——Report of the Chief of the Massachusetts District Police for the year ending Ocio'v’ 
31, 1916, ineluding the detective, building inspection, and boiler inspection depcr'- 
ments. Publie Document No. 32, Boston, 1917, 116 pp. 

The detective department includes the work of fire investigation. During |) 
year 1915, 8,030 fires were reported, of which 6,639, or 82.7 per cent, representing || 
per cent of the total fire loss, occurred in manufacturing establishments, mercaiti!: 
establishments, and places of habitation. More than 60 per cent of the fires entailing 
27 per cent of the loss occurred in the latter group. Nearly 45 per cent were due to 
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carelessness. In the building inspection department 14 prosecutions were made and 

$253 in fines imposed in two cases, one for failure to comply with written orders and 

the other for operating a motion-picture machine without a license. A total of 7,360 

inspections were made by the boiler inspectors and the number of applicants 

examined for licenses was 5,290, of which number 2,603, or 49.2 per cent, were suc- 

cessful. There were 18 prosecutions for violation of law and $215 in fines were im- 

posed. The district police force turned over to the Commonwealth during the year 

ending November 30, 1916, a total of $44,310.50 collected in fees and as proceeds from 
the sale of forfeited liquors and confiscated weapons. 

_— State Board of Labor and Industries. Rules and Regulations Relating to Safe and 
Sanitary Working Conditions in foundries and the Employment of Women in 
Core Rooms. Bulletin No. 10, Boston, 1916. 8 leaves. 

Rule Regarding Use of Salamanders. industrial Bulletin No. 8, Boston, 
1916. 3 pp. 

——- —— Rules and Regulations Governing Compressed Air Work. Industrial Bulle- - 
tin No. 7, Boston, 1916. 12 pp. 

——. —— Rules and Regulations Suggested for Safety in the Manufacture of Benzene 
Derivatives and Explosives. Bulletin No. 11, Boston, 1916. 10 pp. 

—— —— Rules and Regulations Suggested for the Prevention of Anthrax. Industrial 
Bulletin No. 6, Boston, 1916. 10 pp. 

—— —— Safety Rules and Regulations and Machinery Standards. Industrial Bulletin 
No. 9, Boston, 1916. 6 leaves. 

_— Suggestions to Employers and Employees for the Protection of Eyes and the 
Prevention of Accidents. Industrial Bulletin No. 5, Boston, 1916. 10 pp. 

MassacuusetTts (Boston).—City Planning Board. A summary of the market sitwation 
in Boston. Preliminary report of the Market Advisory Committee, June, 1915. 
(Doc. 118, 1915.) Boston, 1916. 175 pp. 

Shows sources of Boston’s perishable foods, methods of distribution, prices from 
producer to consumer, effects of cold storage, transportation charges, chances of re- 
ducing cost through greater efficiency, and a comparison of prices of commodities in 
various cities; also gives an extended bibliography relating to marketing, cost of living 
and food prices, municipal slaughterhouses and meat supply, transportation and dis- 
tribution of food products, and cooperation as related to food products. 





—— 





Missourt.— Missouri Children’s Code Commission. A Complete Revision of the Laws 
for the Welfare of Missouri Children. [Jefferson City] January 1, 1917. 168 pp. 


This pamphlet was prepared by the Missouri Children’s Code Commission appointed 
by the governor to revise and codify the laws relating to children for submission to 
the forty-ninth general assembly. 

Nevapa.—Biennial Report of State Inspector of Mines, 1915-16. Carson City, 
1917. “77 pp. 

Reports the largest number of men ever engaged in the mining industry in the 
State, the total being 5,800, which, however, it is stated, does not represent a fair 
average of the number employed throughout the year, since reports are required to 
be filed on June 1 and many mines increase their forces after that date, while others 
began work subsequent to June 1 and consequently filed no report. The inspector 
refers to the difficulty of enforcing safety practices in mines on account of the amount 
of territory to be covered and the fact that there is but one deputy to aid in the work 
of inspection. He gives a list of fatalities indicating a total of 211 from April 1, 1909, 
to November 30, 1916, 29 of these occurring during the year ending November 30, 1916. 
Taking 5,800 as the number employed in 1916, this represents a fatality rate of 5 
accidents per 1,000 employed. The value of the gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc 
mined in Nevada by 799 producers in 1915 was $34,551,436. The report lists 309 
nonfatal accidents occurring during the year ending November 30, 1916, which 
caused the injured person to stop work for 15 or more days. 
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Ox10.—Industrial Commission of Ohio. Boiler Inspection Laws and Rules Formulated 
by the Board of Boiler Rules, edition of January, 1916. Columbus, 1916. 149 pp, 

——- --—— Division of Boiler Inspection. Ohio Boiler Inspection Laws and Rules. 
Official Guide. Supplement No. 2 to 1916 edition. 25 pp. 


Law and Rules Formulated by the Board of Boiler Rules.’ Official 
Guide. Supplement No. 3 to 1916 edition. 3 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Industrial Board. Safety 
Standards of the Industrial Board. Plants Manufacturing or Using Explosives. 
Vol. I, No. 19, operative on and after April 1, 1917. 26 pp. 


— Department of Public Instruction. State Board of Education. The Annual Report 
of the Industrial Division of the Bureau of Vocational Education for the school year 
ending July 3,1916. Harrisburg, 1917. 69 pp. 


This report covers industrial and household arts, manual training and domestic 
science courses, continuation schools, music and drawing, industrial education surveys 
and statistics pertaining thereto. There were on July 3, 1916, 351 continuation 
schools, which during the year were attended by 35,628 children, at a total cost to the 
school districts of $150,085.66. The total amount of State aid due the districts for 
continuation schools was $76,860.31. Thirty-nine school districts in 24 counties main- 
tained 25 household art schools or departments, and 32 industrial schools or depart- 
ments during the year. In these schools 11,837 students were enrolled. The total 
expenditure for household art schools and industrial schools was $17,038,343, and the 
amount of money received by the districts for these schools was $49,799.74. 

Soutn Caroiina.—Lighth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, Com- 


merce and Industries. Labor Division. Factory Inspection and Manufacturing 
Statistics. 1916. Columbia, 1917. 148 pp. 


Notes the fact that during the first 7 months of the year, following the passage of 
the law raising the child labor limit to 14 years of age, there was a decrease of (0) 
children under 14 years of age employed in the cotton mills, which constitute the chief 
industry of the State, paying 62.9 per cent of the wages received by employees in all 
industries. A statement of all industries in the State shows 81,845 as the average 
number employed, 7,481 being under 16 years of age. Of this latter number, 6,879 
were employed in the textile mills, the wages received by them amounting to 
$16,646.53, or 9.5 per cent, of the total wages paid to textile operatives. The report 
recommends that the working age limit for children be raised to 16 years. 





Urau.—Report of the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
to the Twelfth Session of the Legislature of Utah, together with draft of the bill sub- 
mitted. Salt Lake City, 1916. 62 pp. 


A summary of this report appears on pages 421 to 424 of this issue of the Monruiy 
REVIEW. 
Vepmont.—Second Biennial Report of the Factory Inspector for the period ending Aug. 1, 


1916. Report of the Industrial Accident Board for the year ending June 30, 1916. 
Rutland, 1916. 380 pp. 


A summary of these reports appears on pages 424 and 425 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
REVIEW. 

Wasuineton (Seatrie).—Board of School Directors. Vocational guidance report. 
1913-1916. (Pub. No. 2) WSeatile, Nov., 1916. 120 pp. 

This report gives the final results of a vocational research undertaken in September, 
1913. A former report published in January, 1915, related to Seattle children leaving 
school to enter industry and made certain recommendations for increasing the efli- 
ciency of the school system and decreasing the social and economic waste incident to 
the employment of children 14 to 18 years of age. This report discusses the aims, 
methods, and organization of vocational guidance, sets forth curriculum suggestions, 
and presents a report of the vocational and attendance department for 1915-16, giv- 
ing information relative to pupils leaving school, labor permits, and employments 
entered by pupils receiving such permits. 
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WASHINGTON (SEATTLE).—Bureau of Labor Statistics and Factory Inspection. Tenth 
Biennial Report, 1915-16. Olympia, 1916. 812 pp. Illustrated. 

A summary of this report appears on pages 476 to 479 of this issue of the MonrHiy 
REVIEW. 

Unirep States.—Deparitment of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Quarry Accidents in 
the United States during the calendar year 1915. Technical Paper 165. Washington, 
1916. 77 pp. 

There were 148 fatalities in 1915 as compared with 180 in 1914, the fatality rate in 
the former year being 1.80 and in 1914, 2.64 per 1,000 300-day workers. The annual 
average number of accidents for five years is 182 with a fatality rate of 2.19. There 
were 16 permanent total disabilities, 507 partial disabilities, and 1,365 other injuries 
involving a time loss of more than 14 days. The number of slight injuries wherein 
time lost was 1 to 14 days was 7,783. The largest number of fatalities in 1915 was 58 
in limestone quarries, the fatality rate being 1.70. Most of the accidents, 30.41 per 
cent, were caused by falls or slides of rock or overburden. 

Suggested Safety Rules for Installing and Using Electrical Equipment in 
Bituminous Coal Mines, by J. H. Clark and C. M. Means. Technical Paper 138. 
Washington, 1916. 36 pp. 

These rules cover service and underground stations, machines and apparatus, cir- 
cuits and conductors, and miscellaneous equipment, besides a number of general rules, 
and are drawn to accomplish one or more of the following basic measures for safeguard- 
ing the use of electricity in mines: (1) Remove the contributory cause; (2) remove 
from the vicinity of electrical apparatus all elements susceptible to the influence of 
electricity; (3) keep the electric current where it belongs, if possible. If not, limit 
the area of its activity by protective devices; (4) use a large factor of safety in the 
selection, installation, and inspection of equipment; (5) have full control of the move- 
ments of electrically driven machines. 

—— Department Y Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration to the Secretary of Labor, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1916. 231 pp. , 

A summary of this report appears on pages 482 to 486 of this issue of the MonrHiy 
REVIEW. 

— Public Health Service. State Laws and Regulations Pertaining to Public Health, 

adopted during the year 1915. Washington, 1916. 612 pp. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 





FraANCcE.—Association Francais pour la Lutte Contre le Chémage. Circulaires du Secré- 
tariat Général. Nos. 37 and 38. Paris, December, 1916. 


No. 37 is entirely devoted to a discussion of the question of regulating vocational 
training and apprenticeship in such a manner that the number of young persons about 
to enter industrial pursuits may more nearly coincide with the demands for labor in 
each occupation. 

This measure seems extremely important in consideration of the fact that in some 
industries the demand for labor is constantly increasing, while in others there is a 
gradual decrease which may be considered due to industrial evolution. In the one 
case wages may be increased beyond the normal and in the other a large number of 
workers remain unemployed. If insurance against unemployment becomes a sub- 
sidiary function of the Government, whether through subsidized labor exchanges or 
otherwise, all possible means should be taken to reduce unemployment to a minimum. 

The establishment of a methodical adjustment depends not alone upon the institu- 
tion of commissions with advisory powers alone but upon accurate and up-to-date 
information relative to the prospective demand for labor in the various occupations. In 
order to develop and determine the child’s aptness for a particular branch of industrial 
labor, preparation for apprenticeship should begin in the primary grades of the school. 
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Between this preapprenticeship period and apprenticeship proper is a hiatus durj 
whic. the child is directed and advised on industrial-education lines in order t}).:; 
he may make a judicious choice of an occupation. 


Great Britain.—Factory and Workshop Acts, 1901 to 1916. Form prescribed by | 
Secretary of State for notice of accident or dangerous occurrence, to be sent (immediat:/ 
on the nt becoming reportable) to the district inspector of factories. London, 191°. 

This is a collection of forms, as indicated in the title, each form containing instr 
tions on the back. 

— Home Office. Mines and Quarries: General report, with statistics, for 1915. | 
I.—Divisional statistics and reports. London, 1916. 68 pp. 

Statistical tables show the number of persons employed, by sex and ages, in operat; 
coal mines and metalliferous mines, and in quarries more than 20 feet deep, during 
year 1915: Output; deaths from accidents, with causes, and accident death rat 
Detailed reports for each district and each class of mines follow. 
NETHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Bijdragen tot de Statistick 


Nederland. Beknopt overzicht van den omvang der Vakbeweging op 1 Januari 191) 
No. 232. The Hague, 1916. 34, X VIII pp. 


This report gives statistics of labor organizations, including national associatiois, 
federations of union laborers, and other principal associations of laborers other t)an 
trade unions. 

In 1915, 65.57 per cent of the membership of labor unions belonged to univns 
affiliated with some one of the five national confederations; in 1916 this per cent !\ad 
increased to 67.72. The total membership of all labor unions has increased sie 
1910 from 143, 850 to 251, 667, and the number of members of unions afliliated wi‘); 
national organizations increased from 62, 351 to 170, 418, or from 43.34 per cent in 1/10) 
to 67.72 in 1916. 

—— Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarcijfers voor het Koninkrijk der Neder! 
den. Kolonién, 1914. The Hague, 1916. XVI, 174 pp. 

This publication contains statistics relative to the Dutch East and West Indi:n 
colonies, and covers such subjects as are usually found in statistical yearbooks. 

—— —— Maandcijfers en Andere Periodieke Opgaven betreffende Nederland en de Kk 
nién. No. 81. The Hague, 1916. 127 pp. 

A compilation of vital, industrial, financial, commercial, etc., statistics for | 
year 1915, by months, for Netherlands and the Dutch colonies. 
Norway.—Riksforsikringsanstalten. Fiskerforsikringen for Aaret 1915. Norws 

Officielle Statistik. VI. 88. Ulykkesforsikringen for fiskere og fangstmxnd saiit 
for de i smaaskibsfartbeskjxftigede personer. Christiania, 1916. 15*, 43 pp. 

A report of accidents occurring during the year 1915, covered by the accident 
insurance law relating to fishermen and crews of small boats, with comparable dai. 
by years, 1909 to 1914. 

The number of persons insured in 1915 was 110,122, and the amount of premiums 
paid for insurance was 133,297 kr. ($35,724). The 236 accidents reported for the yeur 
resulted in 103 deaths and 133 cases of invalidity, a total of 236, of which paymen' 
of insurance was approved in 101 fatal cases and 110 nonfatal cases, amounting |) 
114,427 kr. ($30,666). Of the 110 nonfatal cases, 75 were noncompensable. Premium 
collected from the insured persons from 1909 to 1915, inclusive, amounted to 943,1!5 
kr. ($252,836), and the amount of insurance paid out during these years was 1,092,''s 
kr. ($292,816). A deficit developed in 1909 and continued in each year to and in- 
cluding 1914. An excess of premiums over insurance paid is shown for the oper:- 
tions in 1915. 

—— Riksforsikringsanstalten. Industristatistik for Aaret 1914. Norges Officw!/ 
Statistik. VI.87. Christiania, 1916. 389*, 90 pp. 

The statistics published by the Royal Workmen’s Insurance Office are limite, 
because accidents in other establishments than those subject to the law of workmen s 
insurance are not reported. 
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The present volume reports accident statistics in forestry for the period 1910 to 
1914, and agriculture and industry for the period 1897 to 1914. 
Oxrario.—Workmen’s Compensation Act, with amendments of 1915 and 1916, with requ- 
lations of board, synopsis, etc. Toronto, 1916. 122 pp. 
__—— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1915. Toronto, 1916. 46 pp. 
PortuGaL.— Ministerio do Fomento, Direccao Geral do Comercio e Industria. Boletim 
do Trabalho Industrial. No. 100. Lisbon, 1914. 57 pp. 
Report for the years 1913 and 1914 of the industrial division of the department of 
ublie works relative to industrial establishments registered: Number of inspections 
made of establishments employing women and young persons; employment of women 
at nightwork; accidents; labor conflicts. 
a Boletim do Trabalho Industrial. No. 101. Lisbon, 1916. 64 pp. 
Relates to spinning and weaving of linen and other vegetable fiber. 















()UEENSLAND.— Thirty-first Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies and Building 
Societies. Brisbane, 1916. 30 pp. 

This report contains a list of societies to September 30, 1916, and financial and 
numerical statements for the year 1915. On December 31, 1915, the total membership 
of benefit friendly societies was 52,082, of which number 48,494, or 93.1 per cent, 
were financial, that is, entitled to benefit. The financial membership showed a 
decrease for the first time since 1902. The surplus funds on hand at the end of the 










, year amounted to £50,591 ($246,201.10) compared with £60,767 ($295,722.61) at the 
d end of 1914. The amount distributed in direct benefits to members and their depend- 
. ents in 1915 was £122,117 ($594,282.38), which was an advance of £10,097 ($49,137.05) 
: for the year and of £50,094 ($243,782.45) for the decennial period ending with 1915. 





The total benefits for the 10 years amounted to £951 ,334 ($4,629 666.91), which included 
sick benefits, funeral and special donations, medical attendance and medicine, 60 
per cent of the total received being applied to these purposes in 1915. Payments 
on account of sickness amounted to £42,767 ($208,125.61) or £5,071 ($24,678.02) more 
than in 1914. Mortality benefits rose from £15,206 ($74,000) to £19,887 ($96,780.09) 
while medical benefits remained practically stationary. The cost of management, 
including general expenditures other than actual benefits, amounted to £30,73 

($149,552.41), or at the rate of 13s. 1d. ($3.18) per financial member on the average 
number during the year 1915. In proportion to the total received, the per cent of 
management expenditure was 15.1, being the highest since 1908. 









ScoTLaAND.—Registrar General for Scotland. Sixty-first Annual Report,1915. Glasgow, 
1916. CXXVI,149 pp. Map. 
teport of vital statistics in Scotland, 1915, with three appendixes. A special 
study is added to show the effect of war conditions on birth and marriage rates. 
SwepEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Sociala Meddelanden. Statistiska Meddelanden. Series F. 
Band X.12. Stockholm, 1916. 116 pp. Index to Nos. 7 to 12, 1916, IV pp. 
Labor market, November; Sugar regulations and employment in sugar works; 
Prices of commodities and cost of living; Wages during the war; Market prices of live 
stock, ete. 

















UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR, 





AMERICAN AssOcIATION OF INDUSTRIAL PaysIciaANs AND SurGceons. First annual 
meeting. Proceedings, Detroit, June 12, 1916. 60 pp. 

Contains minutes of organization of the association, and papers followed by discus- 
sions on the following subjects: The scope of medical and surgical supervision, by 
C. G. Farnum, M. D.; The educational function of industrial physicians, by J. W. 
|  Schereschewsky, M. D.; The family doctor, by 8S. S. Marquis, M. D.; and Health 
_ _ insurance and the prevention of sickness, by John B. Andrews, Ph. D. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION oF LABoR—Onto Brancu. The Ohio plan of workm, 


Board. 1916. 24 pp. 
—— Oxianoma Brancu. Constitution, 1916. 24 pp. 
—— —— Official proceedings of the thirteenth annual convention, Aug., 1916. 54 pp. 


AMERICAN Fitnt Grass Workers’ Union. Quarterly report of national secrety))- 


treasurer. Dec. 1, 1915, to Feb. 29, 1916. 56 pp. 


Contains, in connection with other statistics, an interesting table showing by occu- 


pations the membership and employment conditions for 137 local unions throughout 
the country, February 29, 1916. There were 9,449 members, of whom 8,206 were em- 
ployed at their trade, 857 employed outside their trade, and 386, or 4 per cent, were wn- 
employed. Of the unemployed 110, or nearly one-third, were cutters belonging to one 
local union. 


American Home Economics Association. Thrift by household accounting and we}, 
cash record forms. Baltimore, Md., 1916. 34 pp. Price 15c. 


AmeERICAN MepicaL Association. Council on health and public instruction. Social 
insurance series.. Pamphlets Nos. 1-5. 

A review of these pamphlets will appear in the next number of the Monvucy 
ReEvIeEw. 

BALTIMORE AND Onto RAILROAD Company. Relief department. Twenty-eighth annual 
report, fiscal year ended June 80, 1916. 7 pp. 

The membership of the relief feature of this department June 30, 1916, was 55,542, 
an increase of 4,951 over the preceding year; the total income for the fiscal year was 
$1,624,844.19, of which $1,382,611.67 was contributed by members, $189,927.08 by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad 
Co., the balance being from interest and other sources. Benefits paid during the 
fiscal year amounted to $1,531,681.46. The average amount paid for 20,282 disal)le- 
ments from injuries received in the discharge of duty was $17.02; for 23,282 disable- 
ments from sickness and other causes, $24.61; for 104 deaths from accidents on duty, 
$1,600.96; for 485 deaths from other causes, $816.02; for 27,232 cases involving sur- 
gical expense, $1.66; and for’71 cases in which artificial limbs were furnished members 
without charge, $83.47. 

A savings feature with 9,233 depositors June 30, 1916, and a pension feature with 
1,062 on the roll are also connected with the relief department. 

Brown, Rome G. The right to refuse to sell. Reprinted from Yale Law Journal, 
Jan., 1916. 12 pp. 

A review of the decision in the case of The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea (o. ». 
Cream of Wheat Co. (Nov. 10,1915). The plaintiff had sold goods of the defendant at 
cut rate prices. The defendant in order to maintain its retail prices refused to make 
further sales to plaintiff. The latter then brought suit for an injunction to compel 
defendant to sell to plaintiff at prices formerly maintained between them. The 
decision was in favor of the defendant. This decision was the first under the so-called 
“Clayton Act” of October 15, 1914, whereby the provisions of the former antitrust 
acts were amended and extended. 

Cuariry OrGANIzATION Society, New York. Annual report, thirty-fourth year. 


Oct. 1, 1915-Sept. 30, 1916. Charity Organization Bulletin No. 158, Jan. 10, 1917. 
105 pp. 


_Conen, Jutrus H. A league to enforce industrial peace. Advance sheets from pro- 


ceedings of the Academy of Political Science, New Series, No. 1, March, 1917. New 
York, 1916. 40 pp. 
This address, made at the annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science 
in New York, November 23, 1916, was reviewed on page 24 of the Monrtuly 
Review for January, 1917. 


compensation. A reprint of recent correspondence between Emile E. Watson, Ac/,- 
ary, Ohio State Fund, and Robert T. Caldwell, Chairman, Kentucky Compensation 
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CouneN, Juurus H. Therevised protocol in the dress and waist industry. Reprinted from 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Jan.,1917. 14 pp. 
(‘OOPERATIVE WHOLESALE Society, Limirep. Annual, 1917. Manchester. 332 pp. 
This society in December, 1915, had 2,535,972 members and a total capital of 
£10, 782, 418 ($52,472,637). In addition to the complete statistics of the operations 
of the society this report contains articles on “‘Capital and labor after the war’’ and 

‘War in its effect upon women.”’ 

Drew, WatTer. The strike, the lockout, and the neutral citizen. Address before the 
Get-together Club, Hartford, Conn., Nov. 13, 1916. 21 pp. 

E1cnt-Hour Law CASE (THE ADAMSON Law). Francis M. Wilson, U. S. Attorney 
for the Western District of Missouri, appellant, v. Alexander New and Henry C. 
Ferris, as receivers of the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co., appellees. 
Supreme Court of the United States, No. 797, October term, 1916. Motion by 
appellant to advance, 4 pp.; brief for the United States, 89 pp.; summary of appellant’s 
arguments, 96 pp.; supplemental memorandum for appellant, 4 pp.; brief for ap- 
pellees, 120 pp.; Appendix A to brief for appellees (the methods of reckoning com- 
pensation of train-service employees), 112 pp.; supplemental brief for appellees, 
17 pp. 

Fisner, Irvine. The need for health insurance. Presidential address delivered at the 
tenth annual meeting of the American Association for Labor Legislation, in joint 
session with the American Economic Association, the American Sociological Society, 
and the American Statistical Association, Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27, 1916. Reprint 
from The American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1917. 16 pp. 

The author sums up his address with the statement that ‘‘health insurance is needed 
in the United States in order to tide the workers over the grave emergencies incident 
to illness as well as in order to reduce illness itself, lengthen life, abate poverty, 
improve working power, raise the wage level, and diminish the causes of industrial 
discontent.’’ He declares that ‘‘there is no other measure now before the public 
which equals the power of health insurance toward social regeneration.”’ 

Jewish AGRICULTURAL AND INpusTRIAL Aip Society. Annual report, New York, 
1916. 60 pp. 

The financial activities of this society extend to 36 States and to Canada. Its main 
object is the fostering and encouragement of agriculture among Jewish immigrants. 
It conducts a farm loan department which in 17 years has made 4,100 loans aggregat- 
ing $2,330,092; and a farm labor bureau which in 9 years secured positions for 6,998 men, 
Various educational activities and cooperative enterprises are conducted by the 
society. The report gives an account of agricultural and economic conditions in 
various sections of the country. 

Kaun, Morris H. Medical and sociological problems of department stores and their 

; por FP . E | . 
relation to tuberculosis. Reprinted from the Medical Record, Aug. 21, 1915. Wil- 
liam Wood & Co.,,.New York. 11 pp. 


LAMBERT, ALEXANDER. Two papers, Medical organization under health insurance; 
Organization of medical benefits and services under the proposed sickness (health) 
insurance system. 1916. 62 pp. 

The first named of these papers was read at the annual meeting of the American 

Association for Labor Legislation, Columbus, Ohio, December 28, 1916, the other at 

the conference on social insurance, Washington, D. C., December 7, 1916, 


LANDSORGANISATIONEN I SvERGE. Beriittelse, 1915. Stockholm, 1916. 152 pp. 
Report of the operations of the confederated labor unions of Sweden for 1915. 

Among the topics treated are, Strikes and lockouts; Movement of wages; Collective 

agreements in force; Report of employment offices, 1915; Unemployment and unions; 

and Confederated Unions and membership, 1915. 

MINNEAPOLIS Civic AND CoMMERCE ASSOCIATION. Bureau of municipal research. 


Preliminary report on study of increases of cost of food. 1916. 11 typewritten 
pages, 1 large table. 
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New York Cuarities Directory. Twenty-sizth edition. A reference book of sori,’ 


service in or available for greater New York. Charity Organization Society. \ 
York, 1917. 458 pp. 

PARKINSON, THomas I. Constitutional aspects of compulsory arbitration of indusir' 
disputes on public utilities. Advance sheets from proceedings of the Academy | 
Political Science, New Series, No. 1, March, 1917. New York, 1916. 39 pp. 


This address made at the annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science | 
New York, in November, 1916, is reviewed on page 22 of the Monruiy Review | 
January, 1917. 

PHILADELPHIA ELectric BreNnericiAL Association. Ninth annual report. 1° 
52 pp. 

This organization had 2,442 members December 31, 1915. An especially interest; 
feature of this report is an analysis by months of the 575 accidents te employees dur 
1915. These accidents are classified according to the person responsible (as to preve 
ability only), causes, time lost, and part of body affected. 

Retar. Dry Goons Association. Committee on industrial hygiene. Report 
Morris H. Kahn. Reprinted from the Medical Record, Nov. 25, 1916. Wil 
Wood & Co., New York, 1916. 10 pp. 

Treats of medical supervision of employees and the promotion of health and | 
vention of disease through physical examinations, sanitary measures, educati 
provision of nurses and hospitals, and recreation features. 

Riser, GeorcEs. Housing of the working classes in France. Cheap wp-to- 
dwellings in 1915. 86 pp. 

This is a monograph prepared for the Panama-Pacific International Expositi 
showing the development of cheap dwellings in France under the law of April. 1° 
known as the Ribot law, and subsequent laws, enabling workmen, with the aid of 1 
State, to purchase comfortable homes by annuities in from 5 to 25 years. 

San FrancIsco—CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Law and order in San Francisco—a bey 
ning. 1916. 41 pp. 

An account of the longshoremen’s strike on the Pacific coast in June, 1916, and 
the organization by San [Francisco merchants of a law and order committee to d 
with the industrial conditions growing out of the strike. The enactment on Novem! 
7, 1916, of an ordinance prohibiting picketing was due to the work of this committ: 
The pamphlet is profusely illustrated with views of San Francisco and is unique i 
typographical form. 

Suerman, P. T. Dangerous tendencies in the American social insurance movene) 


An address delivered before the 138th meeting of the Insurance Society of New Yo 
Nov. 21,1916. 14 pp. 


Society or Mepicat JurisPpRUDENCE. Report of the committee on industrial ins 
ance. New York, Feb. 2, 1917. 4 pp. 


Sousex, Jakos. Der rechtliche charakter der Arbeitskonflikte. Vienna, 1914. 123) 


Sets forth the legal and economic aspects of labor conflicts in Austria. Discuss: 


relation of the labor market and labor disputes, organizations of employers and 1: 


ployees, militant methods of both parties, legal and economic consequences of Ja!) 
conflicts, attitude of the State to labor conflicts in general and to the organization » 
Government employees in particular, and finally, points out ways and means for the 


more peaceful settlement of labor disputes. 


Socrotocy Crus, ScueNecrapy, N. Y. The Unemployment Problem, Cause a 
Cure, by “‘Analyticus.’” 1916. 170 pp. 


Four lectures on the following subjects: Theory of unemployment; The rights 0! 


the unemployed; Wage slavery—cause and cure; Capitalism and the wage system 
VeERBAND Scuweiz. Konsumvereine. Taschen-Kalender. 1917. Basel, 1916. 19? p) 


A pocket calendar published by the Federation of Swiss Cooperative Stores, givii 
valuable information on the operation of such stores and statistics relating there\. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 





The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthiy bulletin has 
been discontinued, and since July, 1912, a bulletin has been published at irregular intervals. 


Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. 


These bulle- 


tins are numbered consecutively in each series and also carry a consecutive whole number, 


beginning with No. 101. 
under each, is given below. 
to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. 


No. 4. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
No. 5. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 


Wholesale Prices. 
No. 1. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
No. 2. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 


A list of the series, together with the individual builetins falling 
A list of the reports and bulletins of the Bureau issued prior 


(Bul, 114.) 
(Bul. 149.) 
No. 3. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. 173.) 


(Bul. 181.) 
(Bul. 200.) 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 8. 
No. 9. 
No. 10. 
No. 11. 
No. 12. 
No. 13. 
No. 14. 
No. 15. 
No. 16. 
No. 17. 


a> oe & 


. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 

. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 

. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 


Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. (Bul. 105: Part I.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part Ii—General tables. (Bul. 105: Part II.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Parti. (Bul. 106: Part 1.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part Il—General tables. (Bul. 106: Part II. ) 
(Bul. 108.) 
(Bul. 110.) 
(Bul. 113.) 
(Bul. 115.) 
(Bul. 121.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. (Bul. 125.) 
Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. (Bul. 132.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. (Bul. 136.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. (Bul. 138.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1918. (Bul. 140.) 
Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. (Bul. 156.) 
Butter prices, from producer toconsumer. (Bul. 164.) 
Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. (Bul. 184.) 
Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. (Bul. 197.) 


(Bul, 136.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


No. 3. 
No. 4. 


No. 5. 
No. 6. 


No. 7. 


No. 8. 


No. 9. 


No. 10. 


No. 11. 
No. 12. 


No. 13. 


No, 23. 


. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. 
. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. 


. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1913. 
. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 
. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. 177.) 
. Wages and hoursefiabor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. (Bul. 178.) . 

. Wages and hours-of Jaber in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 
. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. 
. Union scale of wages and hours of iabor, May 1, 1915. 


(Bul. 128.) 
(Bul, 


Wages and hours of labor in thecotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 to 1912. 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1890 to 1912. 
129.) 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. (Bul. 131.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods industries, 1890 to 
1912, (Bul. 134.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 1912. (Bul. 135.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1890 to 1912, 
(Bul. 137.) 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. (Bul. 143.) 

Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry, New York City. 
146.) 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. (Bul. 147.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. 150.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United States, 1907 to 1912. 
(Bul. 151.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1907 to 1913, 
(Bul. 153.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 
1913. (Bul. 154.) 


(Bul, 


(Bul. 161.) 


(Bul. 163.) 
(Bul. 168.) 
(Bul. 171.) 


(Bul. 187.) 
(B ul, 190.) 
(Bul. 194.) 

Street railway employment in the United States. (Bul. 204.) [In press.] 
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Employment and Unemployment. 
No. 1. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. (Bul. 192.) 
No. 2. Unemployment in the United States. (Bul. 195.) 
No. 3. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference. (Bul. 196.) 
No. 4. Proceedings of the Conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston. (Bul. 202.) 
No. 5. The British system of labor exchanges. (Bul. 206.) 
For material relating to these subjects, but not included in this series, see Miscellaneousseries, Nos. 1,10, 


12 (Buls. 109, 172, 183). 


Women in Industry. 
No. 1. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries {n 
the District of Columbia. (Bul. 116.) 
No. 2. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. (Bul. 119.) 
No. 3. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. (Bul. 122.) 
No. 4. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile establishments and 
garment factories. (Bul. 160.) 
No. 5. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States, 
(Bul. 175.) 
No. 6. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. (Bul. 176.) 
No. 7. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. (Bul. 180.) 
No. 8. Unemployment among women in departinent and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. (fu), 
182.) 
No.9. Dressmaking as a trade for women. (Bul. 193.) 
For material relating to this subject, but not included in this series, see Miscellaneous series, Nos. 2, 
3, 8 (Buls. 117, 118, 167). 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 
No. 1. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. (Bul. 101.) 


No. 2. British National Insurance Act, 1911. (Bul. 102.) 

No. 3. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. (Bul. 103.) 

No. 4. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. (Bul. 107.) 

No, 5. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. 126.) 
No. 6. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. (Bul. 155.) 

No. 7. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. (Bul. 185.) 


No. 8. Compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. 20°.) [In press.]} 

No. 9. Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions. (Bul. 210.) [In press.] 

No. 10. Proceedings of the Conference on Social Insurance called by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, December 5 to 9, 1916. Washington, !). ©, 
(Bul. 212.) [In press.] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 

No. 1. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware factories. 
«Bul. 104.) 

No. 2. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. (Bul. 120.) 

No. 3. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. (Bul. 127.) 

No. 4. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. (Bul. 141.) 

No. 5. Industrial accident statistics. (Bul. 157.) 

No. 6. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. (Bul. 165.) 

No. 7. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. (Bul. 179.) 

No. 8. Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in the painting 

of buildings. (Bul. 188.) 

No. 9. Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. (Bul. 201.) [Limited editjon.} 

No. 10. Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Bul. 205.) 

No. 11. Causes of death by occupation. (Bul. 207.) [In press.] 

No. 12. Hygiene of the printing trades. (Bul. 209.) [In press.] 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts), 

No. 1. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. (Bul. 124.) 

No. 2. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. (Bul. 133.) 

No. 3. Michigan copper district strike. (Bul. 139.) 

No. 4. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. (Bul. 144.) 

No. 5. Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
( Bul. 145.) f 

No. 6. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coalindustry. (Bul. 191.) 

No. 7. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. (Bul. 198.) 
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Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor), 
No. 1. Labor legislation of 1912. (Bul. 111.) 
No. 2. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. (Bul. 112.) 
No. 3. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. (Bul. 148.) 
No. 4. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. (Bul. 152.) 
No. 5. Labor legislation of 1914. (Bul. 166.) 
No. 6. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. (Bul. 169.) 
No. 7. Labor legislation of 1915. (Bul. 186.) 
No. 8. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. (Bul. 189.) 
No. 9. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. (Bul. 211.) 
No. 10. Labor legislation of 1916. (Bul. 213.) [In press.] 
Foreign Labor Laws. 
No. 1. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in European countries. (Bul. 142.) 
Vocational Education. 
No. 1. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. (Bul. 199.) 

For material relating to this subject, but not included in this series, see Wages and hours of labor series, 
No. 9 (Bul. 147); Conciliation and arbitration series, No. 5 (Bul. 145); Miscellaneous series, Nos. 6, 7 
(Buls. 159, 162). 

Miscellaneous Series, 
No. 1. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in United States. (Bul. 109.) 
No. 2. Prohibition of nightwork of young persons. (Bul. 117.) 
No. 3. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. (Bul. 1138.) 
No. 4. Employers’ welfare work. (Bul. 123.) 
No. 5. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. (Bul, 
158.) 
5. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. (Bul. 159.) 
. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. (Bul. 162.) 
. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. (Bul. 167.) 
9. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. (Bul. 170.) 
No. 10. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. (Bul. 172.) 
No. 11. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to May 1, 
1915. (Bul. 174.) 
No. 12. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. (Bul. 183.) 
No. 13. Profit sharing in the United States. (Bul. 208.) : 
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